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NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 


1913—Jackson “Olympic2-$1500 


35 H. P. Long Stroke 
(4%x4%) Motor 


A bigger and better car for the money — this 
is what we give you in the “Olympic.” 

You can see its value in the larger motor, the 
wider and deeper body, the longer wheelbase 
and the full equipment. 


The “Olympic” is not in the low-price class. 


Its power-plant is exactly the same, in every- 
thing but size, as the “Majestic” at $1850, a car 
whose mechanica! excellence has been estab- 


lished beyond a doubt. 


It is ready for the road —all accessories are 
included in its generous equipment—there is 
nothing to buy. 


Its value is apparent at first glance; every line 
of the body and every detail of the finish show 
it to be a car of the highest class. 


The car throughout has the same design, the 
same finish and the same handsome lines as 
the larger and higher-priced Jackson. 


Eleven years of experience have taught us how 
to build, for $1500, a car that will meet the 
approval of the most fastidious motorist. 


Thousands of its predecessors have proved by 
their performance in the hands of owners that 
a Jackson car is always a good car. 


Distinctive Jackson features have always 
marked our product. 


Many of these features have been so widely 
adopted that they have become standard. 


We were early pioneers in the practice — now 
so generally used — of incorporating motor, 
clutch and transmission into a unit, with one 
protective housing. 





Jackson Automobile Co. 
1020 E. Main Street, Jackson, Michigan 


Send full particulars of 1913 Jacksons, including“Olympic.” 
Name 


Address 





34-inch Wheels 
115-inch Wheelbase 


Deep, Roomy Body 


The same is true of the flexible three-point sus- 
pension of the unit power plant. 


We recall this simply to show you the value of 
Jackson experience as applied to the “Olympic.” 


We have always insisted that comfort should 
go with power and size. 


Hence the four fuil elliptic springs. 


Hence tires that are practically oversize for a 
car of the weight of the “Olympic.” 


Hence the longer, deeper body; the increased 


leg and foot room. 


These and the long stroke 35 horsepower mo- 
tor are the value points of the “ Olympic.” 


Some of them you can get in some other car 
if you are willing to pay $1800 or more. 


Others you cannot get in any other car, even at 
higher prices. 


We want you to see the Jackson “Olympic” 
before you decide on your new car. 


But we urge you to do so without the slightest 
doubt as to what your judgment will be. 


Jackson dealers in the principal centers are 
ready now to show you the car and demon- 
strate it. 


And the factory is ready to make shipments on 
early orders. 


If, by chance, your local Jackson dealer has 
not been supplied with a specimen car, please 
write the factory for detailed information. 


OTHER MODELS 

The “ Majestic” at $1850 has a long-stroke (4% x 544) motor 
of 45H.P. Its wheelbase is 124 inches; tires 34 x 4 inches; 
springs, full elliptic front and rear. It is equipped with 
self-starter, mohair top, top hood, windshield, speed- 
ometer, demountable rims, extra rim, tire holder, foot rail, 
coat rail, pump, tools and jack. It has powerful electric 
headlights with parabolic reflectors, flush dash lights (elec- 
tric) and an electric tail lamp. The current for the lights 
is supplied by a dynamo driven by the motor, which 
charges a storage battery for use when the motor is not 
running. The car has black and nickel trimmings. 

Watch for our new six-cylinder touring car. It will be an- 
nounced in a few weeks, and will be ready for early delivery. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE Co. 
1020 E. Main Street JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Full Elliptic Springs 


Nopuer Equipment includes Mohair Top, Top Hood, Folding Windshield, Gas Tank, Demount- 


Rims, Extra Rim, Tire Carrier, Coat Rail, Foot Rail, Pump, Jack, Tire Outfit and Tools. 


Complete Equipment 
Black and Nickel Trimmings 





This is the unit power plant of the “Olympic.” The enclosure 

motor, clutch and transmission in the same housing has a greater 
object than the protection of all moving parts from dust and dirt 
That object is the preservation, in spite of road shocks and strains, 
of perfect alignment of the working parts—which is absolutely 
necessary if these parts are to remain at highest efhciency thoough- 
out the life of the car. The whole construction is oil-tight, and all 





the working parts run in a bath of oil, which is circ ulated from a 
reservoir in the base of the motor. 

Seewte Gravity of Gasoline 6O Tet Ne C22 

Temmerttere of Gasoline 74 Core. DEC. 14.191 

Temperetere of Room Bz fe 

lem peretere of Water 460 


pareve Used 
Moto, MOQ (44°98 UP 
Oynamomete: WE/ONT £ 
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This chart shows the power developed, under actual test, by the 
Jackson “Olympic” motor at various speeds. The line marked 

power curve indicates the increase of power as the motor speed 
is ace to the of 35 H. P. at 1500 revolutions 
per minute. 








This is a typical Jackson hunt spring construction, showing par- 
ticularly the full elli _ c spring and the manner of its suspension. 
@ suspension is flexible —as in the rear springs also —thus to 
& greater extent protecting the running gear from shock and show- 
ing a material advantage in the life of tires. Every buggy user 
knows the value of full elliptic springs. Each model is so equipped, 
front and rear. 
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It’s Your Move! 
Lo “‘checkmate” the Clothes Problem—be Royal Tailored 


Here it is again—this everlasting clothes question—nudging 
you once more with the need for a new suit or overcoat. 


How are you going to answer the call this Fall? 








~ 


<) By the Royal lailored-to-order System ol 


(1) By the Grab-Bag system of slipping into the having every detail of your suit or overcoat built 
first convenient store, and slipping out again in a exactly as you dictate it—of having fit, fabric and 
b ] Bb to) - - & 
pot-luck-chosen, take-it-as-it-is-garment OR fashion moulded to your ideal and identity. 
It means Uncertainty ve ed-to-order clothes, by thx a) 
Certainty system, cost no more than t change \ r ti rt i {> 
KTURES And the makeshift kind. $20, $25, $20, you've been buy clot t S ge 





G FEA pe - oe . » Ole = TT = . — 7 ss Guarantee . {7 
Xie , ons price, in 5 gives you, thru Royal Ser ; n urd c ' 
of RS ne cure either cas the world’s best made-to-order are he’s a Royal « a. Ta est Wy o 
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ws lout Wool is about the vork And you can « n buy If ask for a Royal t toned onto Fru ge ent § 
— auPor rantee same. For, a real Koyal Tailored Suit for a order t ell take your measur the g8™ , 2 Ome ) 4 : 2 
“sALes! 1. Garment note you y as $16—backed by all tl ind do it with pride and pleasur ment f : rh , i n § 

. Vite cess stron this re- Roy al features of ¢ uarantece \1 il Tailor corner aimosta * s "Not } ; . . 3 
Wath san “ 1} ~- © ctnaes ‘ 7 ¢ ¢ Pp, 7) : 
Pe ANoltere — Your Best Home Chthier Has a : she - : xtur “et 7 0 : } = ’ 
eco seanle Snot Roval-Tailor Corner that isn’t true | r t iN 
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} The Style Book. 
New Fall styles in clothes for men and Young men. 
. 
N the Style Book we show you, in twenty-four artistic illus- 
trations, just how the new models look. This is the twenty- 
eighth season for this guide to good style; it has been a great 
force in raising the level of good taste in men’s clothes. 
Young men will be especially interested in the pages which show the smart 
fashions in our Varsity line, made expressly for them. 
The Fall Style Book illustrations show scenes in and around 
Philadelphia. The cover is by Samuel Nelson Abbott. 
; Send six cents for your copy. 
. Hart Schaffner & Marx 
;* Good Clothes Makers 
s f Chicago New York 
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WE By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Yr CHASE EMERSON 





ENRY MILLICK 

CHESTER, rising 

early from intermittent 
slumbers, found himself the 
first of the crowded Pullman 
to make a toilet in the men’s 
smoke and wash room, and so 
had the place to himself—an 
advantage of high dramatic 
value to a person of his age 
and temperament, on account 
of the mirrors which, set at 
various angles, afford a fine 
view of the profile. Henry 
Millick Chester, scouring 
cinders and stickiness from his 
eyes and rouging his ears 
with honest friction, enriched 
himself of this too unfamiliar 
opportunity. He smiled and 
was warmly interested in the 
results of his smile in reflec- 
tion, particularly in some 
pleasant alterations it effected 
upon an outline of the cheek 
usually invisible to the bearer. 
He smiled graciously, then he 
smiled sardonically. Other 
smiles he offered—the tender 
smile, the forbidding smile, the 
austere and the seductive, the 
haughty and the pleading, 
the mordant and the compas- 
sionate, the tolerant but incred- 
ulous smile of a man of the 
world, and the cold, ascetic 








years—gazed out of the win- 
dow with an indifference whic! 
would have been obtrusive if 
any of the other breakfasters 
had happened to notice it 
The chill exclusiveness of his 
expression was a rebuke to 
such prying members of the 
proletariat as might be striv- 
ing to read his thoughts, and 
barred his fellow passengers 
from every privilege to his 
consideration, The intensely 
reserved gentleman was occ 
pied with interests which were 
the perquisites of onl hi 
few existing peers in birth, 
position and intelligence, none 
of whom, patently, was in that 
car 

He looked freezingly upon 
the abashed lands« ape, which 
fled in shame; nor was that 
wintry stare relaxed when the 
steward placed some one oppo- 
site him at the little table. 
Nay, our frosty scholar now 
intensified the bleakness of his 
isolation, retiring quite to the 
pole in reproval of this too 
close intrusion. He resolutely 
denied the existence of his 


s, refused conscious- 


z 
< 


ness of its humanity, even of 


its sex and then inconsist 





enti began to perspire with 





smile that shows a woman 
that her shallow soul has been 


“Don’t You Think That a Girl Has Seen More of the Wortd at Twenty Than a Man?" 





the horrible impression that it 


was giaring at him 


xed! It 








read all too easily— pastimes abandoned only with the purely decorative application of was a dreadful feeling. He felt himself growing red, and coughed vehemently to : 
shaving lather to his girlish chin. However, as his unbeetling brow was left unobscured, the public an explanation of his change of color. At last, his suffering grown unendu ‘ 
he was able to pursue his physiognomical researches and to produce for his continued he desperately turned his eyes full upon the newcomer. She was not looking at him at 
enlightenment a versatile repertory of frowns—the stern, the quizzical, the bitter, the all, but down at the edge of the white cloth on her own side of the table; and she wa 
treacherous, the bold, the agonized, the inquisitive, the ducal, and the frown of the the very prettiest girl he had ever seen in his life. 
husband who says: “I forgive you. Go!” A few minutes later Mr. Chester, abruptly She was about his own age. Her prettiness was definitely extreme, and its fair 
pausing in the operation of fastening his collar, bent a sudden, passionate interest upon delicacy was complete and without any imperfection whatever. She was dressed 
his right forearm, without apparent cause and with the air of never having seen it until pleasant shades of tan and brow A brown veil misted the rim of her hat, tan glo 
that moment. He clenched his fingers tightly, producing a slight stringiness above the were folded back from her wrists; and they, and all she wore, were fresh and trim and 
wrist, then crooked his elbow with intensity, noting this enormous effect in all the ingrimed by the dusty journe She was charming. Henry Millick Chester's fir 
mirrors. Regretfully he let his shirtsleeve fall and veil the rare but private beauties just gasping appraisal of her was perfectly accurate, for she was a peach or a rose, or ar 

scovered, rested his left hand negligently upon his hip, extended his right in a gesture that is dewy and fresh and delectable. She wa de ome } ‘ ‘ 

flawle ssly aristocratic grace and, with a slight inclination of his head, uttered aloud moothnest thing in the world, and the w ad KnovV ! 
these simple but befitting words: “I thank ye, my good people.”” T’ yoong Maister She looked uy 

greeting the loyal tenantry who acclaimed his return to Fielding Manor, a flower Henry Millick Chester was lost 
progress thoroughly incomprehensible to the Pullman porter whose transfixed eye glaze At the same instant that the gone feeling came ove edr 
ntruded through the narrow doorway Mr. Chester « ountere Lo tne edge o! the tabie Who can te © Kiet he t 


ipon an old-gold face 

















the glass above the nickeled washbasins. The Liby withdrew in a cloud of silence The conversation began with formalitic whine ’ 
nd t’ yoong Maister, flushing somewhat, resumed his toilet with annoyed precisio nvenient placing of a gar-bow 4 hing of exhaust , 
ind no more embroidery. He had yesterday completed his sophomore ye ‘ e weather, s} ed as the J , f the gentle waiter, fell { : ¢ obs 
brushes he applied to | now adult locks were those of a junior. And with a ma ¢ ! ords of diamonds and r 1 pear Our He no . . 
had come a man’s cares and responsibilities. Several long years had rolled awa here she left it e put it to its utmost o on , 2 ‘ 
ce for the last time he had made himsellf on atr t ib r org ‘ ! f t r r g we ‘ ¢ le N 
1 sarsaparilla pop. oa ‘ j we orke ‘ her g ‘ } ‘ , y 
Zigzagging throug! shoe-bordered aisles of leeper in morning disheveiment ne to be hideou The thread broke fr ‘ ere he rf ‘ 
yught the dining car, where the steward escorted him to an end table for two. He disappeared: a desperate pr ‘ de ed P P , anes ; ; ys 
would have assumed his seat with that air negligent hauteur which was hi hose Fra al Mr. Chester searched fc e me | ‘ ‘ 
manner for public appearances, had not the train, taking a curve at high speed, heaved ¢ punter According to the rule mething ; » happen that wo t 
him into the undesirable embrace of ar elderly man breaklasting across the alsie K e¢ is Patr i Beekma the sister of | room! . ‘ Reekma i b 
your feet, sonny; Keep your feet,”’ said this barbarian. little witting that he addressed hould be handing the imperturbable Dawh re to «« M eur ‘ 
i member of the nineteen-something prom. committee. People at the next table laughed married vour ter th sfternoo But eemed ke he , 
genially, and Mr. Chester, muttering a word of hostile apolog catapulted into ! ame was Jake Schr 7 , ake ed Cedar } ‘ 4 
signed place his cheeks hot with the triple outrage asn’t coming from or going t Palm Beact F I ‘ 
He relieved himself a little by the icy repulsion with which he countered the cordial now hustled earnestly across the } ye ere ( 
advances of the waiter, who took his order and wished him a good mor! gy, hoped he Ofte is every one kno people ave beer ‘ ‘ ‘ yi ‘ 
had slept well, declared the weather delightful and, unanswered, yet preserved | ick of a word. and fe have realized this more vig r He 
beautiful courtesy unimpaired. When this humble ambassador had departed on |} helplessly suffered the precious minute » accumulate va ‘ id thoug? 
mission to the kitchen Henry Millick Chester, unwarrantably persuaded that all eye of something to say, yet he abandone Probably he wise a } he 
were searching his every inch and angle 4 r ression not uncharacter lg ‘ g W ‘ le. x? ‘ ‘ 
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He Lifted Both the Precious Envelope and 
the Fingers That Inciosed it to His Lips 


The strain was relieved by a heavenly accident which 
saved the life of a romance near perishing at birth. That 
charming girl, relaxing slightly in her chair, made some 
small, indefinite and entirely ladylike movement of rest- 
fulness that reached its geutle culmination upon the two 
feet of Mr. Chester which, obviously mistaken for struc- 
tural adjuncts of the table, were thereby glorified and 
became beautiful on the mountains. He was not the man 
to criticise the remarkable ignorance of dining-car table 
architecture thus displayed, nor did he in any wise resent 
being mistaken up to the ankles for metal or wood. No. 
The light pressure of her small heels hardly indented the 
stout toes of his brown shoes; the soles of her slippers 
reposed upon his two insteps, and rapture shook his soul 
to its foundations, while the ineffable girl gazed lustrously 
out of the window, the clear serenity of her brilliant eyes 
making plain her complete unconsciousness of the nature 
of what added to her new comfort. 

A terrific blush sizzled all over him, and to conceal its 
visible area he bent low to his coffee. She was unaware. 
He was transported, she—to his eyes—transfigured. 
Glamour diffused itself about her, sprayed about them 
both like showers of impalpable gold-dust, and filled the 
humble dining car— it filled the whole world. Transformed, 
seraphic waiters passed up and down the aisle in a sort of 
obscure radiance. A nimbus hovered faintly above the 
brown veil; a sacred luminosity was exhaled by the very 
tablecloth, where an angel’s pointed fingers drummed 
absently. 

It would be uncharitable to believe that a spirit of 
retaliation inspired the elderly and now replete man across 
the aisle, and yet, when he rose, he fell upon the neck of 
Henry as Henry had fallen upon his, and the shock of it 
jarred four shoes from the acute neighborliness of their 
juxtaposition. The accursed graybeard, giggling in his 
senility, passed on; but that angel leaped backward in 
her chair while her beautiful eyes, wide open, stunned, her 
beautiful mouth, wide open, incredulous, gave proof that 
horror can look bewitching. 

“Murder!” she gasped. ‘Were those your feet?’ 

And as he could compass no articulate reply, she grew 
as pink as he, murmured inaudibly and stared at him in 
wider and wilder amazement. 

“It—it didn’t hurt,” ne finally managed to stammer. 

At this she covered her blushes with her two hands and 
began to gurgle and shake with laughter. She laughed and 
laughed and laughed. It becamea paroxysm. He laughed, 
too, because she laughed. Other passengers looked at them 
and laughed. The waiters laughed; they approved 
colored waiters always approve of laughter—and a merry 
spirit went abroad in the car. 

At last she controlled herself long enough to ask: 

“But what did you think of me?” 

“It—it didn't hurt,” he repeated idiotically, to his own 
mortification, for he passionately aspired to say something 
airy and winsome; but, as he couldn't think of anything 
like that, he had to let it go. “Oh, not at all,” he added 
feebly. 





However, “‘though not so deep as a well,” it served, "twas 
enough, for she began to laugh again and there loomed no 
further barrier in the way of acquaintance. Therefore it 
was pleasantly without constraint, and indeed as a matter 
of course, that he dropped into a chair beside her half an 
hour later, in the observation car; and something in the 
way she let the Illustrated London News slide into the 
vacant chair on the other side of her might have suggested 
that she expected him. 

“T was still wondering what you must have thought 
of me.” 

This gave him an opportunity, because he had thought 
out a belated reply for the first time she said it. Hence, 
quick as a flash, he made the dashing rejoinder: 

“It wasn’t so much what I thought of you, but what 
I thought of myself—I thought I was in heaven!” 

She must have known what pretty sounds her laughter 
made. She laughed a great deal. She even had a way of 
laughing in the middle of some of her words, and it yave 
them a kind of ripple. There are girls who naturally laugh 
like that; others learn to; a few won't, and some can’t. 
It isn’t fair to the ones that can’t. 

“But you oughtn’t to tell me that,” she said. 

It was in the middle of ‘“‘oughtn’t” that she rippled. A 
pen cannot express it, neither can a typewriter, and no one 
has yet invented a way of writing with a flute; but the 
effect on Henry shows what a wonderful ripple it was. 
Henry trembled. From this moment she had only to 





There Was in Her Face 
Something Like a Fleeting Regret x 


ripple to make Henry tremble. Henry was more in love 
than he had been at breakfast. Henry was a Goner. 

“Why oughtn’t I to?” he demanded with white inten- 
sity. “If anything’s true it’s right to tell it, isn’t it? 
I believe that everybody has a right to tell the truth, don’t 
you?” 

“Ye-es —— 

“You take the case of a man that’s in love,” said 
this rather precipitate gentleman; “isn’t it right for him 
to ——"” 

“But suppose,” she interrupted, becoming instantly 
serious with the introduction of the great topic—‘‘ Suppose 
he isn’t really in love. Don’t you think there are very few 
cases of people truly and deeply caring for each other?”’ 

“There are men,” he said firmly, ““who know how to 
love truly and deeply, and could never in their lives care 
for anybody but the one woman they have picked out. I 
don’t say all men feel that way; I don’t think they do. 
But there are a few that are capable of it.””. The seats in 
an observation car are usually near neighbors, and it hap- 
pened that the brown cuff of a tan sleeve, extended repose- 
fully on the arra of her chair, just touched the back of his 
hand, which rested on the arm of his. This ethereally light 
contact continued. She had no apparent cognizance of it, 
but a vibrant thrill passed through him, and possibly quite 
a hearty little fire might have been built under him without 
his perceiving good cause for moving. He shook, gulped, 
and added: “I am!” 

“But how could you be sure of that,” she said thought- 
fully, “‘until you tried?" And as he seemed about to 
answer, perhaps too impulsively, she checked him with a 
smiling ‘‘At your age!” 


” 
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“You don’t know how old I am. I’m older than you!” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one next March.” 

“What day?” 

“The seventh.” 

“That is singular!” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” she began in a low tone and with full recog- 
nition of the solemn import of the revelation—‘‘ Because 
my birthday is only one day after yours. I was twenty 
years old the eighth of last March.” 

“By George!”” The exclamation came from him, husky 
with awe. 

There was a fateful silence. 

“Yes, I was born on the eighth,” she said slowly. 
“‘And me on the seventh!”” At such a time no man is 
purist. 

“Tt is strange,”’ she said. 

“Strange! I came into the world just one day before 
you did!” 

They looked at each other curiously, deeply stirred. 
Coincidence could not account for those birthdays of 
theirs, nor chance for their meeting on a train “‘like this.” 
Henry Millick Chester was breathless. The mysteries 
were glimpsed. No doubt was possible—he and the won- 
drous creature at his side were meant for each other, 
intended from the beginning of eternity. 

She dropped her eyes slowly from his, but he was satis- 
fied that she had felt the marvel precisely as he had felt it. 

“Don’t you think,” she said gently, “that a girl has 
seen more of the world at twenty than a man?” 

Mr. Chester well wished to linger upon the subject of 
birthdays; however, the line of original research suggested 
by her question was alluring also. ‘‘Yes—and no,” he 
answered with admirable impartiality. ‘‘In some ways, 
yes. In some ways, no. For instance, you take the case 
of a man that’s in love ——” 

“Well,” interrupted the lady, “I think, for instance, 
that a girl understands men better at twenty than men 
do women.” 

“It may be,” he admitted, nodding. “I like to think 
about the deeper things like this sometimes.” 

“So do I. I think they’re interesting,” she said with 
that perfect sympathy of understanding which he believed 
she was destined to extend to him always and in all things. 
“Life itself is interesting. Don’t you think so?” 

“I think it’s the most interesting subject there can be. 
Real life, that is, though—not just on the surface. Now, 
for instance, you take the case of a man that’s in 

“Do you go in much for reading?” she asked. 

“Sure. But as I was saying, you take ——” 

“I think reading gives us so many ideas, don’t you?” 

“Yes. I get a lot out of it. I % 

“I do too. I try to read only the best things,” she said. 
“T don’t believe in reading everything, and there's so much 
to read nowadays that isn’t really good.” 

“Who do you think,” he inquired with deference, “is the 
best author now?” 

It was not a question to be settled quite offhand; she 
delayed her answer slightly, then, with a gravity appro- 
priate to the literary occasion, temporized: ‘‘ Well, since 
Victor Hugo is dead, it’s hard to say just who is the best.” 


& 





“Keep Your Feet, Sonny; Keep Your Feet"’ 
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“Yes, it is,” he agreed. ‘“‘We get that in the English 
course in college. There aren’t any great authors any more. 
I expect probably Swinburne’s the best.” 

She hesitated. ‘“‘Perhaps; but more as a poet.” 

He assented. ‘“‘Yes, that’s so. I expect he would be 
classed more as a poet. Come to think of it, I believe he’s 
dead too. I’m not sure though; maybe it was Beerbohm 
Tree—somebody like that. I've forgotten; but, any- 
way, it doesn’t matter. I didn’t mean poetry; I meant 
who do you think writes the best books? Mrs. Humphry 
Ward?” 

“Yes, she’s good, and so’s Henry James.” 

“T’ve never read anything by Henry James. I guess 
I'll read some of his this summer. What's the best one to 
begin on?”’ 

The exquisite pink of her cheeks extended its area 
almost imperceptibly. “Oh, any one. They're all pretty 
good. Do you care for Nature?” 

“Sure thing,”’ he returned quickly. ‘Do you?’ 

“T love it!” 

“SodolI. I can’t do much for mathematics though.” 

“Br-r!"" She shivered prettily. “I hate it!” 

“So dol. I can’t give astronomy a whole lot either.” 

She turned a softly reproachful inquiry upon him. ‘Oh, 
don’t you love to look at the stars?” 

In horror lest the entrancing being think him a brute, 
he responded with breathless haste: “Oh, rath-er-r! To 
look at 'em, sure thing! I meant astronomy in college; 
that’s mostly math, you know—just figures. But stars to 
look at—of course that’s different. Why, I look up at 'em 
for hours sometimes!” 


He believed what he was saying. 
“TI look up at ’em, and think and think and think « 

“So do 1.” Her voice was low and hushed; there was 
something almost holy in the sound of it, and a delicate 


glow suffused her lovely, upraised face—like that picture 
of Saint Cecilia, he thought. “‘Oh, I love the stars! An 
music—and flowers ? 

“And birds,” he added automatically in a tone that, 
could it by some miracle have been heard at home, would 
have laid his nine-year-old brother flat on the floor in a 
might-be mortal swoon. 

A sweet warmth centered in the upper part of his dia 
phragm and softly filtered throughout him. The delicious 
future held no doubts or shadows for him. It was assured. 
He and this perfect woman had absolutely identical 
tastes; their abhorrences and their enthusiasms marched 
together; they would never know a difference in all their 
lives to come. Destiny unrolled before him a shini 
way which they two would walk hand-in-hand through 
the summer days to a calm and serene autumn, respected 
and admired by the world, but finding ever their greatest 

tl 





\ 


and most sacred joy in the light of each other's eyes 
light none other than the other could evoke. 
Could it be possible, he wondered, that he was the same 
callow boy who but yesterday pranced and exulted in the 
“‘pee-rade” of the new juniors! How absurd and pur- 
poseless that old life seemed; how far away, how futile, 
and how childish! Well, it was over, finished. By this 
time tomorrow he would have begun his business career. 
Back in the old life he had expected to go through a 
law school after graduating from college, subsequently to 
enter his father’s office. That meant five years before 
even beginning to practice, an idea merely laughable now. 
There was a men’s furnishing store on a popular corner 
at home; it was an establishment that had always 
attracted him, and what pleasanter way to plow the road 


hat 


to success than through acres of variously woven fabr 


richly colored silks, delicate linens, silver mounti and 





odorous leather n cong 1] association wi neckties 

walking-sticks, hosiery and stickpins? He would be at 

home a few hours hence, and he would not del: Afts 
h he would go boldly to his father and say: rather, 


I have reached man’s estate and I have put away childish 





things. I have made up my mind upon a certain matter 
d you will only waste time by any effort to alter this, 

my firm determination. Father, I here an 

all le gal ambilior for the reason tl 

is more suited to my inclinations anc 

I have met the one and o ly woman 

I intend to make her my wile. Father, you have al iys 

dealt squarely with me; I will deal squarely with you. | 

ask you the simple question: Will you or will you no 


advance me the funds to purchase an interest in Paul H 
Hoy & Company's Men's Outfitting E 


you will not, then I shall seek help elsewhers 






Waking dreams are as swift, sometimes, as the other 
kind—which, we hear, thread mazes so labyrinthine 
“between the opening and the closing of a door’; and 
a twenty-year-old fancy, fermenting in the iz 
six-and-seven-eighths plaid cap, effervesces with a power 





of sizzling and sparkling and popping. 
“IT believe I love music best of all,”’ said the girl dreamily. 
“Do you play?” he asked, and his tone and look were 
those of one who watches at the sick-bed of a valued cl 
Yes, a littl 


‘I love the piano.” 


1G 


He was untroubled by any remorse 


for what he and some of his gang had done only two days 
since to a previously fine instrument in his dormitory 
entry. He had forgotten the dead past in his present 
vision, which was of a luxurious room in a spacious man 





da a tired man of affairs coming quietly into that 
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The Upper Falts of the McKenzie River. 
A National Power Site Which Should be 
Retained Regardtess of Surrounding Land 


HE statement has been repeatedly made that the 

national forest policy retards development. The 

establishment of the national forests is persistently 
asserted to have resulted in the withdrawal of vast quan- 
tities of agricultural land from settlement. Certain mem- 
bers of Congress and hostile newspapers have repeatedly 
charged the Forest Service with locking up thousands of 
undeveloped farms in the national forests, and by its 
bureaucratic methods depriving settlers of the rights to 
which they are entitled by law. Statements on this sub- 
ject which entirely misrepresent actual conditions have 
been made so often and so insistently that, although 
refuted over and over again, many persons unfamiliar with 
local conditions have come to believe them. 

From its inception the national forest policy has been 
vigorously opposed by certain interests in the country. 
The opposition first attempted to break down the whole 
system and abolish the national forests. This effort has 
failed because the people at large are convinced that 
the national forests must be retained, and much less of 


for Reforesting Denuded Areas in Near+by Forests. 
ment This Land Would be Surrendered to the 


direct attack upon the national forests is heard 
than formerly. The opposition attempts to accomp 
the same ends by less direct methods. 

The attack on the Forest Service in its execution of the 
Forest Homestead Law is part of this campaign aga tthe 
whole national forest system. Many critics of the Fore 
Service have been misled in re 


gard to the agri 


resources within the national forests and the present 
methods of putting them to use. They unwittingly ler 
their support to a movement which, if successful, will beg 
the disintegration of the national forests and seriously set 
back the entire conservation policy. 

Misleading informatio ntly circulated reg 
the agricultural lands within the national forests r 
last June, in the passage by the Senate of a rider to the 
appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture, 
which could not fail to result in turning over public prop 
erty worth millions of dollars to private exploitati 
Although proclaimed in the interest of agricultural set tl 


ment, this amendment would block rather thar 
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The Wasatch Forest Nursery is Now Growing Four Million Seediings Annually Water Power in the Oregon Naticenat 
Uader the Senate Amend: Porests. Imail Patches of Arabie Land 
First Applicant as Parmiand 


Often Control Such Sites 
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Agricultural Settiement Under the Home: 
stead Law, Situated on Heavily Timbered 
Lands in Western Oregon 


The national forests are situated in the mountains. 
They embrace the bulk of the forest-bearing lands still 
in Government ownership in the Rocky Mountains, the 
Cascade Mountains, the Sierra Nevada Mountains of 
California, and a part of the ranges adjoining the Pacific 
Coast. East of the Rocky Mountains there are national 
forests only in isolated mountainous areas, like the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, the Big Horns of Wyoming, the 
Wichita Mountains of Oklahoma, the Ozarks of Arkansas, 
and the sandhills of Nebraska and Kansas, with the excep- 
tion of small forests in Minnesota, Michigan and Florida. 

For the most part the topography of the national forests 
‘heir soil and climate in the main are 
unsuited to agriculture. In drawing the boundaries of the 
forests all compact bodies of agricultural land of any extent 
have been excluded. In every mountain region, however, 
limited areas here and there, along the bottoms of valleys, 
on benches and at the confluence of streams are susceptible 
of cultivation. The forests include several valleys from 
one-fourth to one-half mile wide and twenty to forty miles 
long, covered with dense virgin timber, where a consider- 
able number of farms can be successfully developed after 


the forest is cut 


is very rugged. JT 


The Truth About Our Timber Lands 


L NDER the present laws, as executed by the Forest Serv- 
ce, these lands are passing into the hands of bona-fide 
settlers as rapidly as the timber is removed. Their area 
has been enormously exaggerated, because of the pressure 
of speculators to get timber for nothing under the home- 
id laws. The arable lands on these few river bottoms 
will not cover over one-half of one per cent of the entire 
national forest area. The rest of 
the agricultural land is in scattered 


uf 






The Valley of Two Medicine Creek in the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest, Montana. Cultivable Fiats in Such Vatleys 
Often Controt Dam Sites of Exceedingly Great Value 


Not over four per cent of the actual forest area has the 
combination of topography, climate and soil that would 
permit the land to be tilled successfully. Fully one-fourth 
of this amount cannot be cultivated without irrigation. At 
least half of it is now covered with heavy timber and has a 
much greater value for its timber than for farming. Over 
one-fourth is now available for settlement and is opened to 
the homesteader upon application. 

These facts are not appreciated by the general public. 
Statements are made by some newspapers and members of 
Congress that great stretches of the national forests are 
agricultural. The national forests have been likened to 
lands in Ohio or Indiana when those states were a virgin 
wilderness. The belief has been spread abroad that, if 
opened to entry, these areas would be developed in small 
tracts, the timber removed, and the land put at once under 
profitable cultivation. It is asserted that single states, 
like Colorado or Idaho, have been deprived of the settle- 
ment of millions of acres of valuable farms. Such state- 
ments are not in accordance with the facts. In comparison 
with Eastern conditions, the national forests typically 
resemble the most rugged portions of the White Mountains 
or Southern Appalachians. 

Equally misleading statements have been spread abroad 
about the policy of the Forest Service. It has been reiter- 
ated that the Government declines to release, under the 
Forest Homestead Law, lands that are chiefly valuable 
for agriculture; and again that the narrow and burdensome 
restrictions read into the law by the Forest Service so hin- 
der and discourage settlement as to make the statute of no 
effect. It is doubtless through such misrepresentation that 
the recent Democratic piatform refers to the alleged annul- 
ment of the will of Congress as to agricultural lands in 
national forests by administrative regulation. It is unbe- 
lievable that those who drew this plank knew either the 
actual conditions in the national forests or the real facts 
about what the Government is doing to make the limited 














A Growth of Western Pine on Agricultural 
Lands in a National Forest of Idaho. This 
Timber is Worth $400 an Acre 


agricultural resources of these forests available for use. 
They certainly could not have realized the consequences of 
a general throwing open to entry of all lands in the forests 
having arable soil, regardless of their value for other 
purposes, 

When the national forests were established there was no 
law permitting the homesteader to obtain lands within 
them. In 1906 the so-called Forest Homestead Law was 
passed, upon the recommendation of the Forest Service. 
Under this act !ands deemed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to be valuable chiefly for agriculture and not needed 
for public uses are opened to entry. Under this law the 
Forest Service has consistently encouraged settlement on 
lands chiefly valuable for growing farm crops. Since 1906 
approximately one million four hundred thousand acres 
have been opened to entry in accordance with its terms, for 
the benefit of upward of twelve thousand settlers. 


The First Principles of Forest Service 


HE Forest Service desires bona-fide settlement in the 
netional forests. One of the fundamental principles of 
the national forest policy is to promote the best use of every 
kind of land. Settlement not only puts land of greater 
value for agriculture than for timber or other purposes to 
its highest use, but also, by bringing settlers into the moun- 
tains, makes forest administration and protection easier. 
The Forest Service needs the help of settlers in fire protec- 
tion. It is obtaining their assistance in many localities 
through coéperative arrangements, and is enlisting their 
services largely as members of the regular protective and 
administrative force and in the construction of trails and 
other improvements. Every homebuilder in a national 
forest is an immediate asset in it 
present administration and future 





parcels, in narrow strips along 
streams or benches, small patches 
where twostreams unite, orsemi-arid 
mesas in the Southwest. 

Much land iving within the na- 
tional forest boundaries is in private 
ownership, having been aequired 
before the forests were created. 
Naturally the most valuable lands 
were the first to be taken up. The 
result is that one may travel for 
hours within a national forest, seeing 
land that is largely capable of agri- 
cultural development but that has 
not been so developed; and the 
impression is formed that the land is 
part of the national forest. Where 
critics of the Forest Service have 
designated particular tracts, investi- 
gation has often proved that the 
criticism concerned land already in 
private ownership. The supposi- 
tion that such land is a part of the 

itional forest is natural when it is 
found eovered with heavy timber 
and without evidences of cultiva- 
tion. Such land is not cleared be- 
cause the owners are holding it for 








development. 
Recognizing these facts, the serv- 
ice encourages settlement under 


the Forest Homestead Act of all 
lands that are properly classifiable 
as agricultural and likely to be 
taken by bona-fide homemaker 
On the other hand, it has consist- 
ently resisted efforts to throw largé 
areas of heavily timbered land out 
of the national forests on the ground 
of alleged agricultural value, when 
it was certain that agricultural 
development would not be apt to 
follow 

Frequent efforts have been made 
to secure such eliminations by 
presidential proclamation or by act 
of Congress, The rider recently 
adopted by the Senate is the result 
of a determined effort to require 
the opening to entry of all lands 
within the national forests which 
have any agricultural possibilities, 
regardless of their value for stand- 
ing timber, water power, or other 
purposes besides farming, and re- 








the future value of its timber. 


Unused Power on the McKenzie River, in the Cascade National Forest 


gardless of the need of portions of 
such lands for public uses 
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In short, though the Forest Service has done its 
utmost to encourage homebuilding on lands chiefly 
valuable for agriculture, it has declined to open to 
entry under the guise of settlement lands that are 
worth far more for timber or water power than for 
any possible agricultural use, and that are not wanted 
for homes at all. 

The Forest Service has been subjected to the 
greatest pressure to throw open the considerable 
areas that are now covered with valuable timber and 
will be suitable for agricultural use when cleared of 
forest. There has also been strong influence brought 
to bear to separate from the forests timber lands 
whose topography, soil and climate absolutely pre- 
clude any agriculture. The timber lands now in 
private ownership in national forest regions have 
been obtained from the Government under various 
public-land laws for nothing or at a very small 
price. Large timber holdings have been built up 
very cheaply, because entrymen were glad to sell 
their patents for much less than the real value of 
the timber. Many of the largest owners thus secured 
their timber for a few cents a thousand feet. Today 
it is worth from two dollars to five dollars. The 
establishment of the national forests stopped these 
speculative profits. Government timber can now be 
obtained only by paying its actual market value. 
It is but natural that the effort to secure these 
resources under the old terms, at a mere fraction of 
their worth, should be renewed. 


The Washington Petition 


HE Forest Service is constantly receiving applica- 
tions for heavily timbered lands under the Forest 





Homestead Act. The present value of the timber 








on such areas far exceeds the value of the land for 

agriculture after the trees are cut. The purpose of 

most of these applications is to secure the timber 

for speculation. lr many cases applicatior s have been 
received for timber lands on mountain slopés where there 
never will and never can be any farming. Petitions for the 
elimination of large blocks of land from the national 
forests, where not over three or four per cent of the 
area has any potential agricultural value, are commor 
A petition that had been adopted by 


the state of Washington was presented to the President, 





f 


the legislature of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and Congress last winter, 
to eliminate over one hundred thousand acre from 
one national forest in Washington. The petition assert 
that the land is chiefly valuable for agriculture and does 
As a matter of fact, the n 


crest of the Cascade Mountains, rising to a height of over 


contain heavy timber. 





four thousand feet, runs through the middle of the area 


which has growing on it not less than one and one-half 





billion feet of merchantable timber. 





cent of the land has such high elevation that clim: 


‘ } - i ‘ 
precludes agriculture. On account of adverse climate 
rough topography and unfit soil, not over five per cent of 
the whole t ri ever be farmed. Of this five per cent 






imber running from forty to 
A small portior 


may properly be classed as valuable for agriculture; and 


fully one-half is covered wit! 


ntvu.f 


seventy-five thousand board feet per acre 


this is now being given to settlers under the Forest Home 
The heavily timber 








stead Act as rapidly as they appl) 


portions having arable soil will be cut over as soon as the 


timber ¢ 





n be disposed of and then opened to settlement. 








Many of the areas that sper ulators are now seeking con- 
tain fr » hundred thousand to two hundred thousand 
feet « r to the acre. Single claims of one hundred 





nd sixty acres would have a value of from fif 





sand to seventy-five thousand dollars. In the Prie 


Valley in the Kanik 


su Forest, Idaho, there are twenty-five 


Some Agricutturai Land in a National Forest of Western 
Washington Worth $200 an Acre for its Timber 
thousand acres of arable land, bearing from sixty thou- 
sand to one hundred and twer ty-five thousand feet of 
merchantable timber to the acre. Much of this timber 


is Idaho white pine, the most valuable forest tree of the 

















Northwest. It is no purchased from the Government at 
prices ranging from four to six dollars per thousand feet 
An acre of timber land in this valley is worth from on 
hundred to five hundred yr it tumpag 4 vl 
homestead of one hund \ acre woul © 
t timber t on Xlee ! sana 

ent e thousand dollar I nproved alue 
the land riarming co i *L possib exceed twe e} 
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standing timber upon an average claim in such lands 
is worth from ten thousand to fifty thousand dollars 
If thrown open to entry under the general home 
stead laws, most of the lands of this character would 
be entered by timber speculators, not by bona-fick 
homesteaders. This is shown conclusively by the 
character of the entries on similar lands prior to th 
creation of the national forests. On the vast majorit 
of the so-called homesteads located on heavily tin 
bered lands there has been at best only a nominal 
and perfunctory compliance with the requirements of 
the homestead laws; 
wholly lacking; 
indicate in their very nature the intention of the 


cultivation has been almost 
and the improvements constructed 


claimant to maintain but the most temporary 

of residence for the sole purpose of securing title to 
the standing timber. A careful analysis of ths 
actual cultivation on all of the timbered homesteads 
located in the Kaniksu National Forest, Idaho, prior 
to its withdrawal from entry 
claims 


a total of ninety-five 
showed that only 1.34 per cent of the cult 
vable area on these entries had actually been farmed 
A similar analysis of seventy-one entries on the 
Clearwater National Forest in the same state showed 
that only 1.1 per cent of the arable land in the 
claims had ever been put to agricultural use. The 


general commutation of such entries and their almost 





universal sale to lumber companies as soon as lega! 
title can be cor veyed are further proof that th 


have not been entered in good faith for sett ment 





and cultivation, but are 


ought tor the pec ‘ ‘ 
value of their timber. Wholly aside from t tho 
sands of casesin the West matters of court record 
where such lands have been entered by employe 
or representatives of lumber con panies int! 
ests of their employers, there are thousands ther 
cases where timber and land have her ld to 
corporatior ipon the first day when a leg 
could be conveyed by the claimant Witt 
last tw ears white pine homesteads in the Coeur d’Ak 
National Forest, Idaho, entered before the fore " 
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The Kind of Agricuttural Land in the National 
Forests Which Should Not be Opened to Entry 
Uatil its Timber is Cut Off 


A Ranger Station in Northern Idaho. Headquarters for 
Forest Officers in Charge of Two Nearby Timber Sates 
and Several Patroimen in the Fire Season 
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Bottom Lands in the Kaniksu National Forest, Northern 
Idaho; Tillable, but Now Werth by Actual Appraisat 
Porty Times as Much for Timber as for Farming 
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TIRED as she was from her cul- 
minating triumph of the night 
before, Cordelia Blossom primped 


her prettiest to receive Mrs. Agnew Dawes; 
for Mrs. Agnew Dawes belonged to Clara 
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dear, we're all envious of you!” And, 
smiling with grim satisfaction, Mrs. 
Dawes left Cordelia to rankle. 
Cordelia did nothing of the sort. She dashed 
upstairs the minute Mrs. Dawes was outside 





Pikyune’s sacred inner circle, which was the 
only thing of any importance which Cordelia 
had not yet removed from Mrs. Pikyune’s 
control. 

“My dear, I don’t see how you manage to 
seem so fresh and charming after your tremen- 
dous entertainment of the only actual duke we 
ever had in our city!” complimented Mrs. 
Dawes, who was a sharp-visaged elderly lady 
with a high-arched nose like a wedge, and high- 
arched brows, and lips so thin that her mouth 
in repose looked like a scratch. 

“It’s nice of you to say so,” returned the 
pleasingly round Cordelia sweetly, ignoring the 
possible reservation in the word ‘“‘seem.” “I 
think we shall all welcome a few days of rest 
however. It has been rather a gay season so 
far.” 

“A brilliant one!” enthusiastically agreed 
the older woman. “And it has all been due 
to your influence. You've set such a pace 
that I fear we staid members of the ancient 
régime shall feel compelled to leave the field 
entirely to you giddy younger people.” 

“T sincerely hope not!’ Cordelia rejoined, 
dreading to lose a single active rival. ‘We need 
you so much to give our affairs substantiality.”’ 

If Mrs. Dawes winced she was decent about 
it and was careful not to make any fellow crea- 
ture uncomfortable by the sight of suffering. 
It was scarcely a year since Clara Pikyune had 
as condescendingly stated that the real leaders 
needed the younger set to give their affairs dash. 

“You make it too active for us,” smiled the 
Spartan Mrs. Dawes. ‘Mrs. Pikyune has been 
acknowledging the same personal disaster. She 
vows that she will be forced to confine her own 
future entertainments within very intimate 











Vata dan Prue ‘3, 


the front door and snatched her boudoir tele- 
phone. She called Georgia Fleecer and besought 
her to come right over as fast as her car could 
bring her; then she called up her husband at 
the mayor’s office and instructed the dazed 
Colonel to sell their Mimewansett cottage im- 
mediately to any purchaser and at any price, 
and to see whether he could secure any prop- 
erty at the bend of the Wakoma just below the 
Audubon Reservation. Then she hurried down 
to the library and hunted up a county map and 
located that particular bend of the Wakoma and 
became plunged in deep, deep thought. 


uw 


EORGIA FLEECER, appreciating to the 

full extent just what was happening, studied 
the map of Wakoma Bend quite as earnestly as 
Cordelia had done; but it gave them small 
comfort and no ideas. It was Cordelia who 
had the first happy inspiration. 

“We can drive out there in three-quarters 
of an hour,” she suggested. “This is like buy- 
ing things from a catalogue.” 

“*Let’s!”’ cried Georgia, the trouble clearing 
from her brow at once. “You haven’t had a 
real ride in my new car anyhow,” and in a 
flutter of excitement, inspired more by courage 
than by hope, they hurried into their wraps, 
ensconced themselves in the wonderful new 
machine which Jim Fleecer called a six-cylinder 
boudoir, and whirled out to the battlefield. 

“See! I knew I remembered it properly!” 
exclaimed Georgia as they approached Wakoma 
Bend. “All this land below is flat and ugly and 
the river spreads out in a waste of sandbars. 
No one could build a cottage here!” 

“‘Clara Pikyune picked this spot with her own 








limits.” 

Cordelia brightened. So this was the reason 
for Mrs. Dawes’ call! The sacred inner circle 
was to intrench itself, beginning, of course, with the forth- 
coming visit of Lord Barneastle. Her duke had made a 
lord seem ordimary. Well, Clara Pikyune did know how 
to act promptly! 

“That would be a tragedy!" exclaimed Cordelia, her 
round eyes expressing nothing of the dismay which Mrs. 
Dawes hoped to see dawning there; consequently the 
caller proceeded to finish her work. 

“That was exactly my protest,” she stated. ‘I pointed 
out that even if the recent indisposition of Lady Barn- 
castle would seem to debar elaborate functions in her honor 
this should not be a precedent for Mrs. Pikyune’s complete 
retirement.” 

“Indeed not,” heartily agreed Cordelia, secretly flat- 
tered beyond all measure. So Clara Pikyune was wise 
enough not to try to surround Lord Barnecastle with the 
customary blaze of glory! Since Clara had been outpointed 
in this contest, she would make her parties so highly 
exclusive as to include only those very select persons whom 
Jim Fleecer, the notorious political gangster, had dubbed 
“The Old Guard.” Very clever! ‘We simply won't hear 
of her retiring!” 

“Oh, she wouldn't really do that,”” went on Mrs. Dawes 
cheerfully. ‘She would only retire from the more or less 
miscellaneous affairs that have become so frequent of late. 
She will always ‘hold her little court. I suppose you have 
already sold your Mimewansett cottage?” 


“Really I don’t know whether the Colonel has succeeded 


or not,” returned Cordelia with disconcerting prompt- 
ness, which was quite remarkable in view of the fact that 
this was the first she had heard concerning the sale of 
anybody's Mimewansett cottage. What new was afoot? 

“The Colonel should hurry if he wishes to secure a 
fair price,”” went on the older woman, gleaming a trifle. 
*Vaiues are dropping shockingly since we all started selling 
our places. Such dreadful people are taking them up!” 

“Isn't it shameful!” declared Cordelia, glancing toward 
the telephone. She felt the imperative need of calling up 
some very valuable people. 

“It’s pitiful!” agreed Mrs. Dawes, the gleam of her eyes 
beginning now to be a glitter. ‘‘ Mimewansett was such 
a lovely p.ace, too, until so many people began to crowd 
in on us.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” said Cordelia, still groping for the 
meaning of it all. “‘Mimewansett was an ideal spot in 
every way.” 


“Club Houset'’ She Gasped. “‘Why, Georgia, the Entire 
Coteny Has Been Organized" 


“Well, yes and no,”” pondered Mrs. Dawes. “It was 
too far out to be used as a mere relief camp for the hot 
days before going-away time; and, moreover, there was 
too much available ground. The new location is entirely 
free from that objection. In fact, it isalmost uncomfortably 
restricted as to space.” 

“That is a serious drawback,” groped Cordelia, who had 
made up her mind that she would die before she would ask 
where the new place was. 

“Isn't it!” harmonized Mrs. Dawes. “I’m really afraid 
that some of the nice people whom we would like so much 
to have out there will not be able to secure ground. How- 
ever, it’s such an adorable location—just outside the city, 
the beautiful litthke Wakoma flowing round the prettily 
wooded bend on which the cottages will stand; the deli- 
ciously shaded road following the curve of the bank; the 
Audubon Bird Reservation just adjoining, and everything 
almost impossibly perfect! The only better spot in the 
world is the Audubon Reservation itself; but of course no 
one can touch that, and so long as they can’t we'll be sure 
of having none but desirable neighbors on that side—the 
birds!" and she laughed appreciatively. 

Cordelia Blossom did a bit of acting that should have 
won her a niche with Bernhardt. She repressed every tiny 
trace of her frantic impatience for Mrs. Agnew Dawes to 
be gone out of her house so she could get to work. 

This wes the real blow then! It wasn’t merely that 
Cordelia and all the hordes which had followed her rise 
to power were not to be invited to the Lord and Lady 
Barncastle festivities, but that Clara Pikyune was about to 
set herself up definitely as the leader of a rigidly restricted 
aristocracy! Cordelia realized that in securing the visit 
of the Duke of Moreacres she had perhaps gone too far. 
She had made too many of the former social dictators 
jealous, and they had become insurgent, flocking back to 
their former leader, the astute Clara Pikyune. If Mrs. 
Pikyune could make that sacred inner circle seem unat- 
tainable enough it would form the nucleus of a new dynasty 
which might in time swallow Cordelia’s own. She saw the 
task that was before her! She was compelled to assault 
and capture the sacred inner circle! 

Cordelia, in the midst of her calculating reverie, sud- 
denly became aware that Mrs. Dawes was talking. 

“* As tired as I knew you must be,” the caller was politely 
saying, “I simply could not refrain from dropping in to 
congratulate you on your wonderful success. Really, my 


eyes,” decided Cordelia, admiring the abilities 
of the ruler whom she had deposed. ‘What a 
lovely place!” 

The road now swerved straight for the river, just where 
the Wakoma, after its broad, clear sweep round the bend, 
emerged to spread itself out over the marsh. The banks 
here, shaded and tufted, sloped gently down to the clear 
water, and on the other side of the public highway was 
a wooded paradise, the beauty of which not even the 
gaunt branches of winter could conceal. Wakoma Bend 
was a knob round which the stream swept in a graceful 
curve, and beyond it was the Audubon Reservation, 
holding the upper reach of the Wakoma in its embrace 
like a crescent. The stream widened here into a clear 
little lake almost, and in its calm surface, fringed with thin 
sheet ice, was reflected the deep blue of the winter sky and 
the long, straight tree-trunks of the island beyond. 

Cordelia and Georgia drove up to the head of the 
Audubon Reservation, where the land broke into flat 
country again and the stream became a mere muss in the 
landscape, then they came back to the knob, alighted from 
their car and explored the location on foot. Right in the 
center, in the most commanding position, Cordelia half 
stumbled over a little smooth stick which had been driven 
in the ground. It was a yellow-pine stick and it had some 
writing on it. She pulled it out and read the writing: 

“Club House!" she gasped. ‘‘ Why, Georgia, the entire 
colony has been organized, and I suppose by this time the 
committee on decoration has been at work. There's just 
about room on the bend for a club house and fifteen or 
twenty cottages, and the ground has probably all been 
portioned off.” 

“This certainly looks like it,” agreed Georgia, pushing 
the little stick back in the ground. ‘‘ Possibly if we were to 
look for them we would find other little sticks that would 
tell us just who have lots here.” 

“Tt isn’t at all necessary,” decided Cordelia. ‘‘We can 
sit down with a paper and pencil and write the names any 
time. Georgia, with the main road running right in front 
of it and that camp crowd coming, I don’t think that 
beautiful Audubon Reservation is a good place for the 


birds.” 
mr 


BEYING an urgent command from both women, Jim 
Fleecer came out to dinner with his political enemy, 
Colonel Watterson Blossom, and he had not been in the 
house more than thirty-two seconds before he saw, from 
the shining eyes of the brown-haired Cordelia and the 
black-haired Georgia, that he was already in the depths 
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of another campaign of the sort that made his political 
experiences seem like nothing else than child’s play. 

“Well, Tumpelly,” he observed to his wife as he gave 
her the customary smack of evening greeting, “‘tell us the 
joke.” 

“It isn’t,” she laughed. ‘“‘ You go right on up with the 
Colonel and get ready for dinner. How hungry are you?” 

“Too hungry to be a decent guest,” he confessed in 
sober truth. 

“Then I shan’t tell you until after the fish,’ 
pushing him toward the stairway. 

‘I don’t know about going up with the Colcnel,” he 
protested with twinkling eyes. ‘We had a violent debate 
all the way out, on the never-failing subject of practical 
polities versus political purity.” 

“The debate is forgotten so long as we are under this 
roof,” responded the Colonel, standing tall and stiff in his 
black Prince Albert on the bottom stair. 

“Hurry up, both of admonished Cordelia. “I 
think Wash is already becoming nervous about his dinner.” 

“You may rest assured that we shall not remain long 
away from two such charming ladies,” promised the 
Colonel gallantly, and he led the way, with other 
impression of the charming ladies than that they seemed 
unusually sparkling. Jim Fleecer grinned continuously 
and wondered what startling new 
Whatever it might be, he 
Colonel would dance to 


she declared, 


you, 


no 


made his toilet, 
had launched. 
that 


as ne 
intrigue they 
felt 
the music. 

True to Georgia’s promise, nothing but frivolity accom- 
panied the first two courses, but 


quite sure he and the 


as soon as the fish was 


cleared away Cordelia began with 


nterest in the warbling birds. 


her newly acquired 


it to see the Audubon 
I do not believe the 


“Georgia and I have just been or 
stated. 


location well chosen.” 


Reservation,” she ** Reall; 


Jim Fleecer looked at his wife and smiled. 
‘I had supposed that to be the most fashionable bird 
imm e United States,”’ he replied. ‘* What's 





er resort in tl 
their objection to i 
ight in front of it,” 
‘Besides that, the new 
cottage camp is to be located adjoining it at Wakoma 
Bend 


birds 


‘For one thing, the main road ru 


Cordelia earnestly informed him. 





+} 





and 


right in the nesting season.” 


‘By-the-way, Cordelia,” said the Colonel, 


pardon the 


+ 


digression, I know, but | 
impossible to I property at 


Wakoma Bend. It was purchased by 


lound t en 


secure any 


will make it so dreadfully noisy for the 


“It should be very simple,”’ urged Cordelia ‘Watt 
is the mayor, and you have so much experience in city 
legislation. 

**My dear, I have no jurisdiction,” objected the Colonel 
“The bend is not in the city limits. Besides, I should not 
care to use my political office to further my private ends.” 

“I know Watt,” immediately agr 
Cordelia. ‘‘You wouldn't do it for worlds! But if you 
could further the delightfully humane interests for 
the Audubon Reservation was set aside, by moving the 
] I’m sure 
you would be glad to doso. And then if some one boug! 
up the old Audubon Reservation afterward there could be 
no objection to our purchasing half of it for a cott 

“No,” hesitated 
might be publicly mi 


Can't you pass an ordinance to change it? 


you wouldn't, 


whicl 


birds to a spot where they would be undisturbed, 


age.” 


the Colonel: ‘except that the act 


inderstood 








“You don’t need to care for appearances!" Cordel 
admiringly reminded him. ‘You have so often said that 
you did not heed what other people Lhoug! 0 v ‘ 
knew yourself to be rig! And, as for myself, I wouldn't 
argue a minute if I didn’t think that beautifully woods 
little island right across the river so much safer and more 
retired and better in every way for the birds!” 

“Its being outside the city, however I juite a biow to 
us,”” commented Georgia, knowing that Cordelia would 
eventually make the Colonel see where | ! 

“*There’s always some way to get at it Fleecer con 
forted her. “‘That Audubon Reservation was ed to 


the county by Miss En 


Spruce, but she didn't give the 





actual land. She left the money to buy it with, so there 
no perpetual deed to fuss up with. The county comn 
sioners bought it only last year and they may not have let 
go of the money yet. It’s probably drawing interest for 


the boys. I'll see Joe Adams tomorrow and find out how 
the box is stacked.” 

“Then that’s 
relief. “I suppose we 


which one gets the south hail 


1, sald 


) »} 


settle Cordelia with a th of 


ave to draw straws, Geor 


see 


Iv 





ro ADAMS came into Jim Fleecer’s bare tle - 
posititious real-estate office, smoking a long, crook 
» and chewing the end of it at one and the me ‘ 
He shoved his soft felt hat on the back of his head oO} 
his mud-laden boots on the waste-basket, and crosse 
hands comfortably over his latest assortm«s of free | 
“Well, captain, what’s the good v he I 





the Wakoma Court Club, of which Mrs. 
Clara Pikyune is the responsible head. 
I telephoned her about it, but unfortu- 
nately the property been parceled 
off.” 

“Mercy!” half shrieked Georgia, and 
who had never dreamed 
that he would blunder into telephoning 


Clara Pikyune, looked at each other in 


has aul 


the two women, 





sick dismay. 

““Mrs. Pikyune was very regretful,” 
the Colonel mooned along, stroking his 
white goatee with the satisfaction of a | 
man who has done his duty thoroughly 
**She seemed to be quite sorry that we 
had 


‘That was very sweet of h 


not applied in time.” 


or,” returned 
the intensely suffering Cordelia, smiling 


but feebly as she caught the dawning 
expression of hilarity in Jim Fleecer’s 
eyes. 

‘I thought her tone very pleasant 


indeed,”’ resumed the complacently un- 
‘I assured her that 
you would be very keenly disappointed, 
but I was sorry afterward that I had 
been so inconsiderate, 
deeply pained.” 

This was too much! The women 
laughed hysterically at each other, and 
then Cordelia, choking, arose. 

“Watt, come with me a moment,” 
“You’il excuse us, won't 


conscious Colonel. 


for she seemed 


she suggested. 
you?” 
“Certainly,” giggled Georgia. “‘I want 
to talk with Jim a minute anyhow.” 
Chastened and humbled as to his rela- | 
tions with his wife, but mortally indig- 
nant as to his relations with the sacred 
circle of Clara Pikyune, the Colonel was 
brought back to the table at the same 
moment old Wash brought in the roast. 
““T’m for it,” announced Jim Fleecer, 
whose eyes were moist and whose face 
was red. “I am thoroughly convinced 
that the Audubon Reservation is the 
most undesirable location in the world 








for the dear little birds. But how 
they to be moved 


are 


= “Theirs Will be Along 


Prett quiet returned Fleecer, survey g the counts 
commissioner with the thoughtful air of a workma 
gauging his material. “Say, Joe, that's a rotten place you 
boys picked out for your bird farm.’ 

“Why didn't you tip us the word you had al 
to sell?” demanded Adar immediately or ‘ ‘ 

I haven't d hadn't,” denied Fleece | 
it a rotten place, that ill. 

‘You got oO jyoshing clothe " corne 
Adan Ye wouldn t « I¢ a shnow-« Dioom 
ing Old dick larm unk 1 hac t e hole 
Come on and tu over 

‘Yo | have to bach p Jor per ted Fleece 
i gr ‘l an only interested in the wellars he it 

ttle birds.” 

‘If 1 was on the level I'd tell you that t) d Criy 
pews place that we boys bought for the Audubon Reser 
tion h twenty-seven Kinds ol! trees by actual count, an 
if any kind of a bird is so fussy it can’t find the right } 
of a tree out of that mess we don’t feel like catering to i 
There rocks and there’s hills and there’s water, and 
the back there’s even a meadow. Why, Arthur Hilbert 
he our bird warde out there o batty about the pla 

at I loo e's made him a nest in ‘ he 
big ely 

What i person Artie? ked Fleecer "oe 

an h ! t job while I was a leep.”” 

I should ou Wa , heartily agreed Joe Adan 
‘We put him over on you at the time everybody was doing 
it—last campaign, when you let the other party hand th 
town a reform mayor. Gee, that was a jolt for yin 
I understand you couldn't get permission to pull off 
chewing-gum raffle in this town, and all the old happy 


up crowd is starving to death.” 
No, they're only on a diet,” dryly explained Fleecer 
had ed his own defeat and elected Colon 
ol slossom for excellent reasons of his ow: al 
rgia’s and ( lelia’s “How about Artic 
Well, he’s kept company with the birds so long that he 
ps when he talks; but still he’s some humar cor 
ed Adams carefully. ‘‘ He’s this kind of aguy: Ifyou 
him an open-faced, honest thousand-dollar bill he 
a fire alarm; but if you'd slip that thousand~-d 
n the bottom of a bag of peanuts he'd eat.” 
He'd ea wr less then,”’ decided Fleecer out of hi pro 
knowledge of mer ‘You tell Arthur I want t 
Who ow that island across from the bird farm? 
Mort Miller. It ain’t an island, you 
know, only in the spring thaw. We 
a come mighty near buying that of Mort 
| with Miss Emily Spruce’s money, but 
the stingy old cuss wasn’t liberal enoug! 
| in his ideas about the rebat« 
I suppose Mort has repented | } 
time,”’ mused Fleecer 
He ain't smiled ‘ triumphe 
| Joe Adams. 
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send n directed Fieecs 
but don't offer | any enco 
Take my word for it that you boys ar 
Mm all there is to thi it don t try 
help too much. Leave it to me 
“I'm listening,” assented Joe Adan 
th awakening eagerness 4 wa 
already keen er ug to make h pullt 
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the play on this Audubo rd farm an 
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Jim Fleecer smiled remir ent 
lt too near the ma roe r 
ex] ned W a gri ‘and beside 
they re going to bulld a cam] tattt 
i ia 1 the pine . f a 
et 
Now I'm satisfied, I ppose 
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were infested with the cherapee plant, which could not 
be eradicated, and which, as everybody knew, was ex- 
tremely bad for the bilbul birds, a pair of which he hoped 
to attract; also, several of the trees were victims of 
prinkey moss, which was a tremendous drawback, since 
no long-tailed scallop would nest in a tree upon which was 
a trace of prinkey moas; also, the entire frontage of the 
reservation was useless, since, bordering on the main road 
as it did, it afforded no privacy for the birds—a shameful 
condition of affairs! The bird warden was an authority 
in his chosen calling, he modestly pointed out, and he 
must maintain his reputation; consequently he must feel 
impelled to resign unless conditions were changed. Either 
the road or the Audubon Reservation would have to be 
moved; preferably the latter, on account of the cherapee 
plant and the prinkey moss. 

Two days later the courthouse reporters for the various 
papers made quite a sensation of the fact that a flaw had 
been discovered in the documents which were supposed to 
deed the Audubon Reservation perpetually to the county 
as a bird forest; consequently the entire transaction was 
null and void. 

One week later Cordelia Blossom and Georgia Fleecer 
walked smilingly into the office of the architect who was 
drawing the plans for Wakoma Court, and discussed with 
him the designs for two bungalows on the former 
Audubon Reservation. 

Mr. Wright was most happy to accommodate. 

“I’m so very glad indeed that you secured that 
beautiful location,” he told them. ‘‘The Wakoma 
Court, though it affords a delightful opportunity for 
grouping, is a trifle too compact to be as effective as I 
should like. The ladies of the committee have all 
along been regretful that we could not add this inward 
sweep of the river to the ensemble, and I know that 
they must be very much delighted that you have 
secured it. Of course you will wish to carry out the 
same general idea of design.” 

“Well, yes,” agreed Cordelia; “only with some 
modifications due to the fact that we have so much 
more space.” 

“Naturally!” enthusiastically assented Mr. Wright, 
who was an earnestly artistic young man with a 
brow so high that it gave a false effect of bald- 
headedness. ‘‘That very circumstance gives us ex- 
actly the opportunity we need for effective grouping. 
The one bungalow should have a long, low frontage; 
the other should be high and narrow and set up on 
the hill a little way, to give it a commanding posi 
tion over the adjoining Wakoma Court structures. 
Like this”-—-and snatching up a pencil he sketched 
the entire river bend with all its buildings, showing 
Cordelia Blossom's bungalow as quite the dominant 


note in the composition. 

“That's it exactly!” cried Cordelia, highly pleased, 
her mouth a rosy dimple. 

That same afternoon Clara Pikyune came in, a grim 
but bright-eyed elderly woman with sharp creases in 
brow and cheeks and neck and a firm mouth that was 
used to insisting. Mrs. Dawes, whose mouth was a 
wiry line, came with her, and to them Mr. Wright 
imparted the happy news. 

“You ladies are very fortunate!” he congratulated 
them. “It seems a most remarkable chain of cireum- 
stances by which the Audubon Reservation that 
you wanted so badly has been added to Wakoma 
Court. You see we've lost no time. Here is the 
ketch I made not an hour ago for Mrs. Blossom 
and Mrs. Fleecer. Isn't it a glorious composition?” 
and beaming with pride he pointed out the commanding 
bungalow of Cordelia Blossom, flanked by the long low 
frontage of Georgia Fleecer’s bungalow and by Wakoma 
Court! 

No cireumstance had ever surprised Clara Pikyune 
into an undiplomatic statement. Her first thought was 
to cast a warning glance at Mrs. Dawes, but the thin 
line which marked that lady's mouth: had disappeared 
entirely, and a green pallor had settled so decidedly on 
her sallow countenance that it seemed as if it had become 


” 


permanent. 

Mrs. Pikyune, whose lifetime amusement, aside from 
ocial campaigning, had been the study of symptoms, felt 
her heart thumping slowly in a far different portion of her 
anatomy than she had ever previously noticed it; but the 
fact that it seemed to be feebly at work in the neighbor- 
hood of her waist-line did not for the moment alarm her 
in the least. She was too much concentrated on other 
matters. 

“Did Mrs. Blossom and Mrs. Fleecer see our plans?’ 
she presently managed to articulate, though somewhat 
raspingly. 

“Oh, yes,” Mr. Wright blithely assured her, perfectly 
happy in the artistic treat which had been secured for 
all of them. “They inspected each one of the houses and 
were highly delighted with them. Theirs, of course, will 
be ulong the same lines, only a trifle more elaborate and 
ornate, since they are compelled to build them larger on 
account of the immense amount of space they have. I’m 





just detailing the stucco work for the club dining-room 
mantel. Should you like to see it?” 

“Not this afternoon, I think,’”’ Mrs. Pikyune managed 
faintly to respond, and the two worthy ladies tottered 
forth to the fresh outside air 


vi 


HE fragrant odor of orange pekoe added delight to the 

happy conversation of Cordelia Blossom and Georgia 
Fleecer in one of the cozy little stalls of the Isis Club 
tearoom. 

“And, Georgia, I’m just bound to have either your 
bungalow or mine arranged round an open court with a 
fountain in the center; yours, I think, because it can 
spread over so much more ground!” 

Thus Cordelia. 

“*T hate to rob you of such a delightful idea,” responded 
Georgia; “but of course you couldn't have it so well, with 
a tall, narrow frontage that way. You'll make yours up, 
though, in picturesque balconies.” 

“And terraces!” supplemented Cordelia excitedly; 
“leading right down to the - 

“Yh, yes, I know!” interrupted Georgia; ‘‘the terraces 
blend in with the ——” 

“With the whole decorative scheme,” broke in Cordelia. 
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Se Sprinkted With Brass Buttons That She Looked as if 
She Had Broken Out With Them 


“Of course!" agreed Georgia. “That makes the 
Wakoma Court in reality a part of the design of our 
bungalows!” 

“Just as the architect intended!" Cordelia breathlessly 
rattled on, and then the two stopped to laugh with each 
other out of the sheer joy of living. 

A neat little messenger girl, her blue uniform so sprinkled 
with brass buttons that she looked as if she had broken 
out with them, came trotting up to Georgia with a friendly 
smile and studied the plumes and furs and gloves and 
complexions of both ladies intently while Mrs. Fleecer 
picked up the call slip from the girl's silver tray. 

“It’s Mr. Fleecer,” puzzled Georgia. ‘“‘He’s on the 
‘phone. I do wonder what he wants!” and, excusing 
herself, she hurried away, for it wasn’t like Jim to call 
her up unless he had something important to communicate. 
He corroborated her judgment of him as soon as he heard 
her voice. 

“I’ve chased you all over town by "phone, Ribbons,” 
he told her. “‘Is Mrs. Blossom with you?” 

“Yes, Jim; what’s happened?” she anxiously wanted 
to know, and jumped to a conclusion because he had 
mentioned Cordelia. ‘“‘There’s no hitch in the property?” 

“Oh, no, there isn’t any hitch,” he ambiguously assured 
her; “but you're going to drop dead when I hand you 
some hot Joe Adams information.” 

“Quick! What is it?" she begged him, instantly fear- 
ing the worst, although quite unable to guess what the 
worst might be. 


August 17,1912 


“‘T have to be where I can catch you when I tell you,” 
he chuckled. “Don’t worry, Fluff, but you and Cordelia 
bring your smelling salts and I'll take you over to the 
Hotel Gilder for a bite. Where shall I meet you?” 

““We’ve a men’s reception parlor at the club, you know,” 
she hesitantly suggested. 

“TI might meet another man up there and we’d embarrass 
each other,” hastily refused Fleecer. “I'll run over and 
meet you at the bottom of the stairs.” 

When he saw their faces, and especially when he felt 
the nervous tingle of Georgia’s hand on his arm, his 
conscience smote him for frightening them so. 

“If you wait until we’re at the table to tell us I'll 
scream,” his wife threatened him. 

“It’s an even break that you'll do it anyhow,” he 
told her. ‘Girls, you'll have to take off your bonnets to 
Mrs. Pikyune. She’s put one over on you.” 

Cordelia drew a deep breath. 

“We've been expecting that,”’ she acknowledged; “but 
we really didn’t see much she could do unless she changed 
her architect. She couldn’t give up the whole plan, because 
she has publicly committed herself to it and has given out 
such elaborately enthusiastic details.” 

“Oh, no, she hasn’t given up her plan; she’s only made 
it more exclusive,” and big Jim Fleecer grinned broadly 

out of his great admiration for genius. “The road 
round the bend is to be a private drive, and the public 
road now cuts across the base of the bend from just in 
front of your property to the marsh road. They’re 
going to build a fussy wall, with an iron-barred gate 
and a gatehouse, shutting off Wakoma Court from 
the gaze of the common people. They've all donated 
a slice off the rear end of their lots to make the new 
road, in addition to passing a pretty token to the 
county commissioners. Your bungalows will be on 
the other side of the ordinary or public highway, 
just outside the fence!” 

“Let's don’t talk about it any more until we are at 
the table!’”’ begged Georgia. 


’ 


vil 


ORDELIA BLOSSOM ealled on Mrs. Agnew 
Dawes, fairly bubbling with enthusiasm for a vivid 
new public-welfare movement. 

“T’m begging today,” she sweetly dimpled. ‘“‘I 
want a swing.” 

“‘A swing?” repeated Mrs. Dawes, smiling with such 
encouragement as could be expressed by a woman 
who was notoriously careful that her contributions 
should be only the most public-spirited ones. 

“It’s for my new recreation park,” explained 
Cordelia. ‘The poor people of the city haven't nearly 
enough places where they can go to enjoy the tree 
and the grass and the flowers and the fresh air, and 
I'm going to give them a large tract of woodland 
where they can have picnics and swings, and a car 
rousel and a bandstand and a dancing platform.” 

“What a worthy project!"’ approved Mrs. Dawes. 
“Have you decided on a location?” 

“Well, not exactly,” replied Cordelia with a slight 
trace of indecision. ‘ Before I take any definite steps 
I want to find out just how well supported the idea 
will be, and I thought I could best tell that by 
starting my subscription list; so I came to you first 
of all!” 
“It seems to me you’re preparing to shoulder the 
largest part of the burden,” reflected Mrs. Dawes. 
“T really should,” smiled Cordelia, “‘ because it’s my 
project; but the glory will be equally divided, although 
Mrs. Fleecer is donating half the land.” Georgia Fleecer! 
Mrs. Dawes began to have a vague feeling of uneasiness. 

“There aren’t many available locations for such a 

park,” she hinted. 


“Not so very many,” agreed Cordelia; “that is, not so’ 


many which fill the ideal conditions. It should be in a big 
wooded place, where there are hills and rocks and shade, 
and running water for skiff-riding, and a stretch of flat 
land, too, for racing tracks and such things. It should 
not be too far away from the city and should be where 
the street-car company can run out a line to it.” 

“Such a location might be very difficult to find,” 
ventured Mrs. Dawes, the line of her lips growing thinner. 
“You haven't theslightest idea where it will be, lsuppose?”’ 

“Oh, we'll find it,” confidently promised Cordelia. “If 
you will furnish a swing, and Mrs. Pikyune a bandstand, 
and the other ladies who have the most in life to be grate- 
ful for will provide the remainder of the furnishings, I 
think you may trust Mrs. Fleecer and me to accomplish 
what we set out to do.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” grimly agreed Mrs. Dawes. 
“You are so capable and energetic and certain of accom- 
plishment, both of you! I shall be very glad indeed to 
provide a swing or anything else which you may decide 
is my fair portion. I think it a most sweetly generous 
thought to give the poor people such a beneficial pleasure !"’ 

Scarcely had Cordelia continued on her round of beg- 
ging, when Mrs. Dawes called up Architect Wright. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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HEELAGH FALLON was an American before ever 
she left County Galway. From her babyhood she had 
heard tales of America. Some of the west-country 

people had gone over just after the famine, and in that 
generation it was believed that gold could be picked up in 
the streets. Later on this fiction died; and by the time 
Sheelagh was grown up the conviction in her village was 
that America was a grand place entirely— where a person 
had to work too hard at first, surely, but only until he got 
into polities. 

There were two sides to Sheelagh, as there are to every 
Irish woman—when there are not more than two. Part 
of her was dreamy and poetical and mystical. That part 
saw Ireland as a land where the “good little people” used 
to live—and maybe did yet when there was faith enough; 
where only a little while ago miracles and wonders were 
performed and queer doings went on besides, of which no 
one could make head or tail. 
destroyed entirely by Er 


; and that n 


It was a country that was 





and that great heroes had 


died to save y be some one would save yet. To 





his side of Sheelagh a few miles were a wonderful, mysteri- 
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Favors for a Pretty Face 


EAUTY counts in the steerage as well a 
and Sheelagh was a very pretty girl. Her blue« 
the dusky shadow under the lower lashes so often se« 
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since the days of the Arm: 
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better than Sheelagh at least had been accustomed to, 


though she complained sharply of the tea, by way of show- 
ing Katie that she had her standards. When the weather 
was good the two girls sat by themselves on a bench facing 
the high deck whence the first-class passengers gazed down 
upon the steerage 

reat lot they have to do, staring down on us 
like this!" said Katie, shaking her red head indignantly. 

Sheelagh had been thinking that, too, but she liked to 
differ with Katie. 

“It's ourselves can look back at them surely,” she said, 
“and if we were on that deck we would be doing the same 
thing ourselves—the way we may be doing it yet if our 
luck holds in America.” 

She was crocheting as she spoke, for she had brought 
with her some spools of fine linen thread and a new crochet 
hook the nuns had given her. She was making a yoke for 
Michael's young woman, Nora, according to a new design 
which would reach America in about a year. Nora never 
saw the yoke, for one of the cabin passengers, going on a 
tour of the steerage which had all the flavor of a slumming 
expedition with none of its perils, examined Sheelagh as 
one of the exhibits, admired the lace and made up her mind 
to have it. She did not secure it immediately, for Sheelagh 
had all the keenness of an Irish horse-trader when a bar- 
gain was pending. She knew Dublin prices were higher 
than Galway prices and she was sure American prices were 
higher than Dublin prices. Fortified by a nudge from 
Katie, she refused first the Galway price and then the 
Dublin price, on the ground that she was making the lace 
for a girl who would ery her two eyes out if she didn’t get 
it, for the like pattern was not in America; but finally the 
lady bought for twelve dollars work that Sheelagh would 
have been glad to sell to the nuns at three. 





“lt'sag 


A Good Beginning for a Greenhorn 


“TTYHAT'LL buy a dress for me; and if it doesn’t Michael 

will just have to give me more,” said Sheelagh, who 
had never fn her life paid more than five dollars for a dress. 
Her standards, however, were rising every time Katie 
tried to impose her superiority by showing sophistication 
with Dublin things, and every time Sheelagh observed any 
detail of the manner or dress of the first-cabin passengers 
who looked down upon her from their high deck. 

Only once was Sheelagh's confidence shaken, and that 
was after they reached Ellis Island. She went through the 
processes of landing, passed the examination of the doctors, 
dragged her valise upstairs and sat in the great yellow 
room, waiting her turn with the inspectors, and was finally 
admitted. feeling an immense superiority to the poor 
bewildered “‘foreigners’’ who were so upset they could 
scarcely understand what was said to them, even in their 
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own tongue. What gave Shee- 
lagh the same sense of fear 
was the fact that Michael was 
not waiting for her. She was 
sent to the temporary deten- 
tion room downstairs, a place 
walled off with crisscross bars 
from the corridor down which 
passed the lucky people who 
were free to go through the 
door to the ferry and face 
America. There were plenty 
of “foreigners” penned in with 
her, women who had perhaps 
been waiting there for a week, 
and who stood with their faces 
pressed close to the bars and 
their longing eyes fixed on the 
door through which deliverance 
would come in the shape of 
friends or relations. For the 
time Sheelagh was at one with 
them in her longing and her 
loneliness. All the afternoon 
she waited, for the ship had 
docked the night before; and 
when the day was officially over 
and she was taken to a dormi- 
tory she wept wildly and longed 
for the Galway village and the 














familiar faces of her mother and 
Terence and Paidric Kerrigan. 
In the morning her hope reappeared. Maybe Michael 
was not killed at all and would come before long, She was 
taken downstairs after breakfast, and the official in attend- 
ance — upon whom she smiled— assured her that her brother 
would be along in two shakes of a dead lamb’s tail. Ina 
very few minutes he led her, with a beaming, mysterious 
smile, into a little : ailed-off inclosure opposite the detention 
space. Near it was a desk, behind which stood an officer 
and before which stood a row of men and women, answer- 
ing questions which showed their right to claim their 
friends. Sheelagh understood, even as sie saw her brother 
comein. She climbed the railing as if it had been a Galway 
turf bank; and she shouted him a laughing, sobbing 
greeting in Gaelic. 
“Get down, you wild woman!” cried the matron in 
charge. ‘“‘Is that the way to behave?” 
“Isn't it what I’m always hearing—this is a free coun- 
try?” said Sheelagh, in no whit abashed. ‘What I’ve 
done breaks no bones or laws.” 
In a moment she was in Michael’s arms—and he was 
wiping his eyes and asking her a dozen questions. 
“It scalded my heart the way 
I couldn’t come yesterday—and I 





ear” 









vr hele wl ew Rrewsl— 


knowing the boat was in,” he said. 
“The man I looked after had a fit 
and I couldn’t lave him; but he’s 
given me the day off!” 

“You do be taking me to a shop, 
then, at once,’’ said Sheelagh 
firmly, “‘that I may get a dress to 
cover my four bones that you 
needn’t be ashamed of your sister.” 

“To me you're a sight for sad 
eyes,” replied Michael. 

“Ah, what does a man know?” 
said Sheelagh contemptuously. 
“T’ll not be ashamed before Nora 
Meinery!” 

Three hours later, Michael sat 
at lunch in an eating-house, gaz- 
ing with admiration not unmixed 
with awe on his sister. She was 
wearing a stylishly cut eighteen- 
dollar suit and a soft two-dollar 
felt hat, in which was coquettishly 
stuck a crow’s feather. The style 
of the hat and the pretty face 
under it disguised its cheapness. 

“And you a greenhorn!” he 
whispered amazedly. 

The remark was al! that was 
needed to keep Sheelagh’s courage 
up. She had been overawed by 
the crowded streets—she who had 
never seen more people in her life 
than she saw on the steamship. 
She had been afraid of the noise 
and the motor cars; and in the 
department store she had been 
bewildered at the number of cos- 
tumes shown her, and had been 
ready to weep at the contemptuous 
air of the clerk who waited on her. 
However, here again her smile had 











“Ian't She Grand in Her New Clothes?"’ 


helped her—a floorwalker had 
caught the corner of it, intended 


“I'm Thinking a Person is a Greenhorn Only So Long as She's Afraid of America” 


for Michael, and had told the clerk to show the young 
lady Model 3742. Even the untutored Sheelagh felt the 
compatibility between herself and Model 3742. When 
she walked up and down in it she forgot the contemp- 
tuous clerk; but the morning had been trying and it 
needed her brother’s admiring faith in her to put her at 
ease again. 

“Is it greenhorn?” she said pertly. “I’m thinking a 
person is a greenhorn only so long as she’s afraid of 
America—and I got over that long before I came here.” 

After lunch Michael took her to see Nora MclInery, 
who lived in the Bronx. It seemed to Sheelagh that they 
would never arrive and she was a little appalled at the size 
of New York. She was mentally writing her mother that 
all Michael had said about “them buildings, almost a mile 
high, was true and no lies at all.”” On the way, Michael 
told her with pride that Nora had her own business, a 
delicatessen shop, which she ran with the help of her 
sister. Sheelagh did not know what a délicatessen shop 
was, but she disdained to ask, feeling that she would find 
out when she saw it. 

Nora MclInery was a thin, pretty woman of twenty- 
eight, who showed the signs of hard workand anxiety. She 
greeted Sheelagh affectionately. 

“TIsn’t she grand in her new clothes?” cried Michael. 

“She is that!” said Nora enthusiastically. ‘‘When 
I first came over—I was fit to scare the crows!” 


Domestic Service the Entering Wedge 


HEELAGH dropped her guard; Nora wouldn't put on 

airs, that wassure. She began to find out what a delica- 
tessen shop was. Meanwhile, as they talked, she realized 
that Nora was a very capable person. It was she who was 
making Michael study at night, so that he could pass the 
necessary examination and get ‘‘on the force.” The next 
step would be to get a beat out in the Bronx. It was 
arranged that Sheelagh should visit Nora and her sister 
Annie for a few days. Nora was of the opinion that 
Sheelagh should let her newness wear off before she began 
to look for work. Though Sheelagh was unwilling to 
admit that she felt strange, she was really glad of a chance 
to rest and learn to count American money— and be taught 
by Nora and Annie without their knowing they were 
teaching her. 

“T suppose you will be going out to service?” said Annie 
that evening at supper, when they were eating up the 
delicatessen dishes that were in danger of spoiling. 

Before sailing Sheelagh had taken it for granted that 
she would go into service, but she rather resented the 
inevitability of Annie’s assumption. 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet,” she said slowly. 
“The nuns themselves put me in the kitchen, but they 
taught me sewing and the lace too.” 

“Tis best not to be in a hurry,” said Nora. “I’m after 
wishing there was room for three in delicatessen work; 
but there’s always just two.” 

“Surely, surely,” replied Sheelagh. “It’s a grand busi- 
ness you have, with as many people coming in this one 
afternoon that you wouldn’t see in a whole month in 
Galway in a shop.” 

“* Ah, well,” sighed Nora. “‘it’s hard work—hard work.” 
She looked at the younger girl’s pretty, eager face, and she 
began to talk out of the fullness of her experience. 

“Ah, isn’t it a pitiful thing, girls,” she said, “the 
number of people that do be coming to this country and 
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all of them thinking they'll make their fortunes! When 
I've gone down to Ellis Island to meet friends it has fair 
tattered the heart of me to see all the young girls coming 
in, and how many of them will fail and go back broken—or 
stay here broken, which is as bad.” 

“Sure, people fail if they stay at home too,” said Sheelagh 
comfortably. “It’s God's will that some don’t get on! 
Since I’m in this country, I am thinking it’s not God’s will 
so much as man’s power runs things—at least in the big 
cities,” she added hastily, when she saw their shocked faces. 

“You mustn't think it’s easy for to succeed as Nora 
did,” said Annie to Sheeiagh. 
country and just choose what 
yourself, Nora.” 

“T came over ten years ago with a lady who brought me 


“You can’t come to this 
you'll do. Tell her about 


as a general servant,”’ said Nora; ‘‘and when I came 
I found she had relatives with her and a household of eight 
in all. I did all the work—washing too; and I knew 
nothing of days off or anything like that—we in the 
country, how should 1? By the time I worked out my 


passage at three dollars a week a 





d had learned something 
about American ways, we moved to New York.” 

“That was a change then, I warrant you,” put in 
Annie—‘‘ meeting other girls and getting new places, each 
one better than the last. Lf a girl wants to get on she can.” 
Nora; 


ind once I took some lessons in a domest ic-science school, 


‘I learned something in every place,” went o1 


for I saw it paid to be able to give your mistress ideas and 


My first place in New York 


f kitchen helper; and 


to know about little fixings. 
was as a kind o would you belave 
Sheelagh? three years ago I was back in that very 
place as cook at fifteen dollars a week! 
“Hear that now!” cried Sheelagh ‘to earn all that 


and you to begin at three dollars! 


‘I'd been saving and scrimping to get this business and 





] borrowed to make up the money. I've had it six months 
and I'm paying off the debt gradual and doing grand. 
I'll tell you this, Sheelagh,” finished Nora: “ You can get 
on in America and do better nor the common lot if you 


have got good heal to sts 





with, and if you will risk 
it overworking, and if you will see every opportunity 
and make them when you don’t see them. If it is not in 
you to do that, why, yo el just be like the yt neral run of 
people better off than 


at home, of course, hut no 


things and their prices without an inward gasping. I) 
short, she wanted to get away from any feeling that she 
could possibly act like a greenhorn. 


She meant to seek for work after the first week; but 


meantime Annie fell ill and Sheelagh was needed for 
few days in the delicatessen shop. 
customers and helping Nora with the baking she crocheted 


au 
Between waiting on 


for she liked to keep her fingers busy; and, besides, it was 


in her mind to make some more yokes of the new desig: 
and sell them to the daughters of the man for whon 


Michael worked, or to some of Nora's former employers. 
Meantime she thought of what work she should take up. 


“*Michael’s gentleman said a wise thing,”’ she quoter 
to Nora; “he said the immigrants come to this country 
and fall into the first handy job without thinking wou 


| 
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they be better suited to do someth ng elise. It is good sense 


he has, and I would not be making a mistake of that kind.”’ 
** Ah, yes, indeed,”’ said Nora, “‘and there's mar y that 





> at all, at all Ma a gir 
works hard in a factory for six dollars a week, and what |} 


come can't get what they'd li 


she to show at the end of her days but a wearv body a 


no money saved? Maybe they are fit for no better; but 
isn’t it a hard thing that it should be their lot, and I to be 


telling it in a few words, and they to be living it sorro 
all the days of their life?” 

Sheelagh was a healthy young egotist with her 1 
fixed on her own problem. She looked a it her 
listened to the experiences ol other g e met She 


realized that her lacemaking could be depended « 
steady wage only if she went into some establishme 
it would be a long time before she could work up customer 


in a business like that; she discovered that dressmaki 














and millinery were only seasonal work, with long mont 
when one would be out of emp ment l'o be re, one 
might get other work in bet put it Ke 
and one would have to tell lies, which might not ‘ ) 
bad, except that an employer would not take any one on 
if she were not to be permanent 

“Ah, then,” said Nora one night in her gentle, sighing 
tone, “‘with that face o yu won't have to be 
thinking long of earning 5 1 living 

Sheelagh only laughed swered lightly that she 
was not thinking ol marriage That, however, was not 


In America, however, men were not after the dowries s 
much, Sheelagh had heard; and, though her mind was 
still fixed on doing so well for herself that the very priest 


back in Galway would marvel, she had her dreams, too, of 
winning her own home and her own mat lhe surer she 
was that she would succeed in America—just as Nora 
had the Keener grew her desire to enter into the commor 
lot of woman. Already she was meet ng yung me and 
who knew but one of them would be the right one 

Ind rectly it was through Katie Clancy that Shee! gi 
found out what she wanted to do Katie \ 4 
st t had spoke to her mistres abo Sheelagt 
lacemaking, and Sheelagh had bee bidde to t g he 
lace A haughty oung person of her own natio had 
preceded her up the steps when she entered the a 
menta na g pushed past Sheelagh whe Katie openc 
the door, ordere he ter to ask whether her mis 
WW ead r her i i) Massage. 

Yo have oO wail iid Katie to Shes iz er 
ed ‘ Lug! crea e adow the tong nha 

that one ho tre s us Ke dirt under her lee \ t 

a ZT i ‘ ) mew here ‘ 
t Ne! igt i t t t 


Breaking Into the Beauty Business 


YHEELAGH had learned something of the game of bluff 














i ‘ ip Uh ‘ eve eu 
0 ne be bu t one was called | to see Katie 
ess altar el when the haught cre ‘ is 1 
ting into her Diack bag Various china pots and botlk Also, 
she wa i time to see the haughty creature rece ea dollar 
and a hail L the ind there Sheelagh 8 tuture wa race 
Aft he nat i e to Katie's mi ‘ he we 
a ‘ v ) lepa t ‘ k » bee 
‘ ‘ ed to me place here she could we Iu i insuge 
che she did ‘ ie 1 dolla ind al chea 
} ¢ he had be through the proce it ised 
he 1 eu i t ere Wa I ¥ i 
! ge or sham nanicuring that need dau her 
l ire { rhe one! cried Nora. OTT 
thet ‘ é 10 a week and more, And yo 
r ild goo ing with us; but however wil you learn 
“Maybe some of the 
ladies where Michael 





great shakes, and alway 


getting wages— always at 
the bidding of a boss.” 
Thought Sheelagh: ‘I She Was in Time to 
to be at the trouble of See the Haughty 
Creature Receive a 
Dellar and a Haif 


coming over here and per 
haps do no better than 
the foreigners? It is I will 
be having a business of 
my own some day, and I'll 
see will it take me ten 
years!” Aloud she said: 
“It’s grand to hear you 
talk, Nora, and you're a 
fair wonder.” 


Another Pioneer 


URING the next few 

days Sheelagh ab- 
sorbed impressions at such 
a rapid rate that she 
should have had mental 
and spiritual indigestion; 
but her mind kept pace 
with them. She had the 
advantage, common to all 
the Irish, of having come 
of a stock that had con- 
served its strength for 
centuries in a relaxing 
climate. In America the 
stimulating climate set 
her going at a rapid pace 
and made use of all of her 
rich, inherited fallowness. 
She had not only the usual 
Irish quickness and re- 
sponsiveness, but she had 








also the thing that made 

the first Americans suc- 

ceed—the spirit of the pioneer. It is a spirit that will 
expect difficulties and then get round them or ignore 
them; it is a temper full of contriving and ingenuity and 
forehandedness. Sheelagh set her imagination working 
as well as her observation, and for that reason she 
assimilated her impressions all the more rapidly. 

The day after her arrival Nora took her downtown; 
after that she went downtown herself. She wanted to 
walk up and down Broadway and Fifth Avenue, and across 
Fourteenth Street; she wanted to go from Central Park 
to the City Hall, and from the Battery to Riverside Drive. 
She wanted to walk through the big shops and look at 


true. In Ireland there had been little hope of her marrying 
she knew. Paidric Kerrigan, with whom she had dance 
at the crossroads and sat under the hedges, was 

casual laborer and had much ado to support his old fath« 
on arented patch. There was no question of their marry 
ing and they knew it; and they had said sad : 
words about it in one breath, and in the next ha 
lated on the likelihood of some old man being willing t 









} 


marry Sheelagh, even without a dowry, for the sake of her 
face; and on the likelihood of some moneyed girl, maybe 


not too young and well-favored, being ready to take Paidri: 
because he was such a fine figure of a man. 
g 


works will tell me how to 
get into it,” said Sheelagh 

rhat proud thing at 
Katie’s was Irish and 
what shecan do I can do.” 

The ladies where 
Michael worked said there 
were schools for such 
things and she must stud 
advertisements. I $sne 
did; and she foun 


thereby she would have 





to pay for instructior , but 
| would be guaranteed a 
position when she was 
competent to take one, 
oNeelagh selected a s hool 
that sent out a beautiful 


| 
| green 
| 
| 
| 


nd-gold ci 





It offered instructic1 


courses of six, twelve and 
eighteen weeks, for 
twenty-five, forty and 
sixty dollar heelag! 
sagnast. Spe hac had 
to bu some e Ces 
| inderwear i e had 
sent home a ¥ to her 
| mother; so from t 
| ol her lace , be t j 
| oO two dollars | And 
nere wa eT il 
owing to Mi el! In 
spite of her tre r ne 
thought it would bx 
| to borrow twenty e dol 
lars more fror Michael 


| and he and Nora agreed 
with her. 
Michael took her to the 





school. It was otherwise 
( the Sarah Eva Company The were eived 
ina office 4 ent is a small sitting ro he 
dressed, careiully mar elled 1, received ther ur 
tiny office, looked Sheelagh over, deplored the fact that 
he was not taking the long course, which insured a posi 
tion at better wages than the short course, and took her 
twenty-five dollars, giving her a receipt which read well 
to Michael As they finished their business a young gir 
flounced into the office sneered in Miss Evans Tact 
laughe iltingly at Sheelagh and flounced out 


Continued on Page 44 
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sorte seem to be a lot of things in regard to the 





IL 


clothes we wear that are puzzling and cannot be 

solved by the lay mind. When our remote ancestors 
were scouting round in the blue mud of Ancient Britain, 
wearing their own hair and their own teeth and nothing 
else worthy of mention—when the original Harp That 
Once dressed up for company by tattooing his broad, 
furry chest and picking out the largest warclub in stock 
they were a carefree and gallus race of people; but they 
were barbarians. 

With the passing of the centuries these forebears of 
ours began paying more attention to personal attire. 
Ready-made clothing of cast iron came into fashion. 
Every village blacksmith was a gent’s tailor. A gentleman 
out to pay social calls looked something like a nickel watch 
and something like a can of imported sardines, but most of 
all like. one of those old-fashioned baseburner anthracite 
ranges. It was with the utmost difficulty that he removed 
his hat, it being riveted on to his collar-button; and if he 
sat down suddenly it sounded like somebody slamming 
a stove door. He dressed himself with the help of the 
armorer, who appears to have been a cross between a horse- 
shoer and a gentleman’s valet, and he undressed with 
a burglar’s jimmy and a screwdriver. This mode of 
atiire had other drawbacks. A person caught out in a hard 
rain was apt to come home all rusted. If his ear got to 
itching he couldn’t scratch it--he had to let it itch on and 
suffer in silence. No doubt inquisitive flies crawled in 
through cracks in his costume and gave deep annoyance; 
and in the picnic season the common red ant must have 
made life a misery to bim. Nevertheless, in the opinion 
of historians, he was then regarded as being considerably 
advanced from a stage of savagery. 

Time passed on. Gunpowder was introduced. And on 
the heels of gunpowder came the made-tie, the three- 
dollar pants, the dress vest and other boons to mankind. 
That brings us down to the present time, when no man 
feels he is properly habited for the pleasures of life unless 
he wears a hat two sizes too large and a shoe two sizes too 
small, and unless he has on a collar that is trying to cut his 
head off, and a frock coat with long tails to it which dangle 
down between his legs and make him feel like a frightened 
terrier, and a pair of suspenders that saw into his better 
nature and divide it into two jagged fragments. Every- 
thing he wears is either too tight or too loose, and all of it 
is highly uncomfortable and very unhygienic, and most 
expensive. Nevertheless, he is regarded as the crowning 
product of civilization. He realizes it, too, and feels his 
responsibility to society; and if his trousers aren’t just the 
right shade and his tie isn’t tied the way it is being tied 
during the present week by the king of England—the 
queen concurring he feels humiliated and distraught. 


Ancient Empires Wrecked by Pants 


T NEVER occurred to those early ancestors of his to 

blush for their absence of clothes any more than it occurs 
to an oyster on the half shell to blush—I have an idea 
that blushes weren't invented, anyhow, until after clothes 
were—but the modern man crimsons with a red and burn- 
ing shame if his new waistcoat has but five buttons on it 
when the mode of the moment distinctly calls for six. He 
is a slave to a set of padded shoulders and a collection 
of tailor’s findings. He is in thrall to a pair of pants. 
Pants may be the highwater mark of our modern civiliza- 
tion, because civilized man is popularly presumed always 
to have a pair of them or, except when in bed or taking 
a bath; but I contend that they are likewise the sign and 
symbol of his complete domestication. 

Bear with me one moment while we scan history for 
proof of this statement. The Roman vanquished the 
world, wearing a toga. The Teuton barbarians whom he + 





He Undressed With a Burgtar's Jimmy 
and a Screwdriver 
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conquered wore pants — pretty sad-looking pants as pants 
go in this day, having no hip or side pockets and no buttons 
for the suspenders to be fastened to—but, nevertheless, 
pants. It was when the Roman began wearing pants 
himself that the rest of the world was able to get his 
number —thirty-four inches round the waist, twenty-eight 
scant in the leg. Our own American Indian offers a similar 
example. Full of oratory and fiery ardor as he was, the 
great Tecumseh was, nevertheless, as pantless as a rabbit. 
When taking the warpath Red Jacket and Sitting Bull took 
along no pants with them. We tried to humanize and 
soften the Indian by stealing his land and shooting him 
full of holes and pickling him with New England rum. 
We sought to appeal to his better nature by starving him 
to death and beating him at draw poker; but for three 
centuries and more he resisted us—until we backed him 
into a corner and hung a pair of pants on him. Then we had 
him licked; he has been tame and city-broke ever since. 
Pants did it and we can prove it 

Thus far I have been speaking with reference to men’s 
clothes solely., No man ever has solved and no man ever 
will solve the mysteries of women’s clothes. It is not given 
to us to know why a woman who needs thirty pockets has 
only one—and hides that one where she can’t find it! 
Nor why she insists for four or five years on having frocks 
that button up the back; and then, at the end of this iong 
and painful period, when her husband has finally mastered 
the art of buttoning her up the back, switches without 
warning to frocks that button elsewhere, thus leaving him 
with a good trade and no place to practice it. We cannot 
hope to fathom the power which enables her to fasten on an 
entire costume with three strings and twenty pins, and 
then go forth in a high gale of wind and yet remain intact. 
If a man tried that he'd begin to come undone before he'd 
gone fifty yards, and at the end of two blocks he would 
look like a week’s wash—and probably the police would 
arrest him; but a 
woman can. 

Why, one year every 
woman, regardless of 
her ground-plans, is 
wearing one of those 
straight-up-and-down 
frocks and a scuttle 
bonnet, so that she 
reminds you of a brick 
flue with a flower-pot 
turned upside down on 
it; and why, the next 
year she is so exten- 
sively feathered at the 
top and so severely 
skimpy elsewhere that 
she makes you think of 
a cassowary standing 
on its head in a strong 
breeze—these are not 
matters for us to in- 
quire into. It will keep 
us busy paying the bills, anyhow, without wasting any 
time in asking useless questions. Earth and the waters 
below the earth, and the heavens above, have few secrets 
from us any more. Science has made plain to us the 
answers of creation. We have read the puzzles of the 
heavenly bodies and in time we may even get into com- 
munication with Mars; but never shall we be able to figure 
out why ma herself goes lownecked in the dead of winter 
and highnecked in the middle of summer! 

From the heights of our vanity we speak of them as the 
weaker sex—or, at least, we used to do so before they 
began to insist on having the ballot and taking our jobs 
away from us; but they’re not the weaker sex —-the clothes 
they wear prove ic. Take it in January, when the snow, 
say, is two feet deep on the leve: and much more so in the 
newspaper accounts. Let a north wind direct from Man- 
itoba be whistling round the corner and stabbing people in 
the small of the back. No man, if he is sane, dares venture 
forth unless he be wrapped in the thickest and woolliest 
overcoat he can afford. Even so, his feet inside his galoshes 
get so cold he walks with a gait like a pair of buttonhole 
scissors, and his large, brittle ears turn chill and trans- 
lucent and resemble the isinglass portholes of a hot stove: 

A frail, weak little one-hundred-and-ten-pound woman 
comes tripping debonairly forth in a pair of low shoes, 
with paper-thin soles on them, and thin, lace silk stock- 
ings; she is wearing a gown that doesn’t weigh much more 
than his muffler does, and it is all hollowed out at the 
throat and all carved away on the arms until in several 
places there is really nothing between her and the rigors 
of the climate except some filmy lace fixings! He is 
freezing to death by inches; he has a feeling that if he 
yanked off his glove too briskly he’d probably bring a 





She Looks Coot and She is Cool, and 
She Stays Coot 


August 17,1912 


NEWELL 


valuable thumb and a 
couple of useful fingers 
along withit; but she 
she looks perfectly cozy 
and snug and comfort- 
abie! And if you, in 
your simplicity, ask her 
how such a thing can be 
she tells you she is warm 
because she has on her 
fur neckpiece and 
brought her fur muff 
along 

Everybody accepts 
this explanation as a 
perfectly proper and 
rational one. Nobody 
thinks of referring to _ 
her as Hazel the Nut; 
yet if a man were 
caught roaming round 
in his shirtsleeves in a roaring blizzard and sought to 
explain that he was comfortable because he had on such 
a nice, warm pair of red suspenders, the bystanders would 
undoubtedly restrain him by force until an ambulance 
could come and remove him to a place of safety. 





These Youths Possess Courage 
of the Very Highest Order 


The Mystery of the Airtight Fat Lady 


N THE other hand, in summer the situation is exactly 

reversed. When the mercury goes up to the top of the 
tube a man climbs into the lightest suit of clothes that the 
dictates of fashion and the police will permit him to wear; 
and his shirt is the thinnest and his collar the lowest that 
money can buy; but, with all that, he perspires like 
Niagara Falls and is as sticky and miserable and wilted- 
looking as the day is long. .A large, stout 
woman backs herself into a set of hermetically 
sealed, airtight stays; she covers her arms 
with gloves and incases her neck in a tight 
collar, with whalebone ribs in it which come 
right up under her ears: and on her head she 
skewers nine pounds of warm hair belonging 
originally to some other lady, topping off the 
whole with one of those Barnum & Bailey 
hats— you know the kind I mean— three rings, 
an elevated stage and a hippodrome track on 
a vacant lot. Thus adorned, she speeds lightly 
over melting asphalt and blistering pave- 
ments—and never turns a hair! She looks 
cool and she is cool, and she stays cool; and 
the only thing calculated to make her un- 
happy and hot will be the realization that 
some other woman has two more aigret center- 
poles in her hat than she has in hers. Weaker 
sex? They’re the hardiest sex we have. 

It is, however, an error to say that, as a 
sex, they love the bright colors and the strik- 
ing effects more than we do. We love them 
just as much: but they have more courage — they wear’em. 
Somebody has said it is conscience that makes cowards of 
us all. This isan untruth. So far as men are concerned, 
it’s not conscience—it’s clothes. Down in his innermost 
soul every man has a secret longing for spectacular habili- 
ments. He proves this by the enthusiasm with which he 
dons them when the occasion offers. That is why we 
patronize the theatrical costumer with such liberality and 
abandon on the occasion of a fancy-dress ball. When a 
man joins the National Guard or gets appointed on a gov- 
ernor’s staff, what is the first thing he does? Goes and 
gets himself measured for a full-dress uniform, with as 
much gold lace on it and as many brass buttons and 
‘yilded hair-brushes called epaulets as the regulations will 
stand—that’s what he does. And the next thing he does 
is to make an appointment down at the photographer's. 

You may have noticed that the lodge which provides 
the gaudiest regalia, with the longest sword and the biggest 
purple plume in the hat, invariably has the largest list of 
members. Do you think so many of us would turn out on 
a hot day to parade to the graveyard behind a strange 
brother’s mortal remains if we were wearing our ordinary 
clothes? Do you think the little man who always totes 
the large, heavy Bible, resting upon the pit of his stomach, 
and marches three miles over a hot, dusty road to the 
cemetery, arriving there in such a state that it’s a question 
whether he shouldn’t be buried first—-do you think he 
would endure all this and murmur not were it not that 
he is grand, glittering and gorgeous in a purple sash and 
a green apron, and a style of helmet such as worn by 
rear admirals of the Brazilian navy? I wot not. 

We love the fine feathers, we male bipeds, but we lack 
the courage to sport them except when we have plenty of 
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company. Person- Likewise this type of hardy adventurer is responsible Thus, by precept and example and by the printed 
ally, | may say, I in a large degree for the fact that we need more clothes word of authority, are our crude sartorial instincts be 
abhor the sartorial than we used to need. There was a time in this country guided into proper channels, and I for one am very 
law that forces me when a man’s costume was staple and enduring, and yet and very happy; we've been groping blindly in the dar 
into funereal black suitable for all occasions of ceremony. Indeed, for all long enough. However, I can see that dressing is going to 
on occasions which I know to the contrary, there may be favored and isclated be more expensive than it used te be. What with the} 
are presumed to be communities, out of reach of the mail-order houses and the cost of living and our old friend Schedule K being 
festive in character. male fashion journals, where such a condition yet haply active operation, and the absolute demand for ur 

Here am I-—due to prevails; but at the time I speak of, a few years ago, therein scarfpins and walking-~sticks, I foresee a long period 
feel like a band- was one garment in general demand by our sex for state financial stringency ahead of those of us who expe 
wagon; and in my purposes throughout the length and breadth of ourcountry. maintain a place in well-dressed society from now o I 
costume lamimitat- I refer to the black Prince Albert. I will not say that this will be hard enough on the unmarried ones; but how n 
ing a Black Maria! was a particularly fetching garment for all styles and all harder on the married ones! 

Inwardly I rebel shapes of men. It looked better on persons of a willowy According to the most generous and lavish com; 
against the conven- and lithesome style of conformation than on those who tations, it takes only nine tailors to make a man, a 
tions that doom me_ were built squatty and close to the ground. In other sometimes nine collection agencies to collect the | 


to dress up eitheras words, it was fine for the string bean, but hard on the but when a woman gets through with her nine ta 


a pallbearer or asa Hubbard squash. It was particularly becoming to Vice- she—if one may judge by the outward and visible sigr 
waiter, depending President Fairbanks, who is really almost the only Gibson — is only just started. 

on whether the glad- Girl statesman we have left, but when worn by certair 

some event is com- others it left much to be desired. Nevertheless it served The Old Game of Button, Button 


ingoffinthedaytime all those who were before the public eye. A black Prince 
orafterdark. Irage Albert, with a white lawn tie and a bone shirtstud—that je MAKE a woman also requires—if I'm one to } 
inwardly, but out- was a local pastor; same, with a diamond stud instead of a taxidermist, an ostrich farm, a powder mill 














She Tells You She is Warm Because wardly I obey, be- a bone one-—that was a gambler; same, with the tie mixer, a jewelry establishment, a furrier, a diamond mit 
She Has On Her Fur Neckpiece cause everybody else unfastened and a marbled design of tobacco juice on the a bird-and-animal store, a smelting works, an uphoisterer 

in my crowd does. shirtfront—that was a member of the legislature or a «a dermatologist, an enamel finisher —oh, yes, and a butt: 

Once in a while, though, I suecumb—in a measure Ido statesman with a job; same, with no tie, no stud and a_ factory. I was almost forgetting about the buttons. Ear 
succumb. In a window of the haberdashery I see a waist- gangrened, frayed hole in the shirt where the stud had _ in the spring it was given out from Paris or Matteawan, « 
coat that seems to appeal to my sense of color and design. been once—that was an ex-member of the legislature or a wherever it is that women’s fashions originate in the fir 
To me it seems an appropriate outside advertisement for statesman out of a job. And so on place, that buttons would be much worn the coming 
a happy heart within. It probably represents some such The old-fashioned turndown collar, such as still summer; but, for one, | did not realize how true a prop! 

quaint and novel conceit of the tailor’s art as pockets put furnished by the s he use of the « 1 ei man ecy this was until I went out on a tour of observati 








sideway flaps of a material startlingly different from in certain states, ¢ 
the rest of the goods. It draws me to it, even as the coiled hard-surfaced bowtie 
serpent lures and draws the fluttering fledgling. I make ing on with a late] 
excuses to myself for passing that shop and looking in general satisfaction—the 
the window yearningly, longingly, wistfully. I am afraid went along with the Pr 

somebody else wili buy that delectable garment and also Albert coat; but such is 1 


Half the women I met on the street had spangk 
themselves over with those big cut-glass butto 
until the small ones looked like glass shower 
and the large ones like crystal wedding celebra 
tions. However, only half of them had decorate 
themselves thus. The other half had put the 











afraid somebody else won't. longer the case. Thanks t vestments those big, round ivor yutto 
Finally I fall. I enter in and purchase it, and have it the example set by those that look like pool balls. It was indeed fa 

wrapped up securely in order to stifle its outcries; and young men of whom I just ating to a poolplayer to watch a young woma 

I take it under my arm and hurry forth, filled with con- now made mention, aided going down the street with good combinat 

flicting emotions of pleasure and pain; but that is as far and abetied by the tailors shots scattered all over her and the cus 

asI go. I have enough hardihood to own it, but notenough of our land, we, as a natio! tering on the edge of the side pocket. | y 

to wear it. I regard it lovingly, and perhaps in the privacy and as a sex, are being edu though, that the fashion authorities were 

of my bedchamber I even go so far as to try it on and cated to the necessity of with pool balls for butto Suppose the 

admire the result in the mirror; but the exhibition is having for ev oceasion said cannon ball 

strictly private. I take it off again and put it back inthe suitable and a separate cos I have a theor my 0 and 

bureau drawer and close the drawer tightly so as to muffle tume. One is given to under it for what it n , rtl ‘ s 

the sound, because | am a light sleeper and those loud = stand that one must have o as you please hat fashior yme 

noises disturb me. Nearly every man has secrets such as costume ior aiternoor il ta che Getenes of Btu Sédehomber have always followed the architectu 

this in his life. and another costume ® Sook Oo ax Dar Gs 00 Bee 2 On any given period. The ancient Greek lilt white 
Those among us who do not set the styles, but merely morning calls; a costume for marble palaces and their women wore flowing 

follow after them, little realize what a debt of gratitude we yachting; a costume for golfing and a costume for looking white draperies. In the Middle Ages the Renaissance 

owe to a certain class of brave young men, mainly residents on when others golf—one positively must. That is what school seemed to prevail both in domiciles and in women's 

of our larger cities. We see one of these youths going I glean from reading the available current literature on costumes. Coming down to our own times, we find the rule 

about wearing the fashionable absence of expression that the subject. still holding good. Some thirty years ago this unhappy 

is so common among sons of the very rich. We see him Only here the other week I heard of a gentleman—not country was swept by the brand of architectural madnes 


five-and-three-quarters hat, which is so much too in my own set as it happens—who gives careful attention in homebuilding known as the Queen Anne. No home wa 
large for him that he is in danger of losing it every time he _ to the details of dress, and he was thinking some of going felt to be a real home unless it was p! 
sneezes. We see him sitting on the back of his neck ina up to New En i 


club window; and possibly we are moved with a contempt of months on an abandoned farm; so he was inquiring tions in porches and in windows; and the women of the land 





in a SIZeé 


plastered over wit! 


I 
ing acouple insane towers and frenzied little cupolas and weird invert 








d for the summer and spen 


for his attainments in life. round to ascertain the proper costume for an abandoned promptly dressed to match the houses. They wore bustk 
farmer. and bangs, and those polonaise notions such as woul 
The Pathfinders of the Sartorial Jungle Also I was lately reading an article printed on a theater naturally fit in with that kind of a house. Still 
program, where it distinctly said that this season the well recentl bungalows and mission furniture have beco 
HESE youths, however, in reality possess courage ofthe dressed man would strive for original and winsome effect popular among us. And what do we find the wom 
very highest order. They wear the clothes this season in neckwear—‘‘ winsome” was the word—instead of being doing? Wearing Dutch necks and elbow sleeves, cut off 
that the rest of us will be wearing next season. They are content with the conventional and commonplace creations square and straight, the same the mission chairs ; 


the pioneers of fashion —the sartorial pathfinderswho blaze offered by the average dealer; and it said that not only and their skirts are chopped off to match the b 
the trail. They can tell at a glance Who’s Who Among the _ should his suitings and his vestings be in harmony with his porch; while at this very moment 


Fur Overcoats and are fully acquainted with those other shirtings, but also his sockings and his undergarmentings Well, you yourself know how people are going in for tl 
works of Nature reference—How to Know the Persian as well. fresh-air fad, and for living outdoors and getting bacl 
Lamb Lapels and Wild Ulsters I Have Met. ‘Tis they No mention was made of his porous plasterings, i Nature —and all that sort of thing. And you must remer 
who lately popularized the English walking-coat, with case such were being worn; but I took it from the tone of | ber what sort of evening gowns the women are wearing?! 


sleeves so short the wearer seemed to need a pair of sixteen- the article that certainly they ought to be in harmony 
button gloves in order to be fully clothed for so changeable too. I admit I was impressed, and so would you have : 

, My 
— 


a climate as is ours. When loosely hanging garments been if you had read the article. I may liave been care- 
are proper they are lost, each of them, in an impenetrable less in regard to some of these matters, but in future | 





jungle of English tweeds; when tight clothes are the vogue expect to be guided by the proper authorities; and no 

you might be pardoned for believing their tailor was a one shai) hereafter be able to point the finger of scor 4 

paperhanger. at any porous plaster of mine. = 
When trousers are being turned up at the bottoms our The article went on to say that a gentleman’s scarf 


hero’s are turned up so far he might almost as well take pins and his walking-sticks should invariably mate! 
them off and carry them over his arm. He first introduced the rest of his outfit—those who have difficulty 
among us the woolly felt hat, with the little curled-up matching up their searfpins and their walking-stict 
feather in its brim, as devised originally for persons in the can no doubt write in and get the proper directior 
Tyrolese yodeling line of business; and he stood sponsor and the writer intimated pretty strongly that no real 


for the trained woolly overcoat answering to the name of careful dresser would think of using the same scarf; A 
Ponto, and the London overcoat shaped like a pagoda. and the same walking-stick two days in succession. | ~> \ 
Last spring he familiarized us with the one-button cutaway gathered that if one called, say, on Tuesday night upo “ 


which made a thin man look as though he were sitting in a young woman of taste, and he was using the same 
a coalhod and a fat man look as though he were just scarfpin and the same walking-stick that he used whe 

bursting out of the pod. Next fall undoubtedly it will be he called on Monday night, she would probably sweey 
something else. He wears these things first, and after from the room in a high dudgeon—in one of those old 
a while the rest of us wear them; or else we are worn by fashioned, high-wheeled sulky dudgeons such as we so 
them, as frequently seems to be the case. rarely see any more Red Jacket and Sitting Bull Took Along No Pants With Them 
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“Per What Would a Painter Man Like Mesetf be Doing in Your City 
of London but Contracting Bad Habits of Speculation and the Like?"’ 


Yorke to patronize the humbler restaurants to be 

found in every street and every bystreet in Soho. For 
choice, he much preferred to dine at the Ritz or the Savoy, 
Prince’s or the Carlton; but an appreciative palate has 
its drawbacks. Anastasius found that the diner de luxe 
demanded all his attention, and he was of the age when 
dinner is not the supreme interest in life. That might 
come later, with gout and failing appetite—with the 
widening of the waistcoat that inclosed the waist which 
still needed no assistance from the art of the tailor, and 
with the narrowing of views and interests which inevitably 
accompany the widening of the waistcoat. Meanwhile, 
even though he could have well afforded to accept the 
delicate ministrations of the immaculate servitors in the 
chief temples erected to the honor of the great god Gastron- 
omous, and did on oceasion pay his devotions to the iced 
melon, the wines, the quails in aspic, at the gastronomic 
high altars, ordinarily he was content to sip the pot-au- 
feu and assuage his hunger with the poulet en casserole at 
Grevé's, in Old Compton Street. There his dinner did not 
demand undivided attention. His modest half-bottle was 
merely drink to be tippled down a droughty gullet and 
not a poem to make glad the heart of Apicius. 

He was young enough, in fact, to find the atmosphere 
of the high temples enervating. He wanted something 
more exhilarating than the Carlton and found it at 
Grevé's. There the atmosphere was one of eternal 
endeavor. The proprietor was struggling to make a living 
out of twopenny plates of soup, sixpenny entrées and 
fourpenny omelets; the waiters were struggling to make 
a living out of twopenny tips, and the customers struggling 
to raise the fourteen pence or thereabout necessary to com- 
fort themselves with the belief that they had dined. In 
such an atmosphere it was hardly to be expected that 
the ordinary conventions held good. There was no silly 
exclusiveness about either the customers or the waiters. 
They recognized that they were in the same boat and that 
none of them would be there if a better-found vessel were 
available—all of them, thet is, with the exception of 
Anastasius and perhaps one or two others like him. These 
found something attractive in the camaraderie of the 
frequenters of the little restaurant —something that added 
spice to an indifferent meal, but they were careful to dis- 
guise the fact that they might and they would dine more 
delicately elsewhere. 

So, wherever man or woman sat at a table and another 
mian or woman took a vacant seat, it was accepted that 
the formality of an introduction was to be dispensed with 


[ WAS not love of second-rate food that led Anastasius 
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as a prelude to conversation; and into that conversation 
the waiter, if by any chance he had time, which was but 
rarely, was at liberty to interpolate his views. This was 
not to say that the conversations were particularly dis- 
tinguished for wit or profundity. Truth to tell, like most 
conversations, they were compounded of nine parts of the 
dogmatic assertion of ignorance to every one part of logical 
presentation of knowledge. Indeed, it would be too much 
to expect anything else when all the younger frequenters 
of the place had their eyes fixed on the stars and were 
far too busy star-gazing to cut their wisdom teeth; and 
all the older customers had long lost their wisdom teeth 
by premature decay. 

Hardly an atmosphere, this, one would have thought, 
to provide a young adventurer in the regions of finance 
with inspirations; yet, as has already been ex- 
plained in the story of the Pyramid of Palmers, 
it was here that Anastasius Yorke had found a 
solution to a problem when he was at his wit’s 
end for one. It was here, too, that the sugges- 
tion came to him which led to his making the 
acquaintance of Jeremiah Loftus, with consid- 
erable pecuniary advantage to himself—not 
that he made the acquaintance of that consid- 
erable figure in the business world at Grevé’s. 
Jeremiah—it was before he became Sir Jere- 
miah— would as soon have thought of taking a 
seat on the joy wheel, to be whirled disdain- 
fully, an inchoate tangle of arms, legs and 
coattails, on to the surrounding stage, as of 
taking the veritable potluck with the Bohemian 
habitués of Grevé’s. No, Jeremiah Loftus had 
probably never heard of Grevé’s; but an ac- 
quaintance of his had, and it was through 
Anastasius’ meeting with this acquaintance, 
Michal Devlin O’Shaughnessy by name, that 
the fateful introduction was brought about. 

What O’Shaughnessy was is less easy to de- 
scribe than what he was not, for he was not 
any of those things which go to make up the stolid, aver- 
age British citizen. If you can figure a saturnine-visaged 
Irishman, with a reckless devil of fun giving the lie to 
his appearance, possessed of a spacious broadmindedness 
denied by a ready flow of invective for anything that bore 
an outward resemblance to success, you will begin to have 
a dim idea of a character far enough removed from the 
commonplace to annoy the majority of people who came 
in contact with him. He called himself artist, and could 
have rightly laid claim to the title had he 
ever been possessed of sufficient application 
to complete any of the manifold works that 
he began. 

The thrust of new ideas was too insistent, 
however. He never completed anything. 
He covered reams of paper with adum- 
brations of masterpieces and made a living 
by sketching for the pictorial press. He 
had been a most successful war correspon- 
dent, for he possessed just the right blend 
of qualities; and with pen and pencil he 
had depicted many a campaign before the 
camera came to follow the guns into action 
and oust the draftsman. In piping times 
of peace, however, he was in a chronic con- 
dition of penury. His pocket had a per- 
petual hole in it, through which money 
slipped unnoticed; and though the income 
he earned would have enabled a discreet 
city man to maintain a pleasant little subur- 
ban establishment, with three or four maids 
and a gardener to minister to the needs of 
a wife and a family, it was barely sufficient 
to provide O’Shaughnessy with a capacious 
studio in Camden Town and the services of 
a typical charlady to attend to his bachelor 
requirements. Whenever his funds were at 
low ebb it was his custom to dine at Grevé’s, 
and it was there that Anastasius found him 
one evening muttering fiercely to his soup 
with a newspaper before him. 

Previous acquaintance led Anastasius to 
pay no attention to these indications of an 
overburdened mind, and he dropped into 
a vacant seat and inquired whether the 
customary pot-au-feu was worse than usual. 

O’Shaughnessy looked up. “Oh, it’s 
yourself, me little actor man!” he remarked, 
and fell to silence. 
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Anastasius, be it noted, owing to his carefully groomed 
appearance, a slight flamboyance in his attire, and never 
talking about what he was doing, was generally credited at 
Grevé’s with being one of those young gentlemen of some 
slender fortune who begin their histrionic career with a 
thinking part and never get any farther. And for his 
own purpose he made no effort to correct the impression, 
having come to the conclusion recorded in the little red- 
covered book of aphorisms with worn corners, ever to be 
found in his pocket, that “the intelligence of the actor is 
popularly rated so low that there is no réle in which a man 
may learn more about his fellow creatures.” 

“Yes, it’s myself, Mr. O’Shaughnessy,” replied Anas- 
tasius; ‘‘and if the soup deserves all those observations 
you were addressing to it I shall proceed at once to the 
entrée.” 

The Irishman looked up and his eye twinkled. 

“It was not the soup at all, me boy; and an ungrateful 
man I'd be if anything I said were to prevent ye pay- 
ing the proprietor twopence for that same, seeing that’s 
where he makes all his profit. "Tis true that, as soup, it’s 
no great shakes; but ye’ll just drink it for the benefit of 
the establishment —and be d d to both of ye!” 

“Then, if it’s not the soup,” replied Anastasius as he 
shook out the serviette placed before him, “‘ why should you 
have been addressing so many pointed remarks to it?” 

O’Shaughnessy swallowed the last spoonful. 

“Faith,” he said, “‘and there you have me. Maybe 
"twas because Grevé’s soup is of such a wondrously recep- 
tive character. I'd defy any one to tell ye what goes to the 
making of it. There’s such a combination of flavors that 
on occasion ye’d fancy "twas real meat went to the making 
of it, and ye almost love the taste of the pot. A few 
remarks more or less wouldn’t alter its character.” 

“IT thought perhaps it was cold and you were engaged in 
heating it up,”’ remarked Anastasius dryly. 

“Maybe the thought did cross my mind,”’ said the artist; 
“and, faith, if my remarks had any dynamic force I would 
surely have blistered my mouth, which is not to say that 
the eating of my words hasn’t left my throat a little dry.” 

He poured out a glass of Burgundy from the bottle the 
waiter placed before him, and as it disappeared after the 
soup Anastasius gave his order. 

As the waiter departed O’Shaughnessy resumed: 

“*Tis enough to make any man’s blood boil to think of 
the way the money comes to them as has no manner of use 
for it; and, failing any other confidant, it surely doesn’t 
surprise ye that I should just confide me sentiments to the 


He Was Startled to Hear 
Anastasius Give the Address of Jeremiah Loftus’ City Office 
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soup. Now you are here, me little actor man, the case is 
altered. "Tis a sympathetic ear you'll have for sure to 
match your nice, clean, innocent face; and I’m thinking 
you'll agree with me that the whole scheme of things is 
wrong which fills a tradesman’s pockets with gold and 
leaves the artist’s empty.” 

“Certainly I agree,” replied Anastasius promptly. 
“It is an iniquitous condition of things. I hate duns!” 

“’Tis not the duns that trouble me; for devil a shop- 
keeper have I ever found who would trust me even with 
a chop for me breakfast; and small blame to them, for 
they'd never get their money if they did. But it is not the 
little whipper-snappers of shopkeepers who sell you your 
collars and your half-pound of butter that I'm complaining 
about. Precious little they get out of life, and it’s copper 
more often than gold that they rattle in their pockets. No, 
me young friend. It’s the big men, your supergrocers and 
your superdrapers, that arouse me just and honest indig- 
nation. To see ’em riding in their motor cars while your 
painter goes afoot shows there’s a lack of balance in the 
civilization which permits such a state of things. Look 
on that while I dissect the leg of this fearsome fowl] which, 
by the look of him, has walked all the way from the 
steppes of Siberia with his 
sole objective M. Grevé’s 


“Draper or no draper, he seems to have built up a 
successful business,’’ remarked Anastasius as O’Shaugh- 
nessy paused. Already the germ of an idea was floating 
in his brain. If O'Shaughnessy really knew Jeremiah 
Loftus there was a possibility that the acquaintance could 
be made to prove productive. 

“Of course he has built up a successful business,”’ replied 
O’Shaughnessy. ‘“‘When a man’s born with the soul of a 
draper what else is there left for him to do? He can’t help 
himself! The profit on a dozen reels of cotton he spends 
on more reels of cotton—when he doesn’t buy silk with it; 
and so he goes on until he owns all the reels of cotton in the 
world and can make the public pay just what price he 
likes for them. That's the draper’s soul, me boy; and if 
you and I had a bit of wood inside us all wound round with 
miles of tiny thread, d’ye think we'd be sitting here 
swallowing Russian hen and drinking red ink and water? 
Not a bit of it. We'd be at this blessed moment handing 
our fur-lined overcoats to the gentlemen in livery at the 
Carlton, with the thought that at sight of us the waiter 
had put a magnum of champagne on the ice.” 

Anastasius laughed. “So your friend’s threadbound 
soul is capable of appreciating the Carlton?” he asked. 


“Ye see, me lad,” he explained, “at the bottom of the 
draper’s soul of him there's just a spark of the vital flame 
that tells him there's something else worth living for 
besides selling reels of cotton; and now and again, when 
the spark flickers up, he'll be cavorting round where men 
with real souls in their bodies are picking the scented 
blossoms of life. Sure he’s been to my studio and listened 
to me talk till he’s felt the call in him to let the drapery go 
to blazes and live the life of a rational man, with no mors 
occupation than existence demands of him. But it’s never 
more than a flicker of sense he shows; and, for certain, 





Loftus Limited is the result. Selling himself for a quarter 
of a million to earn a ten per cent dividend for all the 
little drapers that haven't even cotton-reels of souls to 
bid *em go into business for themselves! 
“*Tis a fate I'd not have anticipated for him when first 
I met him at the Savage, Saturday night: for, with the 
champagne inside him, he swore that it was fame and not 
money that he was after—and the life of a free man lis 
full of vanity he was even in those days and already 
wondering what the world was thinking of him —as if the 
world cared a three-farthing damn for the proprietor of the 
little shops with Loftus over the door which he was oper 
ing all over the town of 


London! Greedy he was 





casserole.” 

“That” was the page 
of an evening newspaper 
on which was printed 
the prospectus of the 
forthcoming flotation of 
Loftus Limited. It had 
stared at Anastasius from 
the columns of every one 
of the half-dozen papers 
delivered each morning at 
the offices of Wilberforce, 
Wilkes & Washington,and 
he had spent a couple of 
hours at least racking his 
brains for some scheme 
whereby he could secure 
an allotment of shares in 
the company. An appli- 
cation in the ordinary way 
he knew would be useless. 
The name of Loftus was 
one to conjure with in the 
business world. The flo- 
tation of the company had 
been long heralded and 
carefully prepared. A 
queue of applicants for 
prospectuses had that 
very morning waited the 
opening of the bank in 
their anxiety to get the 
forms on which to apply 
for an allotment; and be- 
fore the list had been open 
long the one-pound shares 
were already being dealt 








then to see his 





print, and never so happy 
as when he wae filling a 
pressman’s stomach with 





champagne and 
with tiresome stories of 
the struggles he had to 
stock his first establish 
ment; and, faith, in that 
respect the creature hasn't 
altered. Ye can see it in 
the big print used for his 
name in the prospectus 
for, sure, if Jeremiah 
Loftus had his heart's de 
sire ‘twould be to make 
it a capital offense for a 
newspaper to appear with 
out his name appearing 
in every colun at least 
once — and always printed 
in capital letters 
It was at this point 

O'Shaughnessy discur 
sive account of Jeremial 


Loftus that the ideas of 





Anastasius « ystallized 
Somew here nis book of 
maxims if Was writtet 
‘Knowledge ol a man 
vanity is the key to his 
cashbox O'Shaugh 
nessy had presented hin 


with a key and it only 





remained to find an 





in on the Stock Exchange 
at one pound premium. 

Anastasius, like some thousands of others in the city of 
London, did not like to see such a chance of making an 
easy profit pass; but, like thousands of others, he saw no 
means of securing any portion of that profit for himself. 
Nevertheless the clean and innocent countenance with 
which O’Shaughnessy had credited him expressed nothing 
of his interest. He gave but a casual glance at the paper 
and laid it down. 

“There doesn’t seem anything extraordinary in a mere 
company prospectus,”’ he remarked. 

O’Shaughnessy laid down his knife and turned to the 
waiter, who this moment approached with the food 
which Anastasius had ordered. 

“Hearken to the lad, now, Gustave, and wish that 
your black soul were as fresh and free from the taint of 
Mammon as his. Here &m I showing him a case of a mere 
tradesman—and a draper at that—transferring at one 
stroke of his pen two hundred and fifty thousand golden 
sovereigns frora the pockets of his customers to his own 
and he doesn’t turn a hair! He doesn’t realize what it 
means, Gustave. Tell him what you would do if you were 
suddenly to become possessed of a quarter of a million in 
hard cash!” 

“‘Dere was time enough to think about that when it 
was likely to happen. M’sieu’ would like an omelet? No?” 
replied the waiter. He drifted away and O'Shaughnessy 
turned again to Anastasius. 

“IT know Jeremiah Loftus,” he said. ‘“‘He even claims 
to be a countryman of my own—as if any creature born 
and bred in the black North has a right to be called an 
Irishman. Drapers they are, every one of ’em; and when 
we get Home Rule, so far from dying in that last ditch 
they are so fond of talking about, it’s measuring it with 
a yardstick every mother’s son of them will be at.” 


“This Morning Applications for Over Five Million Pounds’ Worth of Shares Had Been Received” 


“T’ll not deny that, for a draper, he has his qualities,” 
said O’Shaughnessy. ‘Don't I know he has a nice taste 
in wines, and that there’s only one man I ever met—and 
he was a native of Petersburg—who is better able to order 
a dinner? As for his cigars, I can always forget his trade 
when I have the end of one of "em between my teeth; but 
that’s not the point. I’m not grudging Jeremiah the fruits 
of his success; it’s the fact that it is only to the man with 
a miserable little threadbound wooden soul that such 
rewards are attainable! They come my way and yours 
only just sufficiently often to tantalize us with the thought 
that we are the people who would really appreciate them.” 

“You old humbug!” said Anastasius. “| am quite sure 
if you dined for a fortnight regularly at the Carlton you 
would hunger for the fleshpots of Grevé’s.”” 

O'Shaughnessy laughed aloud —a good, robust roar that 
filled the room. ‘“‘ You're a more observant mortal than 
I thought ye, me little play-actor,”’ he observed, “and it’s 
the truth I’m telling ye when I say that sooner or later 
ye'll be finding out that better is the dinner of herbs in 
Soho than with the stalled ox of the Savoy. And now that 
I’ve relieved my mind on the subject of Jeremiah Loftus’ 
company, perhaps ye can start a more soothing subject 
of conversatior 

Anastasius, however, had no intention of allowing the 
topic to be altered. He wanted to discover exactly how 
much his companion knew of the big draper and he set 
himself to find out 

The task was not a difficult one. O'Shaughnessy had no 
objection to share his knowledge of any of his acquaint 
ances, least of all of those who were perched on the golden 
pinnacles of prosperity 

Anastasius learned that the artist possessed more than 
a nodding acquaintance with Jeremiah Loftus. 


opportunity to ert it 
nell “You have made me 
very curious to see your 


euperdraper,”’ he said 

"Tis very easy for you to gratify 
O'Shaughnessy, “for there's never a day passes but ye 
will find him lunching at the Savoy 
with me tomorrow 


your desires,” said 


Suppose ye come 
He paused “Faith! 1 was 
forgetting that to the end of the week I’m condemned to 
dine chez Grevé, owing to the lack of the same tokens of 





which Jeremiah has such a superfluity; but if ye can curb 
your impatience till Monday bs 

“Impossible!"’ said Anastasius. “If you have no other 
engagement tomorrow there is no reason why you should 


not lunch with me there and point him out to me 

“Sure, ye’d better wait,” replied the Lrishma for 
since ye’ve been resting so long a time, | take it ye have 
more use for your spare cash than bu) vy iuncheons io 
artists with appetites.” 


Anastasius laughed “You need n in raid ne 
said. “I'll guarantee you will neither be able to eat nor 
drink your way to the bottom of my pocket Mr. 0'Shaug)} 
neasy,”” he continued solemnly let me t ‘ ou into 
my confidence 1 am not an actor l never wa 
1 have no intention of ever going on the stage | 
a humble way a sort of journalist and | am even thinking 
of becoming a newspaper proprietor I think if you will 
lunch with me at the Savoy tomorrow | may be abl 
to make a proposition to you that will prove 
advantageous.’ 

They shook hands upot 

ei 
1 R.JEREMIAH LOFTUS sat alone in his accustom 
, seat at the Savoy; and, six tables away, near the 


door, Anastasius Yorke and Michal Devli: 
nessy, with a bottle of wine in the pail beside them, 
At least O'Shaughnessy did See what 


O'Shaugh 


pitied his solitude 
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it is to be rich!" he remarked. “Sure the little draper 
there dare not ask one of his city friends to share a bottle 
with him, lest he should let drop some secret of the drapery 
trade when his tongue’s a trifle loosened.” 

Herein he did Jeremiah Loftus an injustice. His head 
was hard enough to defy far more champagne than the 
modest half-bottle which the Irishman imagined might 
lead him to disclose the business secrets hidden away in 
his brain. If he lunched alone it was for quite another 
eason. In bis life of business he allowed himself recreation 
three hours a day. Lunch was one of his recreations, 
dinner was the other; and he found that if the former was 
© provide the complete change he needed it must not be 
pursued in company with business associates. The hour 
levoted to lunch was not sufficient to allow of his enter- 
taining friends; the two hours which ‘were set aside for 

nner did, and he was rarely to be seen dining alone. 
Mr. Jeremiah Loftus, it will be gathered, was exceedingly 
methodical in his habits. So much might also be gathered 
from his appearance, which was hardly what Anastasius 
ad been led to expect. He neither bore the sign manual 
f his recreations in the form of superabundant flesh nor 
exeeeded his wealth in superfluous jewelry; in fact, the 
only otiose sign of prosperity about him was the black pearl 
in his tie, which was just two sizes too large for anybody 
but a millionaire to wear. Otherwise he might have been 
1 military man in mufti; for his reddish mustache wes 

irefully curled, his grayish hair carefully brushed and he 
would have done credit to a guardsman. He bore himself, 
too, with the consciousness that he was somebody. 

‘What was I telling ye about the vanity of the draper’s 

sul of him?” remarked O'Shaughnessy. ‘“‘Can’t ye see 
it written all over him? Come and admire the great 
Jeremiah Loftus, who in twenty years has built up the 

iggest drapery business in the world and has sold it this 
biewsed day for a million pounds sterling —£250,000 in 
hard eash and the rest in shares!” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” replied Anastasius, “if 
I had been asked to pick out the man in the room likeliest 
to be your friend he is about the last I should have selected. 
He is absolutely commonplace.” 

“And what would ye have expected?” retorted 
O'Shaughnessy with heat. ‘“Isn’t it the commonplace 
which always comes to the front in this blessed age? Did 
ve ever hear of a man being successful who was not 
commonplace through and through?” 

“Anyhow, I'm no longer curious and I am hungry,” 
replied Anastasius; and for the next half-hour Jeremiah’s 
existence was apparently forgotten while Anastasius 
unfolded a project for a new weekly journal that unlocked 
the Irishman’s tongue even more readily than the wine. 

“It's a wonderful scheme,” he declared at last; “‘but, 
though I'd not be damping your enthusiasm, me boy, 
| must warn ye that to make a success of it ye’ll want to 
plank down a wonderful deal of money.” 

“The money is of no consequence,”’ remarked Anas- 
tasius. “That will be forthcoming when it is needed.” 

“There's another thing ye’ve forgotten to mention,” 
aid O'Shaughnessy. “Ye haven’t said whether your 
paper is to have a nameor not. It would bea trifle unusual 
to publish a journal without one, and most of the titles 
of any use have been bespoken beforehand.” 

“A number have occurred to me,” replied Anastasius, 
“and that is one of the points upon which I should like 
your opinion.” 

it was at this moment that Mr. Jeremiah Loftus, on 
his way to the door, recognized O’Shaughnessy and stopped 
to greet him. ‘‘Mr. O'Shaughnessy! 
Upon my word I am delighted to see 

ou looking so well! It is long since I 

have had time to look you up and you 
have equally failed to remember my 
existence. 1 really think we both have 
cause to be ashamed of ourselves.” 
“ Devil a bit am L!” replied O’Shaugh- 
esey. “For what would a painter man 
like meself be doing in your city of 
London but contracting bad habits of 
speculation and the like? But, all the 
same, I'm glad to see ye faring so 
bravely, Mr. Loftus. Success seems to 
agree with ye; and if you'll join me and 
my brilliant young journalist friend, 
Mr. Yorke here, we'll be glad to drink 
to a further debauch of it.” 

Mr. Loftus extended a hand to Anas- 
tasius and was pleased to make his 
acquaintance; but he pleaded that a 
score of important engagements awaited 
him and passed on. 

“See what it is to have a reel of cotton 
for a soul when a business engagement 
prevents ye cracking a bottle with a 
friend! Take warning, me boy, and 
never go in for business.” 

His advice fell on deaf ears. Anasta- 
sius was in a brown study and he did 
not emerge from it until the coffee and 


liqueurs were placed before them. Then he turned to 
O'Shaughnessy. ‘I have it,’’ he said. 

“Mine’s brandy,” replied O’Shaughnessy. 

“The title of my journal,” said Anastasius. ‘“‘What do 
you think of The Hour?” 

“The Houri would be more likely to sell if the d——d 
ignorant public knew what the word meant,” commented 
O'Shaughnessy. 

“Cigars!"’ Anastasius ordered of the waiter. ‘“‘And 
quickly; for we must go.”” The waiter hurried away. 

“Go?” asked the Irishman. 

“T have an idea which needs instant execution and 
I can explain it better in the taxi as we go along,” said 
Anastasius. 

“There’s nothing like ideas for spoiling the digestion,” 
remarked O’Shaughnessy. Nevertheless his eyes glistened, 
for with him also ideas were born alive. He lit his cigar 
and followed Anastasius out of the restaurant. He felt 
warmed for action, whatever form it might take. He was, 
however, startled to hear Anastasius give the address 
of Jeremiah Loftus’ city office to the taxi driver as their 
destination. 

“What's the little draper man to do with The Hour 
anyway?” he demanded. 

“He is the Man,” replied Anastasius; and as the cab 
joined the stream of traffic in the Strand he turned to his 
companion. ‘“‘Where could we find a better subject for 
the first cartoon of our new paper? Isn’t Jeremiah Loftus — 
the successful business man, the head of a universal 
emporium employing a million of capital and an army of 
twenty thousand people—more or less the Man of the Hour? 
O'Shaughnessy, you shall make a sietch of him while 
I obtair. from him the particulars of his life; and you will 
find that The Hour will turn out to be a golden hour for 
both of us.” 

O'Shaughnessy accepted the proposition with glee. 

“Sure, | wonder the idea never occurred to me ownself, 
for ’tis an elegant proposition.” 

“The only difficulty is to see how Mr. Loftus will take 
it,” remarked Anastasius. ‘‘These business men have 
such demands on their time ———” 

“You may trust me to make that all right,”’ interrupted 
the artist confidently. ‘‘Didn’t ye hear himself ask why 
I had never been tolook himup? And if that’s not as good 
as an appointment I should never have been the most 
successful war correspondent in two hemispheres. If ye’re 
truly wanting the little draper for the new venture ye may 
trust Michal O’Shaughnessy to salt his tail for ye.” 

The genial Irishman was correct in the appreciation of 
his own powers. He walked into the offices of Mr. Jeremiah 
Loftus as if the establishment belonged to him. He strode 
unchallenged through a maze of desks, regardless of the 
questioning glances directed at him; and finally, captur- 
ing a gentleman whom, from his dignified appearance, he 
judged to be head of the department, he demanded to be 
shown to Mr. Loftus’ room immediately. “I and me 
friend,” he said, “have a most important appointment; 
and as I’m a little behind time I'd not like to keep 
Mr. Loftus waiting.” 

Ushered by their guide into a waiting room after giving 
his name, O’Shaughnessy, merely glancing round, followed 
the guide down the corridor and thus managed to time his 
entrance to Mr. Loftus’ presence before that worthy gen- 
tleman had time to intimate whether or no it was his desire 
to accord an interview; but if he was displeased he had no 
opportunity to express his displeasure. O’Shaughnessy 
plunged into an explanation of the object of his visit. 
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“Ye’ll be wondering why I and me young friend should 
have called upon ye instead of saying anything we had to 
say at the Savoy, half an hour ago, Loftus, me boy; but 
"twas not at the moment in either of our heads that you 
were the man we were looking for to give the send-off to 
a new journal of the highest class which is to see the light 
of day next week. And, even if it had been in our heads, 
a public restaurant would hardly be the place to discuss 
the matter. Now listen a moment.” He interrupted 
a half-uttered objection. ‘’Tis like this: The Hour is to 
be the name of the paper and the principal feature” —his 
brogue broadened under the combined effect of the cham- 
pagne he had taken and his enthusiasm, and he really 
pronounced the last word “‘fayture’’—‘“‘the principal fay- 
ture is to be a portrait sketch of the most important man 
in the public eye at the moment; and who else occupies 
that prominent position but Jeremiah Loftus, Esquire, 
the prince of the drapers? So it’s to yourself we’ve come 
for the necessary material to give The Hour a good start by 
including in the first number a biography and portrait of 
yourself as the first Man of the Hour! And, since I never 
knew ye to fail to do a good turn for your friends, I’m 
thinking ye’ll not be disposed to refuse us the honor we’re 
asking.” 

Jeremiah Loftus smiled good-naturedly. 

“Full of ideas as ever, O’Shaughnessy!” he remarked. 
“What a salesman you would have made with that ready 
gift of speech of yours! But surely you must be mistaken 
in thinking that the public is interested in my humble 
personality.” 

“Devil a bit!” replied O’Shaughnessy promptly. “‘ Ask 
me friend, Mr. Yorke, and he'll tell ye the public is simply 
dying with curiosity to know all about ye; and if ye’re so 
kind as to gratify our wishes we'll be truly grateful.” 

Loftus was obviously flattered. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ he said, 
“if you'll tell me what I can do ——” 

Here Anastasius chimed in: “If you can spare me half 
an hour’s interview while Mr. O’Shaughnessy makes the 
necessary sketch, it will be all we shall ask.” 

Loftus looked at his watch and looked at his clock. 
Then he rang his electric bell and told the messenger that 
he was not to be disturbed for half an hour. ‘But please 
remember,” he said, “that thirty minutes is the utmost 
I can spare you.” 

O’Shaughnessy had not noticed until that moment that 
Anastasius was carrying a neatly tied parcel in his hand; 
and he saw with amazement, as the brown paper was 
removed, that it inclosed a drawing block. He gave no 
voice, however, to his surprise at the prevision which 
produced this essential article at the critical time. He 
took the block and chalks which Anastasius handed to 
him, pulled a table from one side of the room to the other, 
made a temporary easel with a pile of reference books and 
ledgers, and set to work. And while he worked Anastasius, 
with notebook in hand, was listening to the account of 
Jeremiah Loftus’ life and struggles, pretending to take 
notes of his likes and dislikes, all the time wearing the 
air of a hero-worshiper, which was infinitely comforting 
to the Man of the Hour. 

Twenty-three minutes had elapsed when Jeremiah 
Loftus concluded his story with the remark: 

“And the net result is this: So great a belief has the 
public in me and in my methods of doing business that 
when, yesterday, I offered them a half-share in my busi- 
ness for five hundred thousand pounds, ten times the 
amount was forthcoming within twenty-four hours. This 
morning, when the subscription list was closed—two days 
before the appointed time— applications 
for over five million pounds’ worth of 
shares had been received.” 

“It is a magnificent tribute to the 
Man of the Hour! I shall not fail to 
notice it,’’ remarked Anastasius. 

“TI had never expected such an over- 
whelming mark of public confidence,” 
said Loftus; “but my time is limited. 
There is one thing more. You will ex- 
cuse my mentioning the topic, but we 
public men know that newspapers are 
not run on philanthropic principles. It’s 
a question of you scratch my back and 
I'll seratch yours; and for this little 
advertisement you are giving me in The 
Hour I suppose you will expect some 
little quid pro quo—eh? An order fora 
few thousand copies perhaps?” 

Anastasius lifted his hands in a ges- 
ture of deprecation. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “you have 
already done for us far more than we 
had a right to expect from a man in 
your commanding position. If, when 
you approve of the joint work of Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy and myself, you like to 
give our publishers an order for copies 
of the paper we shall indeed be deeply 
gratified; but please do not think that 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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HEN Von 
Bulow had 

left the ship 
Connor returned to 
where I was sitting 
and flung himself 
into his own chair. 
“Yon haythen 
Chink knows a lot,” 
he growled. “‘In the 
first place, he says 
that he has heard 
nothing of Silver- 
side, and the Chris- 
tian translation of 
that is that he has 
a good idea of where 
the felly is this very 
minute. In the sec- 
ond place, he says 
that in his opinion 
Fairfax’s widda and 
daughter have left 
the Pacific, which 
means he thinks 
that they are still 
here. And in the 
third place, he made 
no answer to my re- 
mark about Berdou 
knowin’ something 











Cullom, but I don't 
tink he vould arm 
dose Melanesian 
cannibals to murder 
vite volks. You 
should not trink 
Teddy, or hold your 
gin mitout spillir 
bad t’inks.” 

The conversation 
grew confused for a 
few minutes, Ma 
ginnis spatting with 
Miller and Sir 
James stroking hi 
long red mustache 
with an occasional 
gulp. Then, said 
Connor, who had 
been expressing his 





sorrow that owing 
to the sudden illness 
of his cook he could 
not ask all hands to 
stop fordinner: “By 
the-by, speakin’ of 
cooks, did any of 
you boys ever run 
foul of a certain 
Silverside that used 
to cook aboard 








about thim, which 
is to say that his 
own mind is not made up sufficient on that p’int to warrant 
an answer, pro or con. We have much to learn from the 
haythen Chinee.” 

“Why should he want to be so secretive 
us?” I asked. 

“A Chinaman never gives something for nothing, doc- 
thor. More than that, it may be in his mind that by waitin’ 
a bit a reward may be offered for the missin’ pair. All is 
fish that comes to Von Bulow’s net. Now Fairfax did not 
offer a reward because he felt that if he did 'twould be 
Silverside who would earn it, and hatin’ the man he cud 
not bear to profit him. I am not sure but 'twould be wise 
to tell the Chink our object and take him into partnership. 
But let us wait a bit. I hate to squandher money on the 
rich, especially when he is a Chinaman. Lave us go ashore 
to Paul’s place and read about this murdher. And there’s 
another lie. I'll bet that Von Bulow has peroosed all that 
was written on the painful subject.” 

It was then about half past four. I went below to shift 
into some fresh clothes preparatory to going ashore, and 
had just completed the change when I heard an impatient 
exclamation from Connor, who was waiting for me on 
deck. A moment later he leaned down to the opening of 
the skylight and said: 

“There’s what comes of bein’ a jude, docthor. Now we 
are thrapped. Here comes a visitin’ party from the shore; 
Jim Forsyth, of the Kilahni, over beyond, and ould Sartoris 
and that dhrunken little fule Maginnis, who is agent at 
Puné for the Bambergers. There is still another. The 
boat is loaded and so are the passengers, from the noise 
they do be makin’. It is disgustin’.” 

“Come below and leave word that you are not at home,” 
said I. 

“They have seen me. A man can be blind dhrunk and 
yet see a chance of gettin’ blinder. Besides, they would 
come aboard anyhow and gut the ship of rum. "Tis cheaper 
to stand by our guns. Also you will have a chance of 
studyin’ some Pacific types. They are now so rare that a 
man has to go into a barroom to find one. But Forsyth 
and Maginnis are old-timers and might help us on our 
quest.” He raised his voice. “‘C»oky?” 

There was no response. Connor called again, and 
a moment later a weak voice answered from forward: 
“Yes, sir?” 

“What ails ye?’ I heard Connor demand brusquely. 
“ Are ye ill?” 

He strode away forward and I did not hear what fol- 
lowed, but presently as I went on deck I caught a glimpse 
of Jones in pajamas with a towel round his head backing 
down through the hatch. From close aboard came a 
tumult of cheerful hails, and here came a shore boat pulled 
by two Kanaka rowers, the stern sheets filled with a noisy 
party. Connor, who was striding toward the head of the 
ladder to welcome our jubilant guests, looked at me with 
a wry grin and a shrug. 

“Here’s the cook got a chill and fayver just when I 
need him to lend a hand,” said he, “‘and thisscrub, Sammy, 
cannot carry a glass without spillin’ the contents—often 
down the outside of your neck and often down the inside 


or deceive 


“Mark My Vords—It Vas Silverside Kilted Vairvax"’ 


of his own. "Tis revoltin’. I fear the cook has not good 
health. By the looks of him he is green in the gills.” 

“T’ll take a look at him,” said I, and went forward to 
where Jones berthed, leaving Connor to welcome the 
visitors. I found Jones in his bunk, his face and head 
wrapped up in a wet towel. 

“It’s neuralgia, doctor,” said he in an unsteady voice. 
“Once a month or so I get an attack like this and while it 
lasts I’m no good for anything. It will passin afew hours.” 

“T'll get you something to ease the pain,” said I, and 
started aft. The guests were scrambling aboard and I was 
obliged to stop and be introduced. As Connor had said, 
they had apparently been celebrating, which was the 
result, as I soon learned, of Captain Forsyth’s departure 
for Apia that same night en route for England where, it 
appeared, he had fallen heir to a title and some estates. 

“Dis is yust a little goodby to Sir Chames,” said 
Captain Miiller, the fourth man, whom Connor had failed 
to recognize and who proved to be the genial skipper 
of a small trading schooner that he himself owned. 
Incidentally he was the only one who appeared to be sober. 

I excused myself, saying that the cook was sick and I 
would return as soon as I had given him some medicine. 
When I rejoined the group our mess-boy was serving gin 
and whisky and the quarterdeck looked as if the schooner 
were afire. I sat down between Sir James Forsyth, a 
lean, hard-looking Englishman, and Maginnis, who was 
an Australian from Palmerston and, unlike most of the 
breed, small and ratty and ferret-faced. 

“Connor tells me that you're the son of my old friend, 
John Ames—or Reverend Cap'n Jack, as we used to call 
him,” said Forsyth, drawing down his long chin a trifle 
and speaking in that high-paiated voice that Americans are 
apt to associate with the English nobility. Just then it was 
a trifle exaggerated, perhaps, and his tone was one of exces- 
sive dignity, such as a man is apt to use when he feels that 
he is drunk but declines to admit it. “‘ Your father gave us 
all a new idea in regard to missionaries. I doubt if ever 
a man possessed so many friends in the islands.” 

“Right,” said little Maginnis; “ but’e’ad ’is enemies tu.” 

“Oh, no, Teddy,” Sir James expostulated. 

“Yes, ’e ’ad,” said Maginnis stubbornly, “and that's 
sayin’ nothin’ against 'is memory. No man could do wot 
‘e done and not myke enemies. I could nyme some 
nymes.”” And he took a sip of his gin. 

“Who, for instance?”’ I asked. 

“Well, for one, there was Sandy Cullom. .A ‘ard nut, 
Sandy. Your father ’ad ’im jacked up right over ‘ere in 
Apia, and only for Von Bulow ——” 

“Shut up, Teddy,” said Sir James pleasantly; “no 
scandals. Cullom’s quite a friend of mine.” 

“Well, then,” retorted Maginnis, “you must know what 
a rotter ’e is, Jim. Seal peachin’, which is all right, o’ 
course, and nigger stealin’, and the like. But wot I carn’t 
stand is a white man that turns against ‘is own ryce. "E 
got the chiefs to put a taboo on young Wilkins, and they do 
say that 'e armed the niggers on Ulap and as 

“Dere, dere!” interrupted Miiller, who was listening 
to the conversation. “You haf no proof. I do not like 


poor Fairfax'’s ould 
Kaiulani?” 

It was like throwing down a challenge to fight at an 
Irish fair. Yes, all four of them had known Silverside, and 
not one but scored him. Yet when I asked what the 
man had ever done, nobody could find an answer. Sartoris 
said that the man was not canny; Sir James admitted 
that he affected him as did a cat, and he hated cate 
Maginnis merely shrugged and said, “"E was a rum “un” 
but old Miiller raised the ridges where his eyebrows should 
have been, for he hadn't a hair on his head above his 
upper lip, and said oracularly: 

“Mark my vords— it vas Silverside killed Vairvax 

This provoked another storm of argument, Maginnis 
being inclined to side with Miiller, and the others main 
taining that such a man as Silverside had not the nerve to 
strangle a cat. They held that Fairfax had not been mur 
dered at all and that the blue marks on his throat had been 
made by his own hands during the death agony. 

“That might be so,” Maginnis assented. “I was with 
old Pop Ashwell when ’e cashed in and I mind ‘ow ‘e 
gripped at ‘is throat, tryin’ to get air. When I come to 
recollect, Silverside 'adn't the ‘eart of a ‘are. If there was 
a pig to be killed 'e’d give one of the Kanakas a plug o 
tobacco to do the stickin’. No ‘eart, e ’adn't!” 

“He vas not afraid to swim mit sharks,” said Miller 

“That was ‘cause of ’is hamulet,”’ said Maginnis 

“His what?” I asked. 

“"Is hamulet. Silverside ’ad a charm ‘e wore round ‘is 
neck. I dunno what was in it; but ‘e told me once that so 
long as 'e wore it no shark would try to do ‘im ‘arm.” 

The conversation soon switched from Silverside to the 
wife and daughter of Fairfax, and the conjectures concern 
ing them were numerous and often absurd. It was gener- 
ally admitted that Berdou might know something about 
them, and the personality of the Frenchman coming under 
the guns of the party he was voted a very mysterious 
individual and almost criminally unsociable 

“A chawming fellow to meet,” said Sir James, “but 
deuced elusive. Never knew him to ask a soul aboard his 
vessel, and just what he does with her I never could find 


out, He's always going after a cargo or has just taken a 
cargo somewhere, but I never did see her when she was 
deep. I know that he does carry a little copra now and 
then, but nothing to speak of.” 

“Know what I think?” cried the garrulous Maginni 
“It’s pearls. Gaston Berdou ‘as found a pearl island 
somewheres. And I'll bet you what you like that Von 
Bulow could throw some light on the subject tu 

This brought the talk round to pearls and from that to 
trade in general, until the shadows began to lengthen and 
Connor, getting up, declared that it was time to think of 
dinner, and that as our cook was out of action there wa 
nothing for it but to go ashore. Then Sir Jame peaking 
rather thickly, invited the whole party to dine with him 
at the hotel, so off we went in our whaleboat and spent 
a rather hilarious evening 

Connor and I managed to get away from the others at 
about ten, declining to make a night of it. We went out 
under the low brilliant stars, and Connor, taking me by the 
elbow, turned our steps down toward the beach 
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“We will look into Paul's place,” said he, “and see 
what the papers have to say of Fairfax’s death. Several 
thoughts have been rattlin’ round in my head, but I will 
say nothing until we have learned more in regard to 
the matther.” 

Turning down a side street—or lane, rather—we came 
presently to a large ramshackle building, from the inside 
of which there issued the sound of talk and laughter and 
the singsong whine of a gramophone intoning nasally: 


“Ia London like it used to be? 
ls the Strand still there?” 


Connor led the way in and we found a gathering com- 
posed of whites, haif-breeds and Kanakas, and a few rather 
pretty half-caste girls, all of whom seemed to be fra- 
ternizing most sociably. At the end of the big room there 
was a bar, behind which there bustled about a middle-aged 
man with a red, bloated face, burly shoulders and a white 
sear across his left cheek. He looked up as we entered. 

“Hello, Paul!” said Connor. 

“Strike me blind if it ain't Billy Connor! ’Ello, Billy!” 
He lurched out from behind the bar and thrust out a hand 
like a bunch of overripe bananas. ‘“’Ow’s things, Billy?”’ 

“’Tis little they change, matey-o. '‘.‘here’s still wather 
in the say and rum ashore, You're lookin’ fine, Paul.” 

This last was a flagrant untruth, for it struck me that 
Paul must be well along with Bright’s and liver 
complications. But his eyes were bright and 
hard and shone with that false good-humor 
that often masks cruelty and deceit and gives 
the owner an undeserved reputation for bluff 
and hearty good-nature. 

“ My friend, Doctor Ames, Paul,” said Connor. 

I shook hands with Paul, when he and Connor 
exchanged a few words which were interrupted 
by the entrance of some new arrivals. Connor 
and I sat down at a table and ordered some beer, 
which was served by a goced-looking half-caste 
woman who was, as Connor told me, Paul's 
wife, The piace was rather decently fitted out, 
with an English billiard table and in the corner a file of 
newspapers—British, Australian, French and American. 
Connor got up presently and strolled over to look at 
them, I following. 

“There's the Honolulu paper just come in today, Billy,” 
Paul sung out from the bar. “All the latest developments 
of the Fairfax case. You knew Divil Fairfax, didn’t ye?” 

“Sure,” said Connor; “I knew him well. A sthrong 
man.” 

He brought the paper back to our table and we glanced 
at it together. In big headlines was printed: 


POLICE SAY FAIRFAX WAS MURDERED 
Ciew Previous.y WrraHe.p Now Mape Pvustic 


But I searcely noticed the leaders, for in the middle 
of the column was the reproduction of the impression 
of a thumb, with the following 
startling inscription beneath: 


LOOK FOR A MAN WITH A 
THUMBMARK LIKE THIS 


I leaned back with a gasp, for in 
the middle of the mark was a 
crescent-shaped space, the are of 
the crescent about the same length 
as half the circumference of a lead 
pencil. Connor noticed my move- 
ment and looked at me inquiringly. 

“What is it?” he asked, 

“Captain,” said I, “did you no- 
tice the thumbmark on the store 
list which you gave to Von Bulow?” 

“No,” he answered, and his bushy brows came lower. 

“Tt is identical with this,” I went on, tapping the print. 

Connor laid down the paper and stared straight in 
front of him. 

“T am not surprised,” said he presently. ‘To tell the 
truth, docthor, | was beginnin’ to have me doubts of 
Jones. Then he is Silverside.”’ 

“And the murderer of Daniel Fairfax,” said I. 

Connor's face hardened. “I am not surprised,” he 
repeated more slowly. 

For a moment neither of us spoke. Then said Connor: 

“Was the mark on the list plain? I did not see it. I am 
gettin’ long-sighted —'tis a habit of advancin’ age.” 

“It was the faintest smear,” I answered. “I would not 
have seen it myself but for the way the light struck on the 
paper. There must have been a little grease on his thumb.” 

“And Von Bulow has it,”’ said Connor 

“Do you think that he will discover it?” I asked. 

“Trust him. A Chinese business man has an eye for a 
thumbmark like a bank cashier for a signature. More than 
that, he saw it at once. "T'was for that he wanted the list. 
Now he has Silverside’s life undher his own thumb, At 
this minute he is studyin’ how it may profit him. You will 
see. When the stores come aboard the list will have been 
mislaid. From this hour Silverside is his slave.” 

“He belongs to the law,” said I. 
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Paint Lines of a 
Man's Thumb 
Appeared on the 
Margin of the Paper 


“Thrue, but we nade the felly. There is also, of course, 
the off chance that Von Bulow has not seen it. Will ye 
wait for me here, docthor?” 

“Where are you going?” I asked. 

“To look up Von Bulow. I will ask for the list, sayin’ I 
wish to see if something was not overlooked. If it is not 
too late we must kape this thing in our own hands. Wait 
for me here, docthor; I will not be long.” 

“ All right,”” I answered. 

Connor got up and went out and I turned to the paper 
and read the account carefully through. It stated that a 
revelation made by the police department within the last 
hour had completely changed the aspect of the case as 
previously determined. In a résumé of the tragedy it was 
narrated how Fairfax had arrived at the hotel in a very 
precarious state of health and had immediately sent for a 
lawyer and made his will, which testament, although given 
to the police, was not yet to be made public. Nothing in 
this will, it was admitted, offered any motive for the crime 
or threw any light upon the identity of the possible assassin. 
At about nine o'clock of the night of the crime Captain 
Fairfax had received a visit in his room from the doctor of 
the Australia, the liner on which he had that morning 
arrived, and a Doctor Eames—they had misspelled the 
name—a passenger bound for Samoa. About half an hour 
after his visitors had departed the nurse had arrived to 
find the patient comfortable and in good spirits. The 
nurse went down to the kitchen at midnight to warm some 
milk for the patient, and on returning about twenty min- 
utes later found the patient dead. The bed showed 
indications of a slight death struggle. 

The police were at once notified and the coroner took the 
case in charge. An examination of the corpse showed the 
prints of fingers on the throat of the corpse and a slight 
hemorrhage from the mouth and nose. First theories 
pointed to murder, but these finally gave way to the sup- 
position that in the final struggle for air the patient had 
gripped at his throat, losing his hold with waning con- 
sciousness, This idea seemed to be substantiated by the 
fact that the hands of the defunct were slightly bloodstainec. 

This night, however, the chief of police had sent for the 
representatives of the press and announced that, failing to 
find the slightest clew as the result of certain knowledge 
withheld, he had decided to make this information public, 
and to state that in the opinion of the police department 
Captain Fairfax had met his death through foul play. 
An astute inspector, named Bigby, had discovered a 
bloody thumbmark on the rim of the French shutters. 
This mark had been photographed the following day by 
the official police photographer, and was reproduced 
below, and there followed the usual surmise and conjec- 
ture and the attention of the reader called to the peculiar, 
crescent-shaped blank in the imprint, which must have 
been the result of a cicatrix on the ball of the assassin’s 
thumb. 

I finished the article and was deep in thought when 
Connor came in, his small gray eyes fairly snapping. 

“Did you get it?” I asked. 
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“I did. It is here.” And he drew out the list and laid 
it on the table. “Now lave me put on me specs and show 
me the thumbmark.” 

I picked up the paper and held it to the light, slanting it 
back and forth in the effort to catch the greasy imprint. 
Connor, breathing hard, was staring over my shoulder. 
Suddenly at a certain angle the faint lines of a man’s thumb 
appeared on the margin of the paper. I looked closer and 
Connor, whose eyes with the aid of his spectacles were keen 
at close range, gave a grunt. 

“T see it,” said he in a hoarse whisper; “but where is 
the crescent? And look close, docthor; the lines are not 
the same. D’ye mark that little whirlpool in the center 
where the scar shud be? And the lines do not run together 
above as they do in the picthure.” 

He was right; the two prints were certainly not the 
same. Not only that, but the outline of the mark was 
different, the one on the newspaper having a wavy curve 
on one side which the faint grease print on the store list 
lacked. 

Connor gave me a reproachful look. 

“Come, now, docthor,”’ said he. 

I shrugged, then looked at him with a smile. 

“Von Bulow is clever,” said I. ‘He has been just one 
think ahead of us.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes,” I answered; “he banked on the off chance of 
just what has happened. Perhaps he saw me slant the 
list to the light and afterward, when he discovered the 
imprint, guessed that when I saw the newspaper I would 
be struck by the facsimile. Now Von Bulow does not 
know for sure that we suspect Silverside, but he does not 
want to put any proof in our hands, so he wiped off the 
mark with a little benzine and made another. He needs 
Silverside.” 

“But what’s to prevent our clappin’ the felly in irons?” 
Connor demanded. 

I rose to my feet. “Simply that while we are sitting 
here,”’ I answered, “‘ Von Bulow will probably send a boat 
after him and Silverside will be afraid to refuse to go. 
He’s alone on the schooner.” 

Connor jumped up with an oath. “I believe y’are 
right,” he exclaimed. “Ye have the raysoning of a 
diplomat. ’Tis admirable!” 

We said good night to Paul and hurried out. Our boat 
was waiting, so we jumped aboard and presently the 
schooner loomed darkly ahead of us. As we drew close 
aboard we saw a boat iying to the ladder and the cook in 
the act of coming over the side. 

“What boat is that?” gasped Connor. 

A guttural voice answered in pidgin English: 

““One piecy man go longshore.” 

“One piecy man stops here,”’ answered Connor harshly. 
“Be off, ye scuts!’”” And he reached down for an oak 
stretcher. The boat shoved clear, and as she came out of 
the shadow I noticed that she was of a peculiar design 
with a long, overhanging bow and an almost flat bottom. 
The men at the oars looked like Chinese coolies. They 
shoved clear without a word and headed in for the 
shore. . 

“You were right, docthor,”’ said Connor under his 
breath. ‘That is a sampan from this chunk of a pearlin’ 
yawl belongin’ to Von Bulow, which is lyin’ outside of us 
a bit. Tomorrow morning eariy we will put to sea, and 
Silverside can have his choice of takin’ us to the widdy 
Fairfax or we takin’ him to jail.” 

We clambered aboard and saw the cook walking forward. 

“Jones,” called Connor sharply, “what is the man- 
ing of this? Why were ye thryin’ to go ashore without 
permission?” 

“I couldn’t stand the pain in my head, sir,’ answered 
the cook in his hollow, toneless voice, “so I hailed the 
sampan to go ashore after some laudanum.” 

“Docthor,” said Connor, “can ye give Jones a dose 
of iaudanum?” 

“Yes,"" I answered. “There’s some in my medicine 
case.” 

“Then give him a slug if ye will be so kind. He is 
in pain.” 

“All right,” I answered, and went below. 
followed me. 

“Give the felly a dose that will keep him quiet for a few 
hours, and mind that he takes it,’ said Connor. “ You 
were right, lad. Ye have a toppiece like a hammerhead 
shark, "tis that long.” 

I measured out the dose and carried it forward. 
Silverside took it with a toneless expression of thanks. 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said he. “I hope that the captain is 
not angry.” 

“Oh, no,” answered. “I told him that a man suffering 
from neuralgia was scarcely to be blamed for seeking relief. 
Now go tosleep. That ought to quiet the pain.” 

“T hope so, sir,”’ answered the cook. 

When I went aft Connor, cigar in mouth, was pacing 
the quarterdeck. 

“Did ye give him a good slug, docthor?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Sammy will have to get our 


Connor 


breakfast tomorrow morning.” 
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“Good,” he grunted. “’Tis little breakfast we'll be 
wantin’ afther all the stuff we have fed our insides this 
night. Lave ustur-rnin. I am too old to dhrink.” 


Vv 


HE ship’s clock in the cabin struck two bells and I 

awoke gasping, with a dry mouth and throat and a 
thumping head. Although I had drunk very little, it was 
still a lot too much for a man not accustomed to drink at 
all. It was unbearably hot below. Opposite me Connor 
was puffing and blowing like a grampus, and muttering 
in his sleep. I swung my legs out of my bunk and sat up, 
holding my head with both hands and swearing that this 
would be the last time that I would ever burn my comfort 
or the altar of good fellowship. Then I thought of the 
water-monkey swung under the cabin skylight, and grop- 
ing round in the dark I found it and drank about a gallon 
of the cool, sweet water. 

A little refreshed I decided to go on deck and sit there 
until I had cooled off and my pulses eased their hammer- 
ing a bit. Se up I stole barefooted and in pajamas, and 
dropping on the quarter bitts folded my arms on the rail 
and rested my forehead on them. There was a faint land 
breeze, sweet with the odor of shrubs and flowers and 
spicy with the smoke of balsamic wood. It was like a 
bath in its soft freshness, and after the stuffiness of the 
cabin it proved so soothing that presently I dropped into 
a doze, a foolish thing to do there in the tropic dampness. 

I do not know how long I slept, but presently I roused 
with the impression that something was moving about in 
the water alongside. I listened for a moment, but as the 
noise was not repeated I came to the drowsy conclusion 
that it must have been a fish, and dozed off again, presently 
to wake with a slight shiver. 

There came a rustle behind me, and I looked round to 
see Connor standing at the head of the companionway, 
his arms in the air, yawning prodigiously. The yawn 
finished with a muttered curse, at which I gave a sleepy 
chuckle. 

“Ho!” growled Connor; “so y’are takin’ the dew cure 
for a head also. Yeshu’d know betther. "Tis dangerous.” 

“‘Not with your blood full of booze,”” answered. ‘A fever 
microbe would curl up, pickled, if he got into my system.” 

“We are two fules,” said Connor. “What if we were 
to make sail and work it off—there 
is a bit of air comin’ off the land.” 


‘ 


not do. Tis bad enough to have had the felly aboard all 
this time without iver guessin’ it was Silverside; but to let 
him give us the slip like this will never do. "Tis childish.” 

“What's to be done?” I asked. 

Connor scratched his curly head. ‘There is a little 
steamer leavin’ for Apia at daybreak,” said he. “ Belike 
he will try to stow away aboard her. Or he may try to 
ship on the windjammer yonder. I will search thim both 
while you do a senthry go on the beach. He has not been 
long gone and cannot be far.” 

“Perhaps he has gone to Von Bulow,” I suggested. 

“And run his head into a slave yoke? I think not. 
*Tis Von Bulow he fears, not us. Von Bulow may or may 
not have sent the sampan to fetch him, I do not know; 
and there is no way of findin’ out, for two of the boys are 
ashore on liberty and the other two were waitin’ for us in the 
boat, and the cook alone aboard. Perhaps 'tis as you say. 
Von Bulow may have sent for him, and Silverside afraid 
to refuse to go. If we do not find him I will thry Von 
Bulow. But let us go.” And he told the watchman to 
call the other hand and get the dingey ready to go ashore. 

We tumbled into our clothes and a moment later were 
pulling in for the shore. Halfway to the beach Connor 
muttered: 

“We might have ar-rmed ourselves—but no matter. 
If you should happen on him tell the felly that his best 
chance lies with us and that if he obeys ordhers we will 
not bethray him to the police. No doubt he had his 
raysons for chokin’ Big Devil Fairfax. "Tis a pity he was 
not choked long ago—he was not nice.”’ 

There was nobody in sight on the beach when we 
landed. Said Connor to me: 

“Take a wide beat up and down the beach, docthor, 
and watch for any boat puttin’ off. As soon as it gets 
light come back to the boat and wait for me. Mind your 
eye a bit, for there are some bad folk prowlin’ round 
among these shacks and litther. Now I will be off.” 

Ordering the two Kanakas not to leave the boat under 
pain of a severe mauling he set off in one direction while 
I strolled away in the other, keeping under cover of what- 
ever object offered and stopping occasionally to listen 
and jook about. At the end of an hour I found myself a 
good way down the beach, where a number of boats and 
canoes were hauled up. Four bells were struck on a ship 


at anchor some distance out, and the musical tones reached 
me faintly across the still water. A squad of British sailor 
belonging to a small gunboat came rollicking down and 
embarked, in charge of a petty officer. A few flitting 
natives were prowling about, and from some of the shacks 
back of the beach came sounds of drunken revelry and 
once a revolver shot, followed by a clamor of voices l 
stole over that way, but the row, whatever it was appeared 
to have quieted down, though the babel of + 
tinued for some time. On a narrow street that ran up 
diagonally from the beach two native giris, their faces 
white with powder, and bedecked with cheap jewelry) 

stopped to speak to me, swaying unsteadily on their feet 

but getting no answer they laughed and disappeared 

I turned my steps toward the far end of the beach agai: 
and had almost reached the outlying skirts of the tow: 
when I heard behind me the padding of many feet. Look 
ing back I saw a number of dark figures blocking th 
narrow way, and as they passed a lighted window I saw 
the glare of the lamp reflected from bare bronze bodies 
The little procession was coming rapidly, and as it 
approached I made it out to be composed of Chines 
coolies, six or eight in number, and saw that four of then 
were carrying some white object that looked like the body 
of a man. 

Right here the place seemed absolutely deserted and 
the few straggling huts were dark and silent. It was a 
sort of lane that ran parallel to the beach and not more 
than fifty yards from the water’s edge. I stood stockstill 
in the middle of the way, and as the group approached 
I saw that the leader was a tall, square-shouldered man i: 
white trousers and a pajama coat open in the front, show 
ing his dark, naked body. He came up with an imperiou 
gesture of his hand as if to wave me aside, and in the 
paling starlight his fierce Mongolian features looked savag: 
and sinister. I passed him with a glance, for my eyes 
were examining the inert figure in the hands of the coolies. 
It was a big-framed man, limp and inanimate, for his 
arms hung down, his hands trailing on the ground. Wit! 
every step the head lolled from one side to the other, and 
as the white, glistening face was flung toward me I saw 
that it was Silverside. 

“Stop there!” said I sharply, and stepped in front o 
the porters. “Put that man down.” 

The tall leader turned, his head 
dropping a little between his shoul 
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“That suits me,”’ I answered. 

“Lave us see if we can wake the 
cook to make us coffee,”’ said Con- 
nor. “Twill clear our heads—and 
his own. I take no stock in the 
felly’s neuralgy; “twas a bluff to 
kape from fronting thim drunken 
visitors—bad cess to thim!” 

This had already occurred to me, 
so I made no objection, but said 
that I doubted the man would be 
of much use with the drug that was 
in him. 

“You cannot tell,”’ said Connor. 
“Like as not he is used to it.” 

So we started forward, Connor 
pausing to kick the Kanaka watch- 
man, who was sleeping peacefully 
with his back against the foot of 
the foremast. I made my way to 
the cook’s berth and groped about 
for aminute. The bunk was empty. 

“‘He’s not here!" I cried. 

What is that?” 

“‘He’s gone.” 

“*Gone, is it?”’ Connor turned fu- 
riously tothe watchman. “ Where's 
the cook, ye limb o’ Satan?” he 
bawled. ‘Fetch me a lantern—and 
quick!” 

The frightened boy bolted off and 
got a lantern and we made a thor- 
ough search. Not asign of the cook 
could we find. Moreover, the white 
clothes which the man had worn on 
coming aboard were missing also. 
Connor and I stared at each other 
in dismay. 

What immediately followed was 
chiefly of interest to the watchman, 
and when the sharp reproof was 
over Connor turned to me, panting. 

“He has swum for it,”’ said he. 
“The divil has bundled his duds on 
his head and swum for it. Now 
what d’ye think o’ that?” 

I thought of the ripple in the 
water alongside, which I had heard, 
but did not see fit to mention it. 
Connor was undoubtedly right. 

“And him full o’ dope,” growled 








ders. 
“Nev’ mind,” said he in a fierce, 
guttural voice. ‘“‘Him one piecy 


captain. Velly dlunk. Take hin 
on board. All light.” 

He gave an order in Chinese, and 
the coolies attempted to crowd past 
Alone and unarmed as | was, no 
doubt I did a foolish thing to inter 
fere. But I was not going to see 
the man of all men whom | neede 
most carried off under my very eyes 

“Put him down,” said I, and 


planted myself in the way. “The 
man is my cook; I am looking for 
him.” 

The leader swung on his heel and 


faced me, his savage face thrust 
almost against mine 


“You plenty fool—plenty dan 
fool,”” he snarled. “Him piecy mat 
my boss. He dam’ dlunk. S'pose 
you vamoose. No get hurt 
savvy?” 


Another order and the cooli¢ 
surged ahead. Not stopping to fig 
ure out the result | gripped ti 
naked shoulder of the first, w! 
had Silverside’s feet, and flung him 
across the lane so that he rolled 
into the ditch 

There was a swift, snarl ng order 
and the next second they were on 
me like a band of furious apes. The 
leader sprang at me with wide arms, 
and I met him with a straight drive 
in the chest that sent him tagger 
ing back. Two others rushed 
clawing at me with wide fingers and 
writhing arms, one to get an upper 
cut under the chin, which rolled hin 
over and over, and the other a swing 


on the side of the head 


though it glanced from } yreu 
skull was enough to put him out of 
the fight Then, from be nd, a pa 
of arms went round n wal ur 
I felt a hot breath in my face. It 
reeked of onions or garlic or some 


thing of the sort and drove me wild, 
but | managed to writhe round an¢ 








Connor. ‘‘Come, docthor, this will 


The Next Second They Were on Me Like a Band of Furious Apes 
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The Ultimate Wage Problem 


“FTYWO thousand dollars a year and six working hours a 
day is what Socialism offers in return for your vote,” 
observes one of the most hopeful and least mathematical 
of our revolutionary contemporaries. That is nearly 
four times as much as the average wage-earner in manu- 
factures now receives. We do not think it is too much. 
On the contrary, considering the rise in price of gasoline 
and the frequency with which tires blow out, it may be 
hardly enough; but to attain it a vast reconstruction is 
necessary. The total yearly output of our manufactories 
sells for twenty and a half billion dollars. The raw materials 
consumed cost twelve billions, and miscellaneous expenses, 
such as power, light, selling, take nearly two billions more. 
That leaves six and a half billions to be divided among 
landlords, capitalists, managers, clerical force and wage- 
earners. To give the wage-earners two thousand dollars 
each would take over thirteen billions, or more than twice 
the total wealth created by the manufactories. 
Ultimately the problem of higher wages does not depend 
upon collective bargaining, nor even upon eliminating 
capitalist and landiord. By all those means a few dollars 
may be added to the weekly pay envelope. If the total 
share of landlords and capitalists now went to wage- 
earners the average pay envelope would be only sixteen 
dollars a week. The ultimate problem is to eliminate 
waste, increase efficiency and make industry create more 
wealth to be divided. 


Prison Contract Labor 


“fJ\HE contract-labor system in state prisons,” says 
a commission appointed by the governor of Iowa, 
“tends to undermine discipline; impairs reformation and 
destroys hope on the part of the prisoner; is injurious to 
manufacturers employing free labor; is unfair competition 
with free labor, because it tends to destroy the living wage.” 
Among specific evils of the system that were discovered 
by the commission are: Secret introduction of drugs by 
representatives of the contractors; acts of injustice by 
contract foremer; frequent disagreement as to counts 
between the prisoners and the contractors; detention of 
efficient workers by the contractors when they had a right 
to parole: subordination of the warden to the contractors. 
These evils would seem to be quite sufficient to condemn 
any system. When state prisons in which the labor of 
convicts is farmed out to contractors are investigated any- 
where in the United States, about nine times out of ten, 
as our recollection’ goes, shocking abuses are disclosed, 
and they are invariably traceable to the contract system. 
Many opinions are held upon many phases of penology; 
but there should be universal agreement that locking a 
man up to bully, cheat and dope him for the profit of a 
contractor is a poor way of reforming him. 


in the County Jail 


OWA has been investigating not only state prisons, but 
jails, and finds them generally bad. Almost always the 
prisoners are idle; frequently the buildings are insanitary 
and there is no proper segregation of inmates. In some 


cases an indulgent sheriff admits liquors and drugs. Iowa's 
jails, of course, are typical of those in a majority of states. 
When the sheriff's income is wholly or partly derived from 
fees an interest really hostile to that of the prisoner and 
the state is created, just as by the contract system in 
penitentiaries. The subject is not without importance, 
since nearly five hundred thousand persons yearly are 
committed to penal institutions in the United States, 
mostly to jails on short sentences. 

We have, in fact, a cheerful habit of locking people up 
on exceedingly small provocation; and the lowa report 
condemns it. No jail sentence shorter than thirty days 
should ever be imposed, it urges. If a man’s offense is 
not sufficiently serious to warrant a thirty-day sentence 
he should either be paroled or given an opportunity to 
pay his fine in installments. The recommendation strikes 
us as sound. Putting people in even the best of jails 
ought to be a matter of some seriousness. For persons of 
any sensibility the epithet “jailbird” is not a pleasant 
suffix to carry through life. By a free and easy imposition 
of short jail sentences, which are regarded as a sort of 
rough practical joke, we rob the penal code of some of 
its terrors. 


The Vanished Merchant Marine 


HEN American shipping flourished it was due to no 

subsidies or preferential tolls, but to cheap ship- 
building materials. At the time of the Revolution Great 
Britain, as now, was the chief maritime power; but more 
than one-third of the tonnage sailing under her flag was 
built in American dockyards, and we had an important 
ocean-carrying trade of our own. At that time an oak 
ship could be built at Gloucester or Salem for twenty-four 
dollars a ton—a ship of live-oak or American cedar cost 
not more than thirty-eight dollars a ton; but fir vessels 
built on the Baltic cost thirty-five dollars a ton, and the 
cost of building an oak ship in England, France or Holland 
ran from fifty to sixty dollars a ton. That was the whole 
secret of our colonial success at shipbuilding. 

Our natural advantages for building modern vessels are 
aimost as great as were our advantages for building wooden 
ships when the North Atlantic Coast was fringed with 
forests. We have the greatest iron mines and steel mills 
in the world; but for forty years every rib and plate used 
by an American shipbuilder has been charged with a high- 
tariff price, and volumes of testimony have shown that on 
this account Western Europe can build metal ships cheaper 
than wecan. Naturally we have been almost driven from 
the field. 

No scheme of governmental bonus to native shipping 
should be considered until this basic handicap is removed. 


The Tempest’s Speed 


N 1832 Old Sarum, without a solitary inhabitant, duly 

elected two members of the House of Commons, though 
Leeds and Birmingham were unrepresented. The reform 
bill of that year disfranchised sixty rotten boroughs, which 
sent one hundred and twenty members to Parliament 
though possessing altogether less than two thousand inhab- 
itants, the representation being transferred to populous 
cities that had grown up since Henry the Eighth’s time. 
When the bill was passed the Duke of Wellington observed: 
“Reform, my lords, has triumphed; the barriers of the 
constitution are broken down; the waters of destruction 
have burst the gates of the temple, and the tempest begins 
to howl. Who can stay its speed?” That was eighty 
years ago—and universal manhood suffrage is not yet 
established in Great Britain. : 

We recall the episode merely because a great deal of 
doom is going to impend over this fair land from now until 
the first Tuesday in November. The barriers of the Con- 
stitution will be broken down on every hand, and it will be 
a rare crossroads in which waters of destruction do not 
burst the gates of the temple while the tempest begins to 
howl—every howl being good at headquarters for twenty 
miles of railroad fare and a meal ticket; but let nobody 
be alarmed. It is the same identical tempest that has 
howled from time immemorial over every effort in the 
direction of popular government, and its actual speed is 
two miles a year. 


The Secret of Long Life 


LEARNED Russian has discovered how to stave off 
hardening of the arteries and thus prolong life indefi- 
nitely. The discovery appears to have no practical value, 
however, because to receive its benefits one must begin 
the treatment long before old age sets in—and at forty 
nobody is interested in living beyond seventy. Every 
parent knows how lightly a child of ten receives the state- 
ment that bolting food and overindulgence in pastry will 
surely result in chronic indigestion at twenty. The child 
persists in taking pie now and letting twenty take care of 
itself. Probably the average healthy person of twenty, by 
consistently following a scientifically prescribed regimen, 
could reasonably hope to live to be a hundred; bwt the 
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normal person of twenty does not care at all to live beyond 
fifty. No doubt a majority of normal persons aged twenty 
would say that somewhere from forty to forty-five was the 
most desirable time to die. At fifty, threescore and ten 
seems a very adequate measure of mundane existence. One 
must grow bald, rheumatic and dim-eyed before he can see 
anything attractive in life beyond eighty. The only pop- 
ular discovery for prolonging life will be the one sought by 
Ponce de Leon— whereby, after living your threescore and 
ten with agreeable freedom, you can take one gulp and 
begin all over again. 

Any scientific secret of long life must be, inevitably, not 
an Aladdin’s lamp but a savings bank. You must start 
the account comparatively early and consistently build it 
up. Tolerably common carelessness about tuberculosis 
and typhoid, in spite of the enormous effort of the last 
decade to combat conditions that propagate those dis- 
eases, indicates that the secret will be well kept—for all 
practical purposes—for a long while to come. 


Continuation Schools 


N HIS admirable report to the Commercial Club of 

Chicago on vocational education in Europe, Edwin G. 
Cooley points out that Prussia contains roughly three 
million youths between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
of whom two millions are at work. They go to work for 
the same reasons that an overwhelming majority of our 
own youths quit public school at fourteen or under. Our 
census of 1900 shows a million seven hundred thousand 
children under fifteen employed as breadwinners; but a 
child in the United States who leaves public school gets 
no further educational aid from the state, though usually 
he is then in the most formative period of his life. Prussia 
manages it differently, and about three-fifths of her work- 
ing boys under eighteen years of age attend continuation 
schools. 

By arrangement with employers working youths attend 
these schools a few hours each week—not at night, when 
they are tired from a day’s work in the shop, but in the 
daytime. At Munich, for example, they attend one whole 
day or two half days a week. They receive vocational 
training in the craft or calling that employs them, and 
cuitural training that takes its cue from the pupil’s bread 
winning occupation. 

A boy working in a cooper shop is taught cooper-shop 
arithmetic. The idea is to blend education and work—to 
link the school with the youth’s actual daily breadwinning 
experiences. Munich maintains fifty-two continuation 
schools, and the yearly cost to the city is only sixteen 
dollars a pupil. 

Naturally, employers objected to surrendering half a 
day of the youth’s time twice a week—that would dis- 
organize the shop and interfere with the production of 
tubs; but from a national point of view producing good 
tubs is less important than producing good citizens. The 
arrangement now works satisfactorily all over Germany. 
A state educational scheme like our own, which stops 
short at the threshold of industry—-when an overwhelm- 


ing majority of youths enter industry before they are 


eighteen—is obviously a good deal of a failure. 


Campaign Expenses 


ROM now to November we shall have a little super- 

Dreadnought contest at home. Taft headquarters will 
be excited by a report that Roosevelt headquarters proposes 
to mail each voter a copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, with an American flag and The Colonel’s portrait 
on the front cover. Instantly Taft headquarters must mail 
copies of the Declaration, with an American flag and the 
President’s portrait on the front cover. Roosevelt head- 
quarters will learn with alarm that Wilson is going to send 
a calliope, a moving-picture show and three speakers into 
Posey County, Indiana. Posey County must not be sur- 
rendered to the enemy. The Colonel’s cause there must 
be upheld by calliope, moving-picture show and three 
speakers. 

In the national and local compaigns somewhere from 
a dozen to twenty million dollars will be spent, and two- 
thirds of the expenditure will be waste. The amount 
is not large, but the example is regrettable. The great 
expenditures in the Republican primaries cheapened both 
sides. 

No states were bought by the three and a half million 
dollars that Mark Hanna collected for the Republican 
National Committee in 1896, nor were any states won by 
it. The money was simply an item of political vulgarity. 
The number of voters who are persuaded by brass bands, 
street banners and campaign buttons is surely negligible. 
We doubt whether the number persuaded by four-fifths of 
the stump-speaking is much more important. Naturally, 
we believe in good advertising, but a great part of the 
campaign money goes into a poor article. Clamor might 
be effective if one party had a monopoly of it. Since that 
is impossible, the less of it the better. For the sake of the 
example, we hope honorable poverty will prevail in all 
three headquarters. 
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A Cherub From Massachusetts 


F THE highly esteemed old master, Peter Paul 
Rubens, were alive at the present time he certainly 
would take a hack at Jimmie Reynolds by way of 

making an old master of Jimmie, to be bought by some 
future billionaire against the protests of England and 
France and Germany, artistic countries that are long on 
protests but short on cash for preserving for themselves 
the art owned in them. 

P. P., as will be remembered, specialized in nice, fat 
cherubs; and where, I ask you, is there to be found a 
nicer, fatter cherub than Jimmie? He is not only cheru- 
bic, but he is cherubical and also cherubimific. To be 
sure, few of the cherubs that hover fatly, in the canvases 
Mr. Rubens was wont to paint, over still fatter ladies 
few of these cherubs wore mustaches; but that addition 
to their cheruby qualities may be put down to the 
advancement of civilization and the fact that Jimmie 
has a very short upper lip. Nor would it make any par- 
ticular difference, for, mustache or no, Jimmie looks like 
a cherub and is a cherub, up to a certain point. Beyond 
that point Jimmie is somewhat of a politician, a good 
deal of an economist, and at this moment secretary of 
the Republican national committee, where he will supply 
the horse-power and Mr. Hilles will give daily exhibitions 
of thinking, to the accompaniment of the regular clicking 
noise that is always observed when Mr. Hilles plunges 
into thought—one click to each thought, the same coming 
about three minutes apart on an average. 

It all goes to show how impossible it is to keep a good 
cherub down. There were those who held that when 
the unfeeling—the coarse, rude and unfeeling — Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Representatives deprived 
Mr. Taft’s Tariff Board of its proud place on the payroll 
by the simple but brutal expedient of stopping its pay, 
and thus left the country in total igno- 
rance as to whether Schedule K is a new 
religion or a system to beat roulette, 
there were those who held on this melan- 
choly occasion that that would be about all of the 
Mr. J. Reynolds for a time in a public capacity. 

But lo and behold—in fact, two short los 

and one long behold—and here bobs up J. B. Reynolds, 
Esquire, as secretary of the Republican national com- 
mittee, about six days after he ceased being a tariff sharp 
because of the abrupt stoppage of supplies. 

Inasmuch as a neat salary goes with this job no prece- 
dents appear to have been broken, and the Republican 
national committee gets what it has considerable use for, 
an efficient secretary, and Mr. Reynolds remains in semi 
or, at the very least, quasi—public life. Nor, I unhesitat- 
ingly assert, has there ever been any other motion before 
Mr. Reynolds’ personal meeting for many years. It is 
utterly impossible—and all may as well resign themselves 
to the fact—to keep a good cherub, and especially a good 
Massachusetts cherub, down. It cannot be dene, as has 
frequently been proved. 


The Things That James Has Done 


RACING the career of the new secretary of the Repub- 

lican national committee, what do we find? We find, 
first off, a life of singular devotion to the service of his fellow- 
man; we find, furthermore, no single occasion when Mr. 
Reynolds has not been on the payroll; and we find, thirdly, 
that whatever he may have received in emoluments for his 
devotion and services, he hasn’t received half enough. 
Although the acquaintance of the writer with cherubs has 
been somewhat limited, I make bold to say there never was 
a cherub who combined more all-round intelligence with 
his other rotundities than Cherub Reynolds combines 
within himself. 

Colonel Rubens would have done himself proud to have 
made an old masterpiece of Jimmie, and Jimmie would 
have voted the Colonel promptly into one of the Back Bay 
wards in Boston while he was working on that particular 
picture. 

We hear a lot of talk about people being efficient, but we 
rarely run across an efficient person. They are mostly 
conversational characters, to be held up as examples, like 
maxims in the copybooks, and not really of any use either 
as models or as precepts. Now it is different with James. 
He comes about as close to being efficient in his various 
lines of endeavor as any one you ever knew. You'd think, 
to take a quick look at him, his principal use and vocation 
was to be merry and gay—cheruby; but it isn’t. He can 
be merry and gay, of course, but he doesn’t work at that 
all the time. Instead, he has intervals when he does things 
along lines of selected endeavor, and he has also the saving 
grace of humor, which will maintain the status quo of the 
executive end of that Republican national committee, for 
Chairman Hilles hasn’t smiled since he assumed those great 

















Se ARMINGTON, Bt a 


Not a Rube, But a Rubens 


Serious and Frivolous Facts fibout 
Great and the Near Great 


responsibilities which have been his ever since he came in 
from Dobbs Ferry, New York, to keep the Republic off 
the rocks. 

I give you this: If a man can work for two years finding 
out how many threads of one kind and how many threads 
of another kind, weight and fineness there are in a rag 
carpet as per the intricacies of Schedule K, and what is the 
proportionate cost of the labor used in the production of 
said threads at home and abroad, and how the beneficences 
of the sacred policy of protection can be conserved and a 
report made to a Democratic House of Representatives 
that shall meet with the approval of all concerned —if a man 
ean work for two years on these li.tle details and many 
others, can become a human adding machine, a flesh-and- 
blood comptometer, a sieve for statistics, a tabulator, a 
table and a tab, and retain a sense of perspective on himself 
and on others, he deserves a medal. Rise, James B. Rey- 
nolds, and receive your medal! It is a fine large radium 
one, duty ninety-eight per cent ad valorem. 

Well, Jimmie did it. Starting back at the beginning, we 
find this is not strange. Very few people born in Massa- 
chusetts have a sense of perspective. Jimmie has, and he 
early demonstrated it by the discovery that a proper appli- 
cation of that sense of perspective would bring its reward. 
All he had to do with those Massachusetts people was to 
take them as seriously as they take themselves, and the 
trick was turned. The early years of his life —-after he had 
spent four terms singing about that celebrated Dartmouth 
College notable who started that seat of learning, as will 
be remembered, with five hundred gallons of fine New 
England rum—were devoted to the newspaper business. 


An Expert on Desiccated Eggs 
VENTUALLY he reached Washington as the corre- 


spondent of a Boston paper, consorted with Louis A. 
Coolidge, Thomas B. Reed and other shining lights, and 
sent pieces back home relating to the proud place New 
England occupied in the affairs of the nation. That sense of 
perspective was working again, you observe. He knew 
what the New England people just ate up in the way of 
dispatches from Washington. Then he wrote a book, or 
rather, he and Louis A. Coolidge heard a book-— listened 
one, to be concise about it. They gathered into a neat 
little volume all the anecdotes they heard the famous wits 
and bon-vivants and raconteurs of the period tell, put 
them into English, added the requisite wit, humor, repartec 
and tang to them, denatured them and sent the book forth 
to the world. The book never came back, but the stories 
have been coming back ever since. 





This was our hero’s first, but not his most impor 
tant, literary venture, as will be shown. There came a 
call for him to return to Massachusetts and take ove: 
the destinies of the Massachusetts Republican com 
mittee as its secretary. He went back and took over 
said destinies, and so great was his success that at the 
1904 Republican national convention he was the urani 
mous choice of the alternates from Massachusetts for 
vice-president—a noteworthy tribute showing that the 
hearts of the alternates were in the right place, even 
if they lacked the slight essential of having votes in the 
convention. 

Later he was sent to Washington to become ar 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He was given the 
customs division, and began the study of the tariff that 
made him so successful. Here he found an authoritative 
vent for his literary abilities. Treasured in the files of 
the public-document rooms in Washington are remark 

ble essays of his on various subjects. Reynolds on Dried 
| ish is a classic, and Reynolds on Doilies is held to be the 

t word on the subject, while Reynolds on Desiccated 
Eggs is the leader in that line. 

The Tariff Board was formed. Its object was to inves 
tigate the tariff. Naturally Reynolds was made a mem- 
ber, for Reynolds knew as much about the tariff as any 


person in the service, if not more. He went into the 
Tariff Board work backed by that efficiency that marked 
his other work. And it was work— hard, exhausting, con 


ling, exasperating work. Through it all he preserved 
his equilibrium, his perspective, his sense of distinction 
between what is and what isn’t, and he came out of that 
work with a reputation as a most capable citizen— most 
capable and efficient citizen. 

All this time he kept in touch with politics, and he 
has no small skill at that game. So when the new Taft 
committee needed a secretary to take over the executive 
work of that body, and Reynolds was 
adjacent and available, the new Taft 
committee hawked on to Reynolds, 
thereby showing a large measure of 
human intelligence, for James B. Reynolds is 
one of the brightest and most capable young 
men developed by the present administration 
or its predecessor, likewise one of the sanest of the flock 
Apparently the Taft committee wanted a good secretary, 


and undoubtedly they secured one. 


First Aid to the Injured 


OOSIERS have a habit of dropping in at George Ade’: 
farm in Brook, Indiana, and stopping overnight with 
George. 

On the Saturday night before the Republican conven 
tion opened at Chicago a big delegation appeared. Along 
about ten o’clock Ade began putting them to bed. He 
schemed and contrived until he thought he had them all 
placed. At one o'clock he went out on the poren and found 
a man he had overlooked. There was nothing for it but to 
put this man in the bed Ade had reserved for himself, and 
that left Ade with no place to sleep. However, being a 


resourceful young person, he found an old cot and had a 


fine night's rest in the toolhouse! 


A Nice Little School 


4 DDIE ALLEN, of Chicago and elsewhere, went to 

+4 Purdue University contemporaneously with George 
Ade, John T. McCutcheon, and others. 

One night Eddie strayed into the Chicago University 
Club. A number of college men were there, telling of the 
glories of their respective classes. They all had been to 
Yale, dear old Yale. 

They told Allen about it, told him with a wealth of 


detail and airs of superiority that annoyed him 


“By-the-way, Allen,”’ said one, “what is your uni 
versity 

“Purdue,” said Allen 

*Ah Purdue Oh, yes Purdue nice little 
school. Weare all from Yale, you know . 

“Sure,” replied Allen affably; ‘‘I know all about Yale 


I've got half a dozen Yale men working for me 


Awaiting Peter 
| owe McKENNA, one of the Chicago characters uti 
e 


lized by Peter Dunne in his Dooley articles, sat in the 
| 


lobby of a Chicago hotel one afternoon a few days before 
the (nhicago convention met 

‘Waitin’ to see Colonel Roosevelt, John?” asked a 
inend. 

“Naw!” snorted McKenna with much disgust. “I'm 


waitin’ to see Pete Dunne 
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Completely Equipped . 
F. O. B. Toledo 
Some of the Features : Agee | it | 
HIS car, at this price, smashes all previous to grasp the full significance of an important, pro- 
records. It even totally eclipses our 1912 gressive manufacturing step, such as this car exem- 
Self Start values, which a year ago baffled the world. plies. But when you sum up the extraordinary, 
elf Starter me “e | ) 
30H 40,000 Overlands will be made in 1913. This cold dollar for dollar value which this car offers, as 
orsepower enormous jump in production makes pos- compared to any and all competing motor car values, 
5 Passenger Touring | sible this new car at this new price. As our produc- the giant economical manufacturing strength of the 
Car tion goes up, prices come down, as has been shown huge Overland plants is realized and recognized. It 
s in each preceding year. only proves the ability of this most powerful and efhcient 
110-inch Wheel Base In this age of rapid progress it is sometimes difficult automobile factory. 
Timken Bearings 
MOTOR — Four- cylinder, cast sep OILING — Splash syste ) ank CONNECTING ROD — Carbon Stee! rolled steel, No. 9 
$50 Remy Magneto arately Bore, 4 in Stroke, 4% in and cam shaft bearings. Cylinder and drop forged Depth Side Rail, 
Horsepower, 30. a ps gears oiled with Kinwood force MAGNETO SHAFT — Drop forzine Flange Face, 1% in 
IGNITION Remy Mode! R. D py A ng PUSH ROD —Crescent drill rod stee SPRINGS —Fron} 
Eee CARBURETOR —Model | Schebler. __Lenath, 36 in. |W 
COOLING — Water cooled. Thermo- CRANK SHAFT —Carbon Steel CENTER CONTROL. Width, 134 in. All sp} 
Syphon Cellular Radiator drop forged, five beanngs FRAME —Channe!l Section — Cold stecl bushing eyes 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Model 69 


Completely Equipped 


Here we can but call your attention to the bare 
facts. This is the car—a big, powerful, beautiful, 
spacious, comfortable, self-starting, thirty horse- 
power, five-passenger touring car—fully equipped — 
ail ready for night or day, rain or shine, service. 
Made of the best materials on the market, by the 
most skilled men known to the trade, and in the 
most efhcient automobile shops in America. And 
the price is but $985. 


1S. Ga. €.156) 
in. Width of 


TRANSMISSION —Selective. Three 
speeds forward and reverse Annular 
Beanngs 


Rail, 


iI Brake Drum | 3 in 
4m " 


' 
a ith, 1% im. Rear; ing: Bearings, Hyatt; Axle Shaft, Ca 
, 7 bes Length, 42 in penter Samson Steel. Propeller Shai 
pti 
, Alle fl rings have 6 leaves, Cold Rolled Stee! Main Driving Shalt, 
ll sz 


' 
Pate Calumet Steel ance 10% in. 


BRAKES — Contracting and expand 


sng on rear wheels. Inside diameter 
- 2 in. Outside diameter Brake Drum 

Semi - ellipt REAR AXLE — Three-quarter float 13% in. Width Brake Band, 2% in 

FRONT WHEEL BEARINGS-~ 


Timken Roller Bearings 


FRONT AXLE—Drop forged, clear 


F. O. B. Toledo 


We can make the positive statement, without 
any kind of a condition, that this is the automobile 
industry's record value. 

This car can now be seen in any city in Amer 
ica. Over 2000 Overland dealers are waiting to give 
you your demonstration. Look up the one in your 
vicinity. 

Write us at once for full information and a 1913 
catalogue. 


TIRES — 32 x 3% © 

FINISH — All breht 
plated, with 

EQUIPMENT — Mohair top 
boot arner Speedometer Wind 
shield; Prestolite Tank; Self-Starter; | 
black and nick l , I | 


’ el Lamps lire ns 
Robe Rail; Foot Rest; Tool Kit and Jack 


Width of brake shoe 


ack trim 


Some of the Features 


$50 Warner Speed- 
ometer 

$50 Mohair Top and 
Boot 

$25 Clear Vision 
Wind-Shield 

$25 Prestolite Tank 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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AHOSE have been 
brought up to its use know 
they can look forward to a 
future of perfectly preserved 
teeth. 






‘Those who begin its use with 
the present will have every reason 
through the years to come to thank 


Dr.Lyon’s | 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Three successive generations, by //fetime use, | 
| have proved that Dr. Lyon’s is a sate prep- 
aration, It is a pure, gritless powder of 
velvet smoothness. It does not produce chemical 
action, or injure the enamel. It preserves the teeth 
by keeping them beautifully polished and thoroughly 
clean and free from tartar. The safest way. 
Dr. Lyon’s induces the thorough brushing necessary 
to massage the gums and keep them hard and healthy. 
It is highly pleasant to use and imparts a natural 
fragrance to the breath. 
Use Dr. Lyon’s night and 
morning—above all at night. 


Teach its regular use to 





your children, It will prove of lifetime Seneftt. | 


What Dr. Lyon's does not do only your dentist is competent to do. | 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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How’s Business and Why 


EFORE sailing for Europe this summer 

Daniel G. Reid, one of the noted finan- 
ciers of Wall Street, was credited with this 
observation: “‘ By September I believe gen- 
eral business will be in full swing. Advices 
from the West convince me that up to this 
time crop conditions are excellent and that 
we are going to have one of the most sat- 
isfactory harvests in years, unless some 
unforeseen disaster takes place. Funda- 
mentals of the country are of the soundest, 
and there are a number of signs of reviving 
activity in business. Good crops are all 
the country needs for a broad business 
expansion. Business men may return to 
their affairs with confidence. Politics is no 
longer a disturbing factor.” 

Mr. Reid’s theory is probably the popu- 
lar one today, at least with the class of 
men he represents, which is an influential 
and exceptionally well-posted class. Nor 
need it be stated that there is evidence of 
reviving activity in business, or at least 
that there has been such evidence. For 
the moment, in a conspicuous instance 
that of the iron and steel business — it is said 
that the signs of a moderate reaction are 
clearly manifest, and that operations which 
for a brief time approached the limit of 
production capacity have receded close to 
ninety per cent, which is adjudged as great 
a degree of effectiveness as the largest of 
the corporations can continuously main- 
tain. The United States Steel Corporation 
is nevertheless in so dire need of workmen 
that it not only is advertising for them but 
is sending out solicitors to secure them. Its 
requirements are said to amount to at least 
five thousand men. 

Furthermore, other steel mills and in- 
dustries are said to be in a similar position 
and almost clamoring for additional work- 
ers. This is held to apply not alone to 
Pittsburgh, but to Detroit and Cleveland 
and other places. In many localities the 
want columns of the newspapers suggest a 
considerable demand for help of most sorts, 
while it is of course commonly known that 
the requirements of the farming regions of 
the West are always large at this season, 
when the crops must be hurriedly harvested 
to prevent rapid deterioration. There is, 
then, occasion to place emphasis on the 


| part of Mr. Reid’s remarks that make the 


crops the basis for his optimism. Before 
looking more closely at the crop situation 
it will be interesting to turn to a field not 
commonly visited for testimony regarding 
business conditions—a field stretching to 


| several parts of the country. Correspond- 
| ence with widely scattered concerns should 


reveal the true business pulse, especially 
when the only aim is to make a true test. 


The Commercial Weather Vane 


Here is a banking commission house in 
an Eastern city. Being interested chiefly in 
the shares of lighting companies unaffected 


| by polities, the concern had nothing to com- 


plain of, but said that it found the average 
business man and investor conservative. 
Here is a chemical manufacturing concern 
in the Middle States, reporting business 
seasonably good for four months, looking 
for dullness in late summer and for normal 
conditions in the autumn. Sales have been 
made at a reduced margin of profit. Here 
is a paper concern in another part of the 
same geographical section which has been 
selling more this year than last, with com- 
— very great and prices lower than 
ast season. The outlook is considered 
uncertain. “Our political system seems a 
constant menace to big business,”’ the 
writer concludes. 

An instructor in a high-priced boarding 
school in New England remarks, as possibly 
significant of business conditions, the fac 
that iast year his school had the smallest 
enrollment for some years, which he under- 
stands to have been the case with other 
similar schools. For next year he has an 
enrollment never before equaled at this 
time of the year. The theory is that when 
times are really hard, parents select public 
rather than private schools for the educa- 
tion of their sons. 

A person identified with the electrical 
manufacturing business says the volume 
of business is considerable, but profits are 
reduced. A man in the wool trade de- 
clares that the world, viewed at large, has 
no surplus of wool, the late severe winter 
having so decimated flocks in this country 
that the supply of wool is very small. 


Speculation in the article is reviving among 
wool buyers, and prices are being paid in 
excess of those for the same grades a year 
ago; indeed, prices are being paid for new 
clips in excess of those asked for the same 
wools bought last season. The argument 
is that unless a tariff bill should pass wool 
should still rise; and the margin is so large 
for tariff reduction that speculators in wool 
think their position on the long side pretty 
strong. 

A firm in the Central West, manufactur- 
ing builders’ supplies, reports a business 
about ten per cent less than normal, with 
an extremely small margin of profit—due, 
it is claimed, to competition. Jobbers com- 
plain bitterly, some admitting that they 
are not doing over sixty per cent of normal 
business. These people are brought in 
direct competition with the manufacturers. 
A manufacturer of pipe and fittings reports 
larger demand than can promptiy be filled 
by the foundries, though most of the sales- 
men for the concern complain of the poor 
demand for goods in general. A manu- 
facturer of boots and shoes in the North- 
west looks for a large fall business based on 
the excellent crop outlook. A motor con- 
cern tells of a larger business than was ever 
done before and predicts as large business 
in 1913. It is not expected that politics 
will have any effect upon the industry. 


Chances for Easy Money 


A city in the Southwest has felt the 
quickening impulse of money let loose there 
through the purchase by Easterners of 
public-service corporations. In Canada 
retail trade was unfavorably affected by the 
cold, wet spring; corporations are to an 
alarming extent being combined on the 
basis of inflated capital, and serious trouble 
must, it is feared, eventually result. The 
cost of living is rising rapidly, and much 
property is being carried at high figures on 
slender margins. Still, wholesale trade is 
believed to be good. 

Immigration is very extensive, and 
money is being expended freely for railroad 
construction and other betterments— bor- 
rowed money, a good deal of it. Business 
in the South is reported quite even—at 
times and in places fair; at other times and 
places slow, but on the whole as good as or 
better than a year ago. Omaha reports a 
very large number of day laborers out of 
employment. A mercantile concern on the 
Pacific Coast speaks of the exceedingly 
brisk state of business, especially in South- 
ern California. Money is easy, building 
active, and every one is looking for a-pros- 
perous balance of the year and for impor- 
tant developments on the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

Testimony of the foregoing sort could be 
given at great length from every section of 
the country, the whole indicating the mixed 
state of business frequently referred to in 
these articles, business more distinguished 
for volume than for profitableness. If refer- 
ence were had to certain industries, such as 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco—in- 
dustries practically controlled at a single 
center—it would doubtless be found that 
volume and profits were present together. 
It is reasonable for men fike Mr. Reid to 
infer that the successful industries would 
carry the rest with them, if the normal im- 
pulse of a satisfactory harvest should make 
itself felt, and that by autumn the forward 
movement would be pronounced. 

It should be remembered that Mr. Reid’s 
argument was hypothetical; that he stated 
that testimony pointed to excellent crops, 
barring “unforeseen disaster.” Climatic 
vagaries abound in most if not in all lands, 
and eo agricultural crops are becom- 
ing the exception, even: where great pains 
are taken with soil treatment. It will, per- 
haps, come to be understood that the erst- 
while arid regions, where nothing could be 
grown on account of lack of moisture and 
ignorance regarding soil cultivation, are 
really the most dependable for farming 
purposes. 

It is said, for example, that the irrigated 
districts in Colorado gave the largest crop 
of wheat this season of any districts in the 
state. Nature appears to be too liberal with 
rainfall in one section and too sparing in 
dispensing it in other sections. In such 
regions either it is too cold and wet or too 
hot and dry, whereas in the irrigated terri- 
tory, where heat usually abounds, it is pos- 
sible, by regulating moisture, to provide a 
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condition most favorable to the growth and 
maturity of cro Man may some day 
learn how to deal with an excess of rainfall 
as well as how to overcome the excess of 
high temperature. As yet he is at a loss to 
do this thing, and there are agricultural 
localities in the states where farmers are 
uncertain whether the harvest will repay 
the effort of sowing and cultivating. 

The cotton crop is considered three weeks 
late—a handicap of large dimensions. The 
corn crop is late in sundry districts, and 
grave doubts are felt regarding the maturity 
of the crop. It would, therefore, be possi- 
ble to review the crops generally and point 
out great inequality in condition and pros- 
pect. Should the average for the crops of 
past years be realized the country’s pro- 
duction would fail to keep pace with its 
growth in population and the development 
ofits manufactures. That country is doubt- 
fully prosperous which is unable to feed 
and clothe and house its people except at 
increasing expense. 

It is being appreciated more and more 
that low-priced cattle cannot be raised on 
high-priced land and feed. Today land is 
steadily rising in price and the outlook for 
cheap feed is none too good; therefore 
t is calculated that prices of cattle must 
continue high. Moreover, consumption of 
meat has increased faster than supply. 
Census figures covering a period from 1850 
to 1910 show remarkable changes in the 
number of cattle per thousand people in 
the United States. In 1850 the number was 
766.6; in 1860 the number had risen to 
814.8; in 1890—thirty years later—the 
number was 915.8; after that came a de- 
cline until 1910. The number then stood 
at 665.7. From 1900 to 1910 the cattle 
supply increased 16.8 per cent, or 8,736,000, 
while the population increased 21.3 per 
cent, or 15,978,000. There was a decrease 
f 4,876,000 in hog supplies for the same 
period. A tabulation showing detail of 
hanges in the sixty-year period is appended: 

POPULATION ATTLE NO BOGS NO 
a0 : 91,972,266 61,225,791 58,000,632 


ae 75,994,575 52,489,237 62,876,108 
sO) 62,947,714 648,792 57,426,859 
ASL) a 50,155,783 39,675,533 49,772,670 
870 : $8,558,371 23,820,608 25,134,560 
860 $1,443,321 25,620,019 33,512,867 
més s 23,191,876 17,778,907 34,354,213 


Conditions That Bring Prosperity 


The manager of one of the Chicago pack- 
ing houses, lately in Montana investigating 
livestock conditions, declares himself much 
mpressed by the comparative shortage of 
cattle grazing in those regions in prepara- 
tion for the fall markets. It is commonly 
believed that the supply of cattle will be 
shorter this coming fall than at any time in 
late years. Whether the United States is 
steadily to run behind in agriculture and in 
the provision of food animals for its ever- 
increasing population is a problem of large 
dimensions and import. And whether it 
would not be better to maintain a more 
even relationship between the growth of 
agriculture and manufacture is a question 
worthy of study by statesmen and econo- 
mists. Prosperity should be balanced and 
harmonious if it is to prove reliable. 

Yes, and crops should be large and the 
supply of beef ample at fair and reasonable 
prices if there is to be prosperity. It is 
pounds of beef and bushels of grain, not 
high prices, that make for the prosperity 
of both producers and consumers. It is the 
abit of people near to Wall Street to argue 
that a small cropat a high price is the equiv- 
ilent of a bountiful crop at less price, if the 
total value is the same, an argument alto- 
gether fallacious, as has been shown many 
times. It is the prosperous state of the 
largest number of the inhabitants that is to 
he coveted, and this is attained when there 
sa plentiful supply of food and clothing to 
be had without exchanging the last dollar 
that cambe earned toobtain the same. This 
s what may be called a balanced condition, 
and it is a condition seldom encountered. 

At present the people who measure the 
true worth of crops by their gross market 
price are telling how much more this year’s 
principal crops will be worth, upon the 

assumption that there will be increased 
bushels and that the prices bid for future 
delivery will be maintained. For example, 
it is figured that 280,000,000 additional 
bushels of corn at a price 1!» cents higher 
a bushel than last year will be worth $212,- 
960,000 more than the 1911 crop. Eight 
millions of bushels of wheat at 124, cents 
more a bushel will add about $85,260,000 to 
the worth of the crop this year compared 
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with the year before. The increased oats 
crop will—-even though this grain brings 
61, cents less a bushel—add $57,880,000, 
while the barley crop will add $51,400,000 
on a price 13 cents higher than last year. 
The potato crop, with 59,000,000 more 
bushels grown and a price 14 cents higher, 
will add $105,920,000; and, lastly, the hay 
crop will be enough larger than that of 1911 
to add $250,430,000 to its value for that 
year, and probably more. 

These increases combined amount to 
over $750,000,000, a tidy sum, but based 
very largely upon assumption, since, when 
the calculation was made, it was impossible 
for any one to guess even approximately 
what the harvest would be in case of corn, 
spring wheat, potatoes and hay. But sup- 
pose that the assumption prove correct and 
that an increased crop will sell for more than 
an inferior crop, which is illogical, how are 
the consumers of the crops benefited? The 
producers may get more for what they sell, 
whether in the form of grain or beef or pork, 
but the producers are likewise consumers 
and will have to pay more for what they 
buy. True, the producers will be better 
able to pay an advance for what they pur- 
chase, but the legion of other consumers 
will be less able to pay, and it is largely on 
the condition of this legion that real and 
lasting prosperity depends. The United 
States has need of larger crops—of an in- 
crease in excess of the increase in popula- 
tion—if anything like a full measure of 
prosperity is to be realized. 


The Savings of the People 


The New York banks found themselves 
short of reserve at the beginning of the 
second half-year, and yet the rise in money 
was but '4 of 1 percent. The understand- 
ing was that the condition was an incident 
rather than a symptom of poverty of credit 
or permanent shortage of cash resources. 
What with heavy paymentseof corporation 
taxes to the Government, the exporta- 
tion of $8,000,000 gold to Europe, and the 
financing of some quarter of a million of 
interest and dividend payments at the turn 
of the fiscal year of many corporations, 
there was an extraordinary draft upon the 
banks. It was calculated, however, that 
funds would soon return to the banks and 
that there would be accommodation for all 
worthy borrowers. 


The demand of the corporations for funds 


this year promises to be extraordinary. 
However it may appear by comparison 
with the past, this country is developing 
very rapidly in construction lines, and its 
needs for this use are to be mentioned in 
terms of billions annually. Nor is all the 
money put to income-bearing uses. That 
the price of capital for commercial enter- 
prise is rising is plain to every one, the price 
of fixed income bonds falling at the same 
time. It is not improbable that the non- 
productive character of certain bond in- 
vestments has to do with these matters, 
and likewise with the high cost of living. 

A compilation shows that a considerable 
percentage of the total bond investment in 
the country is for municipal uses. On the 
basis of the municipal bond sales already 
met the present year in the United States, 
it is estimated that total sales of the same 
class of bonds will amount to over $717,- 
000,000 for the year, compared with $627,- 
500,000 in 1911 and smaller sums for many 
years prior to that. This same compilation 
estimates that the relation of municipal 
bonds sold to the total bond sale for the year 
will be 40.9 per cent, against 38.8 per cent 
in 1911 and smaller percentages in previous 
years, down to 25.7 per cent in 1903. 

As a matter of fact, funds devoted to 
municipal purposes are largely non-pro- 
ductive of income. Judging from the last 
census report on municipal finances, less 
than 30 per cent of aggregate city debts 
represents capital devoted to productive 
uses, such as water works, light-and-power 
plants and municipal-service corporations. 
The average ratio of municipal bond issues 
to all bond issues for the past three years 
has been a little over 40 per cent, compared 
with a general average of 30!» per cent 
prior to 1907. The ratio of a little less than 
30 per cent of municipal issues devoted to 
non-productive uses at the present time 
compares with about 21.6 per cent a few 
years ago. The point it is desired to make 
is that the increasing application of the 
savings of the people to non-productive 
service has a direct effect upon the cost of 
money and the income of investors, and is 
an economic factor that should be taken 
into account. 
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** shore-dinner’”’ 


Here’s the best part of a 


perfect clam chowder. 

Clams shipped right from their 
beds every winter night except Sat- 
urdays and Sundays; washed and 
opened the next morning by hand; 
every clam separately examined; 
then made immediately into 


Camb. 
CLAM CHOWDER 


No wonder it is deliciously pure and 
fresh. No wonder it is hearty and satis- 
fying. The clams are cut small and 
plentifully included with salt pork, cubed 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions and fine herbs. 








Some people add hot milk instead of 
water to make it even richer. This is a 
matter of taste. Either way, you'll declare 
you never ate a finer chowder. Be wise 
beforehand and order at least half-a-dozen. 


21 kinds—10c a can 








Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 

Beet Clam Chowder Pea 

Bouillon Consomme Pepper Pot 

Celery Juhenne Printamer 

Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato -Okra 
(Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


s achieved wl 
\ plate of fine «o 
From that cas 
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ou EP Sik Pee Makers— 
all want the Grade Indicator 


and they want it in combination with the 


Splendid New Stewart 
Speedometer-Model B 
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MODEL B. 
MADE BY 


me Maar'a CLARK 
Chicago, US 









Model B $50 | Jemperatare Compensated 
Model B-1 $85 i ; srument of this kinda om 
(Clock Combination) a af ‘pring, takes ted Sot el that 
Hiv ynnyenengnent! | might arise because of changes in the 











The Grade Indicator teaches a driver just what to expect and 
what not to expect from his car. 

It tells him when to shift gears in climbing hills or steep grades. 

it tells him what to reasonably expect from his car in the way of 
power and speed when ascending gain. 

It tells him the proper spark position. 

It tells him when he is straining and misusing his motor. 

It tells him when he is really on a grade and prevents him blaming 
the car for want of power and speed. 

It saves many an unjustified complaint and the need of many an 
ignition or carburetor adjustment. 










The Grade Indicator, an exclusive 
Stewart feature 


The perfected product 
of the world’s greatest 


speedometer factories 


The technical press, engineers, trade and 
user, all agree that the Grade Indicator is 
the most important and most needed fea- 
ture that has been combined with a speed- 
ometer. Just as essential as the odometer. 


Car makers agree that the grade indicator is very necessary for 
the intelligent operation of an automobile. For years many of them 
have, in their instruction books, recommended the purchase and use 
of such a device. They realize it will insure to the car owner better 
service from his car, more satisfaction and pleasure. 

Many of them have now contracted to use Model B on their 
entire output for 1913. Dealers tell us that our big advertising 
campaign pointing out the advantages of a grade indicator will make 
it easy to sell cars equipped with the New Stewart Combination 
Speedometer and Grade Indicator, against competitive cars equipped 
with an ordinary speedometer. 

It has been prophesied for this new instrument the greatest vogue 
ever attained by any speedometer. We are already convinced that in 
the very near future a speedometer without a or @ indicator will be 
considered obsolete. , 


You can get one of these instruments with your 1913 car if you insist. 
Accept no other 





Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 
1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit, nse San Francisco, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mi poli Indi Li London, Paris 
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The Odometer mechanism is of very great importance to car maker, dealer and user. It is 
on this element that we have devoted much thought and effort and have spent a vast amount olf 
money on special machinery and equipment that we might be able to make 


the best odometer that could be 
made by any known process y 


This new Odometer can be driven 2,000 miles per minute, for 
hours, days or weeks without noticeable wear. Not a spring or paw! 
in the entire mechanism, just a plain, hard bronze gear train, positively 
driven, each wheel positively locked into its proper position; no slip- 
ping of the dials, no failing to register the correct mileage, no lubrica- 
tion required, no packing with lubricant, no grease to get out and 
discolor or make the dials unreadable. Not an ordinary cheap 
bicycle odometer or counter of soft metal with very 
small wheels, with very fine teeth and small figures, but 


The Stewart Odometer 
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a big, sturdy, costly mechanism 
that will run 10,000,000 miles 


and still be serviceable. 


The season odometer registers 100,000 miles and repeats. The 
trip odometer registers 100 miles and can be rapidly reset at any 
time to any tenth of a mile. 


Of almost equal importance is 


The Improved Stewart Drop Forged Swivel 





The entire driving equipment is the best it is possible to produce. 


The Fiexible Shaft is unbreakable, made of three-quarter round steel wire, housed in a 
handsome brass casing. The steering arm fittings are of steel; once properly attached will hold rigidly 
in position during the life of the car. The road wheel gear is of heavy cast steel, teeth of broad 
profile that ‘will not cut the driving pinion. This gear is positively noiseless. 


Nothing has been omitted, no expense has been spared that would enhance 


Joint—an exclusive feature 


that can not be purchased with any other speedometer. : 
The swivel joint is called upon to bear a burden not 
imposed on any other part of the equipment. It should be 
the strongest part. Our experience has proven that the 
cast joint could not be expected to stand up under severe 
service. To get exactly nght on this important matter, we built a new and modern drop forge 
plant, equipped with the latest and best machinery that money can buy. We now forge the 
swivel joint, machine them all over on automatic machines, harden and heat treat them. 


They will outwear any car to which they are attached 





the value, utility, finish or appearance of this truly beautiful instrument. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 


Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleveland, 


New York, Boston, 


1910 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Philadelphia K 


City Los Angeles Minneapolis Indianapolis, Lone don Paris 
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What Are You Doing , 


With Your | 





Spare Time? 


“LOST —Yesterday, somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, two golden hours, each 
set with sixty diamond minutes. No re- 
ward is offered, as they are gone forever.” 

—Herace Mann. 








HIS is not a sermon; it’s | 
a business proposition. Anop- 
portunity to turn your spare time 
into cash. To prove to yourself that hours 
and minutes are really gold and diamonds. 
The Oliver Typewriter, as you are aware, 
sold through a vast Local Agency Sys- 
tem which reaches even the smallest towns 
and villages throughout the United States 
and Canada 
Phousands of ‘these Local Agents, part 
of the time, are. engaged in other lines of 
activity They devote an extra hour, now | 
and then, to selling 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


And their annual earnings from sales thus 
mace reach a total of huge proportions. 

These alert, ambitious men know the 
secret of transmuting spare time into gold. 


New Local Agencies 
Now Available 


The Oliver Typewriter Local Agency Sys 
tem is being extended very rapidly 

New territory is being assigned as fast as 
suitable men are found to take charge of 
local sales 

There are several hundred splendid open- 
ing Many in small towns and villages 

At each of thése points we are ready to 
turn over the exclusive control of all sales 
of new Oliver Typewriters to a responsible 
Local Age mt 


Our Libera! Contract 


Our Local Agency Contract is liberal in its 


term Protects your profits on sales | 
Leaves you master of your own time 
Places before you strong inducements to do | 


your level best. Pays you in proportion to results 


Oliver “$5 Offer” 
Aids Local Agents 


Local Agents for The Oliver Typewriter are 
permitted to sell machines for an initial payment | 
of $5 -the balance payable at the rate of 17 cents 
a day 

This liberal Sales Plan applies to the very new- | 


est model—The Oliver Typewriter No. 5, the 
andard $100 machine, equipped with the famous 
Oliver Printype or with any other type desired 

With this matchless machine, this “$5 offer,” 
this superb new Printype type and the active 
o-operation of our direct expert Sales Force, do 
you wonder that Oliver Local Agents are making 
such wonderful records? 

We know of no business opportunity which 
offers more certainty of success than The Oliver 
Typewriter Local Agency 

What do you think about it? If you want to 
make more money, write us 

We show the way 

Your request, on the Inquiry Coupon or by 
letter, will bring full 
details of our Local 
Agency Proposition 


(201) 
\Seeeeseeseceseeey 


Inquiry 
Coupon 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
391 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Please send full particulars of 


Local Agency Proposition 





Town State 


Occu pation 
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“FARMS” IN THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


| the hands of three companies and two indi- 


viduals, in holdings ranging from fifteen 
| thousand to eighty-one thousand acres. 
The following is a list of the principal 
owners of this land ten years after its 
| elimination: 


ACRES 

Milwaukee Land Company . . . . . . 81,630 
James D. Lacey & Company. . . . . . 48,370 
Edward Bradley... ......, .- 1,300 
James W. Bradley . . . . - « + + 16,360 
Weyerhaeuser Timber C: ompany ae 
Henry & Larson Land Company . . . . 13,840 
Simpson Logging Company Wo tele’ « 4 ee 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company. . . . . 10,670 
Pole Logging C ae: es ae 
George F. Stone. . . eres cedure 
Ruddock & McCarthy. . ...-.. . 7,810 
Olean Land Company . . gy ne 
Puget Mill and Timber C ompany . v4 i. ae 
W.H.WhiteCompany ....... 5,280 
O'Neil Timber Company. . . . . . . 5,200 
Edward and Susan Lowe. . 5,040 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad 4,760 
H. 8. Upper . . + hoe . 4,360 
Merrill & Ring C ‘ompany re 
Union Lumber Company. . . . . . . 4,120 
C.C. Meemididetadl. .. 2-2. . 380 
Goodyear Land Company. . ... . . 3,640 
eg a.’ vs 0 4 6 we he 
.H, Davis . . ae. ooh 3,440 

*. E. Burrows & C ompany pte) Khe Ole 
faa Campbell. . . : «i » a eee 
eg ounty Logging C ompany teks « Dae 
Pees 2 + 2 tes se 
hen McNealy. . . oc x bh ee Ce 
Lincoln Timber Company. . . . . . . 2,280 
Carsten & Farle. . 1. 2. 5 + 5 0 6 2 Se 
DOs.» + te « 66. oe) 2 nie ee 


The same result has followed elimina- 
tions from the Cabinet National Forest, 
Montana, in the valley of the Kootenai 
River, made under local pressure on the 
ground of agricultural value in 1906 and 
1907. The Kootenai Valley, traversed by 
the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, is exceptionally accessible to the 
settler. Its soiland climate adapt its arable 
lands peculiarly to intensive and profitable 
agriculture and horticulture. An examina- 
tion of these eliminations in 1909, however, 
showed that a very large percentage of the 
land opened to entry had been acquired 
by various concerns that were engaged in 
building up timber holdings for speculation. 

Heavily timbered lands opened to entry 
under these conditions not only are taken 
up by speculators and acqui by timber 
corporations, but their use for agricultural 
purposes is effectively blocked for an in- 
definite period. Such lands, consolidated 
in large acy wally are held by lumber com- 

anies for the future supply of their mills. 

o settlement is possible until the timber 


| is cut, which may be twenty-five years 


hence, and then only by the payment of 
such prices as the owner may require. If 
retained in the national forests, subject to 
the Forest Homestead Act, these lands 
might be secured without charge as rapidly 
as it was possible for the Forest Service to 


dispose of the timber. 


Lumber Companies on the Lookout 


The demand for agricultural land for 
bona-fide settlement and cultivation has 
probably been more intense in the Koo- 
tenai Valley, Montana, within the last 
three years than in any other national 
forest. The condition that is blocking the 
agricultural development of this remark- 
ably fertile district is not the présence of 
the national forest; it is the presence of 
enormous holdings in the hands of lumber 
companies and of the»Northern Pacific 
Railroad. These heavily timbered holdings 
are being reserved indefinitely for a rise in 
the price of timber or for future lumbering 
operations, as the business policy of the 
owners may dictate. In the mean time the 
settler cannot secure an acre of them. On 
the other hand, all the lands in the national 


| forest that are chiefly valuable for agricul- 


ture are being cut off and opened to entry 


| just as rapidly as this can be done. 


This condition, which is typical of many 
portions of the Northwest, led the residents 
of the Kootenai Valley to petition, in 1909, 
that these lands be not eliminated from the 
national forest, as had been proposed pre- 
viously, but that they be retained in the 


forest and opened to entry under the terms 
of the Forest Homestead Act. A similar 
position was taken by local residents and 


various commercial bodies in the vicinity | 


of the Flathead and Blackfeet National 
Forests, Montana, who held “that the gen- 
eral opening to entry of the agricultural 
portions of those forests would retard the 
substantial, permanent development of 
that region by inviting locations for timber 
speculation rather than bona-fide settlers.” 

It is probable that two per cent of the net 
acreage of the national forests is heavily 
timbered land of arable soil. The standing 
timber on this land averages at least ten 
thousand feet an acre, with an average 
value of not less than two dollars a thou- 
sand feet. The minimum value of these 
lands today for their timber may thus be 
roughly put at sixty-seven million dollars. 
The opening of such areas to entry in their 
present condition would be nothing more 


or less than the grant of public timber | 


worth sixty-seven million dollars to private 
corporations. Though made under the 
guise of homestead settlement, this action 
would be the most effective step the Govern- 
ment could take to retard the settling of 
these lands by people desiring homes and 
the actual use of the land for agriculture. 


Too Big a Bonus 


It is repeatedly urged that the settler 
needs the money represented by the timber 
standing on his claim to assist him in im- 
proving and developing the land. Even 


assuming that the individual homesteader | 
rather than the lumber company would be | 


the chief beneficiary of such a policy, it 


cannot be justified as a basis for adminis- | 


tering public property. The Government 
offers the settler an unimproved farm of 
one hundred and sixty acres. The greater 
pest of the lands entered under the Forest 


omestead Act are worth, as the settler | 
gets them, from five to fifteen dollars an | 


acre. Should the Government add to a 
farm worth from twelve hundred to three 
thousand dollars in its raw state a bonus of 
ten thousand or twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of timber to aid in its development? 


Such a bonus represents a gift of public | 
progerty that is practically equivalent to | 


ard cash taken from the Federal Treasury 


through loss of the receipts which the tim- | 


ber on such lands would otherwise yield. 
Twenty-five per cent of it is money that 
otherwise would be paid into the county 
school and road funds, under the present 
law governing the disposition of revenues 
from the national forests. 

Such a policy would carry the subsidizing 


of particular individuals and classes beyond | 
the limits imposed by common-sense and | 


by proper regard for the interests of all the 


people who must pay these amounts out | 


of the general funds. Furthermore, it is 
against the spirit and intent of our entire 
homestead legislation. The homestead 
laws are based upon the principle that the 
Government will furnish the raw land, 
while the citizen will furnish the labor re- 
quired to make it productive. It is not in- 
tended that the homesteader shall receive 
an endowed farm more valuable than the 
average farm in the Middle West today 
that represents the cumulative industry of 
two or three generations. 

But—and this is the kernel of the whole 
question—the assumption that the timber 
patented to the entryman with the land will 
be used to develop it for agriculture is not 
true of the vast majority of claims. To 
accept it is blindly to ignore the one fact 
most convincingly established by the entire 
history of the public lands. Again, as in 
innumerable times in the past, the home- 
steader becomes under these conditions the 
man of straw set up by interests which seek 
public resources for speculation and monop- 
oly. The forces that formerly sought to 
abolish the national forests outright now 
seek to break them up and parcel them out 
in the name of agricultural settlement. 

a... Forest Service constantly receives 

pplications to enter lands that control 

uable water-powers. Such tracts are 
leaahed on reservoir and dam sites, at 
points required for the construction of 
aouw houses and on the routes of conduit 
ines. Some of these applications are made 
in good faith by persons ignorant of the 
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TOBACCO 
THOUSANDS 
SWEAR BY 


Famous Edgeworth Tobacco Now 
Made Ready-Rubbed — Write 
for “A Pipe’s Own 
Story,” FREE 


DGEWORTH TOBACCO 

has a legion of loyal smokers. 

If you know one ask to try a pipe- 

ful. If not, just get a package and 
learn a new delight. 





It’s such a smoke as you’ ve al- 
ways wanted, but have begun to fear 
you'd never get, is Edgeworth in its 
new form, all Reapy-Russep for 
the pipe—or long-famous Plug Slice. 


The ground can yield no finer 
Burley-leaf than Edgeworth is made 
from. There’s never a bite for the 
tongue. The aroma is tempting 
the flavor amazingly delightful and 
your first pipeful leaves you in pleas- 
ing anticipation of your next smoke. 


NGEWORTH, 


EXTRA HIGH GRADE 


READY.RUBBED 


Smoking Tobacco, 10c 


So sure are we of Edgeworth that 
we guarantee it—and will refund the 
purchase price if you’ re dissatisfied. 
Reapy-Russep in 10c cans every- 
where and in $1.00 humidor packages. 
Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c, 
$1.00 —or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, if your dealer has none. 


“A Pipe’s Own Story,” 
No. 1—FREE 


Recently published—a most captivatin: 
story, Lp ma b Mr. Pipe itself —the first 
a series of vee ”” A booklet every smoker 
will enjoy. ‘ou will want the whole series. 
Write us Sader for “A Pipe’s Own a Stary. ” No. 
1, and we'll mail it to you FREE of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 


bstablished 18 





Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco. 


1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

















REAL MONEY SAVERS 
Entirely different from the 
ordinary waterprvof collar 
Style and appearance. You can't 
tell them from linen. Collars 25« 
Cullls SOc. 4t dealer s— Style Book Free 
The Arlington Co. 
tabliched 1683. 728 Broadway, N.Y 


KEITH’S 20 f3088 


20 Plans show 
a == 10¢ 


as actually built 






























and large Goor plans for 20 
selected types of Keith 
ideas in Bungalc wa, ( 
and Houses, costing § 
up They are W m de t Houses 
for practical inexpensive 
homes. Send silver or stamps 
M. L. KEITH 
‘ues 403 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 


| “‘Artof Writing”’ —Booklet Free 


In this work, the Auth« Sw. * Get-Rich Qu 
Wallingford Stories "’ telis how to tell your 5 
whatever it is, in a way to get results. Booklet free 
on request to any business man, lawyer, te er 
mM minister “enon salesmanager, advertising ma 


Geo. Randolph story writer ent or club woman. Write toda 
Dept. B, Cincinnati, 
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mers 


Made in 
Chalmers Shops 





This swene in the Chalmers factory shows 
how pistons, connecting rods and other me 
ing parts are balanced against each other 


Why Chalmers Motors 
Run So Smoothly 


(One of a series of talks on the care 
and accuracy with which Chalmers 
cars are built inthe Chalmers shops) 


The smooth, even running that 
marks Chalmers motors is se- 
cured by perfect balance of all 
the working parts. 


To insure this perfect balance, 
the pistons, connecting rods and 
other moving parts for each cylin- 
der are carefully weighed and 
balanced, one against the other. 


For unless these parts in a 
motor all weigh the same there 
will be vibration, friction, and loss 
of power. 


Chalmers inspectors do not 
allow more than one-fourth of 
an ounce difference in the 
weight of the moving parts in 
each of the four or six cylinders. 


So accurate is the machining in the 
Chalmers shops and so uniform the ma- 
terial that the variation in these parts, 
as they come from the machine shops 
to the motor department, is very slight. 


But to insure absolute balance, the 
Chalmers inspectors select, from these 
carefully weighed parts, groups of four 
or six. In each group the pistons must 
weigh exactly the same; the connecting 
rods the same; the wrist pins the same 
within a quarter of an ounce. 


Then before they are finally put into 
the motor these sets of parts are actually 
balanced against each other on a scale. 
The same care is also taken in balancing 
the cam shaft and flywheel. 


All this takes time and costs money, 
but it insures the smoothness and quiet- 
ness of operation that automobile buyers 
nowadays have a right to expect. 


This is only one illustration of the 
care with which Chalmers cars are made. 
We have prepared a book about the 
Chalmers factory. It tells in an interest- 
ing way how Chalmers cars are made. 
Write for it on the coupon. 


We invite you to see the Chalmers 
cars at our dealer’s salesroom. 
“ Thirty-six,” $1950; “Six” $2400 
Fully Equipped 





-omghe pit 1 the vadiator stands 


fer ail an ash im a moter car 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 





Please send “Story of the Chalmers Car” 
and catalog of the 1913 cars 


Name 


Address 
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| valueof the land for controlling the develop- 


ment of water-power or irrigation. In the 
usual case, however, the value of the site is 
fully known to the entryman, who wants 
the land for speculation, not for agriculture. 

The Forest Service provides for the use 
of national forest water-power resources by 
a system of permits that allows develop- 
ment while retaining title to the Govern- 
ment, but it has declined to release lands 
wanted for water-power use on the ground 
that they are of agricultural character. 
Such lands are not chiefly valuable for agri- 
culture. In comparison with their com- 
mercial value for power development they 
have but insignificant value forfarming. A 
statement was recently made to the Forest 
Service by one of the water-power com- 
panies in California that it would be glad 
to pay for certain lands required in develop- 
ing its plant five times as much as they 
were worth to anybody else for any other 
purpose. When the power market justifies 
the development of these sites it is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate that they will be 
worth not less than one hundred dollars for 
each available horse-power. Many of the 
sites within the national forests control 
from one thousand to five thousand horse- 
power, giving a single site a prospective 

value of from one hundred thousand to five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Though many of these tracts are unques- 
tionably suitable for agriculture, their open- 
ing to settlement could have but one result, 
namely, speculative entries for their future 
value for the development of hydro-electric 
power. As soon as legal title to such entries 
could be transferred they would be acquired 
by power companies. This has been done 
in the past in many parts of the West 
through homestead and preémption entries 
and mineral locations. 

A homestead claim on a certain river in 
one of the national forests of Idaho, pat- 
ented upon questionable compliance with 
the homestead laws, was sold to a power 
company immediately upon the issuance 
of final certificate. Thisisa typical instance 
of the efforts made by hydro-electric com- 
panies to acquire power sites and of the 
methods employed when such sites are 
opened to entry. There is no reason to 
assume that any different result would 
follow the segregation from the national 
forests of agricultural lands that control 
valuable sites of this character. 

Such claims, furthermore, are not neces- 
sarily acquired by power companies for im- 
mediate development and use. In many 
instances the sole purpose is to control un- 
developed power and prevent its passing 
into the hands of possible competitors. 
These sites will be held until the market 
permits the development and sale of the 
electric energy which they are capable of 
producing without affecting the prices paid 
by consumers. This is the avowed policy 
of many of the larger companies which con- 
trol the sale of electric power in particular 
regions. The entry of such lands, there- 
fore, in a majority of cases would result not 
only in checking agricultural development, 
but also in checking development of any 
kind for an indefinite period. It would 
simply strengthen monopolistic control of 
power resources in the hands of a few 
corporations. 


A Monopoly of Water Rights 


The monopolistic tendencies of the hydro- 
electric power companies through interlock- 
ing directorates and associated or subsidiary 
companies have been made evident in recent 
years. This monopoly will be extended and 
strengthened to the extent to which the 
control of additional power sites can be se- 
cured by acquiring national forest lands 
under the guise of homestead settlement, 
in many instances very small tracts of 
arable land along mountain streams being 
sufficient. 

There are, roughly, twelve million horse- 
power capable of hydro-electric develop- 
ment in the national forests. Probably 
half of this amount is now under the com- 
plete control of the United States. That 
half will have a minimum value, when mar- 
ketable, of at least six hundred million dol- 
lars. The net result of legislation like that 
proposed by the Senate, as to agricultural 
lands which control these water powers, 
would be virtually an absolute grant of such 
powers to corporate ownership. To the ex- 
tent to which the public ownership of water 
powers in the national forests is impaired 
by such grants, private monopoly of power 
will be strengthened. The ability of the 
Government to regulate or control such 
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monopoly by ownership of the natural 
resources used will be correspondingly re- 
duced. In many instances the wholesale 
segregation of agricultural lands now pro- 
posed would accomplish indirectly what 
the House of Representatives refused by a 
decisive vote to permit directiy, when it re- 
jected a bill to grant national forest lands to 
the Hydro-Electric Company of California 
last winter (H. R. 12572). 

Strong pressure is brought upon the For- 
est Service to permit the private acquisi- 
tion of other areas whose ownership would 
result in monopolistic control of other re- 
sources of great value. An excellent illus- 
tration is the effort to obtain control of 
watering holes in the semi-arid regions of 
the Southwest. The control of single water 
holes on many of the national forests carries 
with it the control of large adjacent areas of 
dry range, often twenty-five thousand or 
fifty thousand acres, which cannot be used 
unless the stock has access to the water. 
The practical effect would be to deprive all 
stock growers, except the entryman who 
acquires the water, of the use of the range. 
Many grazing monopolies have been devel- 
oped in this manner on the public lands of 
the West, by the location of homestead and 
preémption entries and even of mineral 
claims. This effort to monopolize range has 
continued since the creation of the national 
forests, by attempts to secure, under the 
Forest Homestead Act and by mineral loca- 
tions, water holes as chiefly valuable for 
agriculture. A recent instance on the Kai- 
bab National Forest, Arizona, has been 
brought to my attention, where mining 
claims were systematically located so as to 
control ail of the stock-watering places in 
an enormous area of dry range. These have 
been patented and are now owned by a 
large cattle company. Little patches of 
land surrounding seeps and lakes in these 
regions are usually arable. The Nelson 
Amendment adopted by the Senate would 
require them to be opened to entry. Such 
entries would not be made for agricultural 
purposes, but for the monopolistic control 
of grazing lands. 


Lakeside Entries 


Many areas in the national forests pos- 
sess great value to the public for summer 
camping-grounds and recreation. They 
may or may not be capable of cultivation. 
Their special value lies in the control of the 
use and enjoyment of natural features of 
the forests. 

Four hundred thousand people annually 
resort to these mountain regions for recrea- 
tion. Many areas on the shores of lakes 
and large streams, in sections of exceptional 
scenic beauty and in mountain meadows 
that afford the only pasturage for pack and 
saddle horses, serve their highest usefulness 
as camping-grounds for the public. The 
private control of such lands, permitting 
the collection of fees or tolls for uses now 
secured free from the Government, would 
be of no small value to entrymen. Many 
efforts have been made to secure tracts of 
this character under the Forest Homestead 
Act. Some are entirely unsuited by soil and 
climate for farming purposes; others are, 
in whole or in part, susceptible of cultiva 
tion. Powerful pressure has been used upon 
the Forest Service to throw open tracts on 
the shores of many of the principal lakes in 
the national forests, which include the best 
camping-grounds in the vicinity and |: ree ly 
control the use of the lakes the mselve 

Fortunately there is no law that permits 
the private acquisition of lands of this sort 
that are not suited for agriculture. But 
even if their tillage is possible, the Forest 
Service has declined to open them to entry, 
when the result would be monopoly of 
camping and recreation grounds and the 
prevention of free enjoyment of these privi- 
leges by the public. Such lands are not 
wanted for agriculture. They are aot 
chiefly valuable for agriculture, as the pres- 
ent law requires, because of the far greater 
service they are rendering to increasing 
numbers every year for recreation and 
health. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate 
made the opening of such lands mandatory 
wherever cultivation is possible. The net 
result would be, not settlement, but the 
monopoly by shrewd entrymen of valuable 
privileges now shared by the people at large. 

Small tracts here and there must be used 
by the Forest Service in protecting and 
administering the national forests. These 
areas consist in part of stations where the 
field force is housed and forage produced as 
far as practicable for the horses, which must 
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3 What will perfect light do? 
. Make your work and your employees’ 
a work better. Enable customers or clients 
to transact their business to better advan- 
tage —do more business. It will give you 
the full value of your rent. 
What will it cost? 
About the same as ordinary light — per- 
haps less 
What is perfect light? 
Plenty of light without glare—and where 
you want it most 
How can you get it? 
< y v H 
By using the right lamps and the right 
shades or globes—one is as important as 
the other. The right lamp gives the light; 
the right shade sends the light where it is . 
wanted, softens it and — doesn't waste it. — a 
. . ~* 
Alba Lighting Fixtures 
give the right combination. If you use Alba and the 
lamp we recommend with each fixture, you will have 
better light than you ever had in your office, store, 
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Alba is the best glass for most purposes. It directs 
light accurately, and softens it with the least possible 
waste, There are no other shades or globes like Alba. 
We know for we make every kind of lighting glassware. 

For Commercial Lighting — send for Catalogue No 47 of Alba Lighting 
Fixtures for stores, offices, and all public places 

For Home Lighting — send for iilustrated Catalogue No 42 or Book 
No 49 on Semi-indirect Mlumination. 

For Principles of Good Lighting — send for book on Scientific Iumination, 
No 48 

Your dealer has Alba—or can get it 

Our [luminating Engineering Department is at your service. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Illuminating Engineering Department 
n Pittsburgh 
Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
st St. Louis, Boston and Toronto 
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be maintained by the Government for the 
protection of the forests and by rangers for 
their official duties. It is essential that the 
rangers be stationed on the forests directly 
where their work is to be done. The forests 
cannot be protected without placing rangers 
on them at strategic points. Over and over 
again fires that would have caused enormous 
damage have been extinguished promptly, 
because of the proximity of a well-located 
ranger’s headquarters. Pastures and facili- 
ties for storing fire-fighting supplies are 
equally essential. 

To administer the forests, rights of way 
for roads, trails and telephone lines must be 
retained. National forest timber cannot be 
utilized without sites for sawmills and banl:- 
ing-grounds. Land for all of these purposes 
is not only needed by the Government in 
protecting and administering the forests, 
but needed by the public in using them 
Nurseries where young trees are grown for 
reforestation must be had. Thirty-one are 
now maintained, aside from a number of 
stations for collecting, extracting and stor- 
ing forest tree seed. Without these facilities 
little or nothing can be done toward the 
reforestation of denuded lands. The areas 
now set aside forall administrative purposes 
average but one to each thirty-three thou- 
sand acres of national forest land. There is 
serious danger that the more intensive ad- 
ministration of the forests which the future 
will demand will find the Government 
inadequately equipped with sites for these 
essential needs. If any error has been com- 
mitted, it is the release to settlers of too 
many tracts that will ultimately be required 
for public use. 

Possibly fifty per cent of the ranger sta- 
tions contain some arable land. Some 
twenty-five hundred of them have been 
improved—the headquarter stations with 


| barns, cabins and fencing, and by clearing 


and cropping the land; the nurseries with 
water systems, intensive cultivation, fertil- 
izing and suitable buildings; the patrol 
stations with lookout towers, cabins for 
storing fire-fighting tools and small pastures. 


} Over two hundred and seventy thousand 


dollars have been expended for this equip- 
ment, which is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance and usefulness of the national 
forests. 


What the Senate Proposed 


Frequent efforts have been made to force 
the opening to entry of tracts selected and 
even improved by the Government for these 
purposes. Certain homesteaders not only 
want land but stipulate in the order that it 
shall be provided with a substantial house 
and barn, and that the rough work of clear- 
ing, fencing and raising the first unremu- 
nerative crops shall be done inadvance. It 
has remained for the Senate to propose a 
law which if enacted would require that this 
entire equipment of land and improvements 
be given out of hand to the first applicants, 
wherever arable land is involved. Mcre 
than this, the United States would be for- 
ever prohibited from reserving for its own 
use an acre of agricultural land within the 
national forests. Such action would para- 
lyze the administration of the forests in 
practically every particular. It would be 
as reasonable to expect the city of New 
York to furnish efficient fire protection, 
while forbidding the use of a square foot 
of land within its borders for housing 
fire-fighting apparatus. 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the 

urpose of the forces massed behind this 
[atest attack upon the national forests. 
Men who thus propose to cripple their pro- 
tection and administration have but one 
object in view—the breaking up of the for- 
ests altogether and the end of conservation 
as applied to these national resources. 

The Forest Service is providing for the 
settlement of all land in the national forests 
that is more valuable for agriculture than 
for other uses and that is not required by 
the Government in administration. The 


| systematic classification of such areas was 


begun in some of the northwestern forests 
two years ago. Such a classification, under 
the provisions of the Forest Homestead Act, 
has subsequently been extended into each 
of the six national forest districts. It is 
being prosecuted at the present time as 
rapidly as the funds made available by 
Congress will permit. 

Under this classification areas that are 
essential for public purposes in the admin- 
istration and protection of the national for- 
ests, areas that are chiefly valuable for the 
control of water powers and areas that are 
required for the general use of the public 
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will be reserved. All other lands having 
value for agriculture will be opened to the 
homesteader. If their present value for 
timber greatly exceeds their value for farm- 
ing and would invite speculation rather than 
bona-fide settlement and cultivation, the 
timber will be removed under sale at the 
earliest possible time and the land then 
opened for entry. This method has been 
followed on a number of national forests 
during the past two years. It has elim- 
inated timber speculation and promoted 
substantial and permanent agricultural 
development. 

Localities where homesteads have been 
entered under this plan stand out today 
in sharp contrast to regions where heavily 
timbered lands were entered by specu- 
lators prior to the creation of the national 
forests, and subsequently acquired and held 
by lumber interests. 

This is the wisest and most logical method 
of segregating agricultural lands from the 
national forests. It is the only method that 
will insure the acquisition of such lands by 
settlers in good faith for agricultural use, 
and that will protect the public from mo- 
nopoly of timber and power. It is my 
strong conviction that legislation on this 
subject should be in harmony with this 
policy and with the provisions of the For- 
est Homestead Act, which authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to deal with the 
question in exactly this way. 


Fallacies About Forest Lands 


Legislation like that adopted by the Sen- 
ate, on the other hand, would require the 
opening to homestead entry of iands pri- 
marily more valuable for other purposes 
than foragriculture. Such legislation would 
not help agricultural settlement in the West 
or American citizens who are seeking homes. 
However disguised under the alleged inter- 
ests of the homebuilder, it is in effect a di- 
rect attack upon the fundamental policy of 
reserving national resources like timber and 
water power under public control, to be 
administered for the general welfare. It 
would throw these resources open to private 
speculation and monopoly. It would aid, 
not the homesteader, but the lumber com- 
pany, the water-power company, the live- 
stock company, and many other large 
interests. 

The enactment of such legislation will 
begin the breaking up of our remaining pub- 
licly owned national resources. The entire 
conservation policy is atstake. This should 
be thoroughly understood now by Congress 
and by the people. 

Such a step should be taken deliberately 
and with full knowledge of its conse- 
quences. It should be for the people of 
the United States to choose whether they 
wish this backward step taken in the policy 
hitherto followed. 

There are now three distinct and well- 
defined lines of attack on that policy. One 
is the demand that all the national holdings 
be parceled out as gifts to the several states. 
Another is the charge that the national for- 
ests are largely made up of lands that do 
not grow and cannot be made to grow a 
forest cover. 

The third is the charge that they are 
largely agricultural. In 1911 dismember- 
ment of the national forests was threatened 
by the Heyburn amendment to the Agri 
cultural Appropriation Bill, which would 
have required all land not actually bear- 
ing at the present time four thousand feet 
of merchantable timber to the acre to be 
thrown out. In the present year, besides 
the agricultural lands amendment, legiska- 
tion was proposed to hand over national 
forests to state ownership. 

The net result of a long campaign of mis- 
representations has been to create a belief 
not only that the forests are largely agri- 
cultural lands, but also that they are largely 
lands on which forestry cannot be practiced. 
This belief is now sufficiently general to 
make sudden legislation likely at any session 
of Congress. 

In this way an amendment of far- 
reaching results could easily be passed, 
with little discussion and no real apprecia- 
tion on the part of many voting for it of its 
true character and disastrous effects. The 
national forests are not blocking develop- 
ment. They are blocking speculation, 
short-sighted exploitation and spoliation of 
the people at large. 

Planks looking to the overthrow of the 
national forest policy have been introduced 
into the platform of one of the great polit- 
ical parties. It is time for the public to 
recognize the facts in the situation. 
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room— from a conference at which he had 
consolidated the haberdashery trade of the 
world—and sinking noiselessly upon a rich 
divan, while a beautiful woman in a dress 
of brown and tan, her hair slightly silvered, 
played to him through the twilight upon a 
grand piano, the only other sound in the 
great house being the softly murmurous 
voices of perfectly trained children being 
put to bed in a distant nursery upstairs. 

“T like the stage too,”’ she said. ‘Don’t 
you?” 

“You know! Did you see The Tinkle- 
Dingle Girl?” 

“Yes. I liked it.” 

“It’s a peach show.” He spoke with 
warranted authority. During the univer- 
sity term just finished he had gone eight 
times to New York, and had enriched his 
critical perceptions of music and the drama 
by ten visits to The Tinkle-Dingle Girl, 
two of his excursions having fallen. on mati- 
née days. “‘Those big birds that played 
the comedy parts were funny birds, weren't 
they?” 

“The tramp and the brewer? Yes. Aw- 
fully funny.” 

“We'll go lots to the theater!” Hespoke 
eagerly and with superb simplicity, quite 
without consciousness that he was skipping 
much that would usually be thought neces- 
sarily intermediate. An enchanting vision 
engrossed his mind’s eye. He saw himself 
night after night at The Tinkle-Dingle Girl, 
his lovely wife beside him— growing ma- 
tronly, perhaps, but slenderly matronly 
with a grace of years that only added to her 
beauty, and always wearing tan gloves and 
a brown veil. 

The bewilderment of her expression was 
perhaps justified. 

“What!” 

At this he realized the import of what he 
had said and what, in a measure, it did 
assume. He became pinkish, then pink, 
then more pink; and so did she. Paralyzed, 
the blushing pair looked at each other 
throughout this duet in color, something 
like a glint of alarm beginning to show 
through the wide astonishment in her eyes; 
and with the perception of this he was 
assailed by an acute perturbation. He 
had spoken thoughtlessly, even hastily, he 
feared; he should have given her more 
time. Would she rise now with chilling dig- 
nity and leave him, it might be forever? 
Was he to lose her just when he had found 
her? He shuddered at the ghastly abyss of 
loneliness disclosed by the possibility. But 
this was only the darkest moment before a 
radiance that shot heavenward like the 
flaming javelins of an equatorial sunrise. 

Her eyes lowered slowly till the long, 
brown lashes shadowed the rose-colored 
cheek and the fall of her glance came to rest 
upon the arms of their two chairs, where 
the edge of her coat sleeve just touched the 
knuckle of his little finger. Two people 
were passing in front of them; there was no 
one who could see; and with a lightning- 
swift impulse she turned her wrist and for 
a half second, while his heart stopped beat- 
ing, touched all his fingers with her own, 
then as quickly withdrew her hand and 
turned as far away from him as the position 
of her chair permitted. 

It was a caress of incredible brevity, and 
so fleeting, so airy, that it was little more 
than the touch of light itself, like the faint 
quick light from a flying star one might 
just glimpse on one’s hand as it passed. But 
in our pleasant world important things have 
resulted from touches as evanescent as that. 
Nature has its uses for the ineffable. 

Blazing with glory, dumb with rapture, 
Henry Millick Chester felt his heart re- 
bound to its work, while his withheld 
breath upheaved in a gulp that half suffo- 
cated him. Thus, blinded by the revela- 
tion of the stupefying beauty of life, he sat 
through a heaven-stricken interval, and 
time was of no moment. Gradually he be- 
gan to perceive, in the midst of the efful- 
gence which surrounded the next chair like 
a bright mist, the adorable contour of a 
shoulder in a tan coat and the ravishing 
outline of a rosy cheek that belonged to this 
divine girl who was his. 

By-and-by he became dreamily aware of 
other objects beyond that cheek and that 
shoulder, of a fat man and his fat wife on 
the opposite side of the car near the end. 
Unmistakably they were man and wife, but 
it seemed to Henry that they had no reason 
to be-—such people had no right to be mar- 
ried. They had no obvious right to exist 
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at all; certainly they had no right what- 
ever to exist in that car. Their relation to 
each other had become a sickening com- 
monplace, the bleakness of it as hideously 
evident as their overfed convexity. It was 
visible that they looked upon each other as 
inevitable nuisances that had to be toler- 
ated. They were horrible. Had Love ever 
known these people? It was unthinkable! 
For lips such as theirs to have pronounced 
the name of the god would have been blas- 
phemy; for those fat hands ever to have 
touched, desecration! Henry hated the 
despicable pair. 

All at once his emotion changed: he did 
not hate them, he pitied them. From an 
immense height he looked down with com- 
passion upon their wretched condition. He 
pitied everybody except himself and the 
roseate being beside him; they floated to- 
gether upon a tiny golden cloud, alone in 
the vast sky at an immeasurable altitude 
above the squalid universe. A wave of pity 
for the rest of mankind flooded over him, 
but most of all he pitied that miserable, 
sodden, befleshed old married couple. 

He was dimly aware of a change that 
came over these fat people, a strangeness; 
but he never did saline that at this crisis 
his eyes, fixed intently upon them and aided 
by his plastic countenance, had expressed 
his feelings and sentiments regarding them 
in the most lively and vivid way. For at 
the moment when the stout gentleman laid 
his paper down, preparatory to infuriated 
inquiry, both he and bis wife were expunged 
from Henry's consciousness forever and 
were seen of him thenceforth no more than 
if they had been ether and no solid flesh. 
The exquisite girl had been pretending to 
pick a thread out of her left sleeve with her 
right hand— but now at last she leaned back 
in her chair and again turned her face 
partly toward Henry. Her under lip was 
caught in slightly beneath her upper teeth, 
as if she had been doing something that 
possibly she oughtn’t to be doing, and 
though the pause in the conversation had 
been protracted—it is impossible to calcu 
late how long—her charming features were 
still becomingly overspread with rose. She 
looked toward her rapt companion, not at 
him, and her eyes were preoccupied, tender 
and faintly embarrassed. 

The pause continued. 

He leaned a little closer to her. And he 
looked at her and looked at her and looked 
at her. At intervals his lips moved as if he 
were speaking, and yet he was thinking 
wordlessiy. Leaning thus toward her, his 
gaze and attitude had all the intensity of 
one who watches a ninth-inning tie in the 
deciding game of a championship series. 
And as he looked and looked and looked, 
the fat man and his wife, quite unaware of 
their impalpability, also looked and looked 
and looked in grateful fascination. 

“Did you Henry Millick Chester 
finally spoke these words in a voice he had 
borrowed, evidently from a stranger, for it 
did not fit his throat and was so deep that 
it disappeared—-it seemed to fall down a 
coal-hole and ended in a dusty choke. 
“Did you ——” he began again, two o 
taves higher, and immediately squeaked 
out. He said “ Did you” five times before 
he subjugated the other two words. 

“Did you— mean that?” 

“What?” Her own voice was so low that 
he divined rather than heard what she said. 
He leaned even a little closer—and the fat 
man nudged his wife, who elbowed his 
thumb out of her side morbidly: she wasn't 
missing anything. 

“Did you—-did you mean that?” 

“Mean what?” 

“That!” 

“T don’t know what you mear 

“When you—when you— oh, you know! 

“No, I don’t.” 

“When you—when you took my hand.” 

a I ” 


With sudden, complete self-possession 
she turned quickly to face him, giving 
him a look of half-shocked, half-amused 
astonishment. 

“When I took your hand?” she re- 
peated incredulously. ‘What are you 
saying?” 

“You—you know,” he stammered. “A 
while ago when—when—you— you 24 

“TI didn’t do anything of the kind!” 
Impending indignation began to cloud the 
delicate face ominously. “Why in the 
world should I?” 

“But you 4 
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“T didn’t!" She cut him off sharply. 
“TI couldn’t. Why, it wouldn’t have been 
nice! What made you dream I would do a 
thing like that? How dare you imagine 
such things!” 

At first dumfounded, then appalled, he 
took the long, swift, sickening descent 
from his golden cloud with his mouth open, 
but it snapped tight at the bump with 
which he struck the earth. He lay prone, 
dismayed, abject. The lovely witch could 
have made him believe anything; at least 
it is the fact that for a moment she made 
him believe he had imagined that angelic 
little caress; and perhaps it was the sight of 
his utter subjection that melted her. For 
she flashed upon him suddenly with a 
dazing smile, and then, blushing again but 
more deeply than before, her whole atti- 
tude admitting and yielding, she offered 
full and amazing confession, her delicious 
laugh — tremulously throughout 
every word of it. 

‘It must have been an accident 
partly!” 

“1 love you!” he shouted. 

The translucent fat man and his wife 
groped for each other feverishly, and a 
colored porter touched Henry Millick 
Chester on the shoulder. 

“Be in Richmon’ less’n fi’ minutes now,” 
said the porter. He tapped the youth's 


| shoulder twice more; it is his office to 


| in Richmon’ though 


| said, almost sobbing. 


awaken the rapt dreamer. ‘“Richmon’, 
In’iana, less’n fi’ minutes now,” he repeated 
more slowly. 

Henry gave him a stunned and disheveled 
™ Ww hat? 

‘You get off Richmon’, don’t you?” 

“What of it? We haven't passed 
Dayton yet.” 

“Yessuh, long ’go. Pass’ Dayton eight- 
fifty. Bein Richmon’ mighty quick now.” 

The porter appeared to be a malicious 
liar. Henry appealed pitifully to the girl. 

“But we haven't passed Dayton?” 

“Yes, just after you sat down by me. 
We stopped several minutes.” 

“Yessuh. Train don’t stop no minutes 
” said the porter with 
a hard laugh, waving his little broom at 
some outlying freight cars they were 
passing. “Gittin’ in now. I got you’ bag 
on platfawm.” 

“I don’t want to be brushed,”’ Henry 
“For heaven's sake, 
get out!” 

Porters expect anything. This one went 
away solemnly without even lifting his 
eyebrows. 

The brakes were going on. 

One class of railway tragedies is never 
recorded, though it is the most numerous 
of all and fills the longest list of heart- 
breaks; the statistics ignore it, yet no train 
ever leaves its shed, or moves, that is not 
party toit. It is time and overtime that the 
safety-device inventors should turn their 
best attention to it, so that the happy day 
may come at last when we shall see our 
common carriers equipped with something 
to prevent these lovers’ partings. 

The train began to slow down. 

Henry Millick Chester got waveringly 
to his feet; she rose at the same time and 
stood beside him. 

“T am no boy,” he began, hardly know- 
ing what he said, but automatically quot- 
ing a fragment from his forthcoming 
address to his father. “I have reached 
man’s estate and I have met the only ——’” 
He stopped short with an exclamation of 
horror. “‘You—you haven’t even told me 
your name!” 

“My name?” the girl said, a little 
startled. 

“Yes! And your address!” 

“I’m not on my way home now,” she 
said. “I’ve been visiting in New York and 
I'm going to St. Louis to make another 
visit. 

“But your name!” 
She gave hira an odd glance of mockery, 


| a little troubled. 


“You mightn’t like my name! 
“Oh, please, please!” 
“ Besides, do you think it’s quite proper 
for, me to —— 
Oh, please! To talk of that now! 
Please!” The train had stopped. 

The glint of a sudden decision shone in 
the lovely eyes. “I'll write it for you so 
you won't forget.” 

She went quickly to the writing desk at 
the end of the compartment, he with her, 
the eyes of the fat man and his wife follow- 
ing them like two pairs of searchlights 
swung by the same mechanism. 

“And where you live,” urged Henry. 
I shall write to you every day.”” He drew 
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a long, deep breath and threw back his 
head. “Till the day—the day when I 
come for you.” 

“Don’t look over my shoulder.” She 
laughed shyly, wrote hurriedly upon a 
loose sheet, placed it in an envelope, sealed 
the envelope, and then, as he reached to 
take it, withheld it tantalizingly. “No. 
It’s my name and where I live, but you 
can’t have it yet. Not till you've prom- 
ised not to open it until the train is clear 
out of the station.” 

Outside the window sounded the twice- 
repeated “Awll aboh-oh,” and far ahead 
a fatal bell was clanging. 

“IT promise,” he gulped. 

“Then take it!” 

With a strange, new-born masterfulness 
he made a sudden impetuous gesture and 
lifted both the precious envelope and the 
fingers that inclosed it to his lips. Then he 
turned and dashed to the forward end of 
the car where a porter remained untipped 
as Henry leaped from the already rapidly 
moving steps of the car to the ground. 
Instantly the wonderful girl was drawn 
past him, ‘leaning and waving from the 
railed rear platform whither she had run 
for this farewell. And in the swift last look 
that they exc — ad there was in her still 
flushing, lovely face a light of tenderness 
and of laughter, of kindness and of some- 
thing like a fleeting regret. 

The train gained momentum, skimming 
onward and away, the end of the observa- 
tion car dwindling and condensing into 
itself like a magician’s disappearing card, 
while a white handkerchief, waving from 
the platform, quickly became an infini- 
tesimal shred of white—and then there was 
nothing. The girl was gone. 

Probably Henry Millick Chester owes 
his life to the fact that there are no gates 
between the station building and the tracks 
at Richmond. For gates and a ticket- 
clipping official might have delayed Henry's 
father in the barely successful dash he 
made to drag from the path of a backing 
local a boy wholly lost to the outward 
world in a state of helpless puzzlement 
which already threatened to become per- 
manent as he stared and stared at a sheet 
of railway notepaper whereon was written 
in a charming hand: 

Mary SMITH 
Chicago 
Ill. 


Flighty Impressions 


DWARD TILDEN, president of the 

National Packing Company, was born 
at Delavan Lake, Wisconsin, and owns a 
summer home there. A time ago, in cele- 
bration of his birthday, Mr. Tilden gave a 
picnic at his country place and invited 
every one for miles round to attend. Every- 
body came too. 

Mr. Tilden had various sorts of enter- 
tainment for his boyhood friends, and one 
feature was flights in an airship by Jimmie 
Ward, the aviator. 

An old Irishman who was there asked 
Mr. Tilden to introduce him to Ward. 

“Begorry,” he said to Ward, “‘young 
man, this is the first time I iver see any- 
buddy fly.” 

“Well,” laughed Ward, “what do you 
think of it?” 

“Faith,” the old man replied, “I’m goin’ 
on eighty year of age, but at that I'll bet 
I live longer than you do!” 


A Treat for Creelman 


HEN James Creelman, the magazine 

editor, was the star man on the staff 
of the New York World and the highest 
salaried newspaper man in the town, he 
was assignee by Joseph Pulitzer to write a 
series of articles dealing with the East-Side 
gangs. Creelman’s hunt for material led 
him into on» of the toughest dives on the 
Bowery. He introduced himself to the pro- 
prietor as a reporter and asked a number 
of questions. 

He was going away when the dive owner 
halted him and made a motion toward the 
cigar counter at the end of the bar, where 
two boxes of deadly looking five-cent goods 
reposed under a glass. Then a more gener- 
ous impulse came to him and he stuck 
his hand into his pocket and dug out a 
quarter. 

“"Ere young feller,” he said to the 
astonished Creelman, “‘you look like a 
good guy—go buy yourself a couple of good 
cigars on me. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


THE DEAR LITTLE 
BIRDS 


(Continued from Page 10 


“This is Mrs. Dawes, of the Wakoma 
Court building committee,” she stated. 
““How soon may we see the design for the 
new entrance gate?” 

“T have a sketch now,” he told her; 
“but if you wait until Friday I shall have a 
number of other drawings ready for you.” 

“Very well, then, I'll come in Friday,” 
she easily agreed. 
you coming on with the plans for Mrs. 
Blossom’s and Mrs. Fleecer’s bungalows?” 

“Notatall,” 
Blossom and Mrs. Fleecer think that the 


new wall and roadway destroy the composi- | 


tion we had planned, and I heartily agree 
with them. They may not build at all, 
which would be a pity. In fact, I don’t 
think they will, because they have given 
me peremptory orders to stop.” 

“That would be a pity,” sincerely re- 
gretted Mrs. Dawes, and hung up the 
receiver in deep despair; for she felt that 
she knew the worst! 


vir 
RS. CLARA PIKYUNE received the 
name of Joe Adams with a distaste 
amounting to a menace, and she frowned 
upon her maid as sternly as if that guilty 
wretch had been the direct cause of his 


| eall. 


She heard Mr. Adams take his feet down 
off something as she descended the stairs, 


| and she found that gentleman with his 


soft hat crushed under his arm and his half- 
smoked stogie in his hand. He had put out 
the light with his heel on the stone steps. 

“Good afternoon, ma’am,” he greeted 


| her, rising to his full gaunt height. “I 


couldn’t find Bill Clark, and I thought I 
ought to put you in touch with the latest 
noise about your Wakoma Bend works.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” conceded 
Mrs. Pikyune, striving to grasp his mean- 
ing without asking any questions. 

“Well, it isn’t just because I’m a good 
fellow,”” he generously corrected her; “it’s 
because I’m afraid we can’t deliver the 
goods. Your agent, Clark, handed me a 
bunch of your money to split up among the 
countyc ommissioners to poke through ‘ 

“*Wait just a moment,” interrupted Mrs. 
Pikyune severely. ‘I do not quite gather 
what you mean; but if Mr. Clark gave 
you any money 

“Ah, let’s don’t be fussy about that,” 
Joe Adams kindly reassured her. “We got 
it, and we issued that permit for the change 
of the road; but you got to work fast.” 

“T don’t understand,” puzzled Mrs. 
Pikyune, deciding, after all, to ignore the 
impolite reference to money. “Won't 
your permit last until spring, when the 
road- making will be better? 

“No, it won't,” he seriously advised. 
“By spring it will be a street, and so will 
the road round the bend that you want to 
make private, and the county won't have 
anything to say about it—that is, if the 
present frame-up works through.” 

“I don’t see how it can be called a street,” 
protested Mrs. Pikyune; “it’s quite outside 
the city limits.” 

“They're going to take it in and build 
a street-car line out there if they get the 
public recreation park. I know a saloon- 
keeper that’s already planning to put up a 
roadhouse just below the bend.” 

“What park do you mean?” demanded 
Mrs. Pikyune with a tightening feeling 

“A public picnic park where the bird 
farm used to be,” he replied. “‘They may 
not land it, because the city council ain't 
just sure they can get the parties that own 
it to give it wp, but if they do get it, you're 
in good, because the suburbs will move 
right out in that direction and your Wa- 
koma Bend property values will go straight 
up perpendicular. If you shove through 
your road right away and cut off the old 
one you might be able to make your private 
driveway stick.” 

“But if the city annexed that land it 
could, if it wished to do so, condemn that 


| private drive for a street, even after we had 


cut it off,” she sagely surmised. 

“Sure,” he acquiesced. “‘They can do 
anything they want to. Jim Fleecer is 
behind the improvement.” 

Mrs. Pikyune desired to know no more 
When Joe Adams went down the walk he 
heard the two windows of the den oper 
violently; also he heard the telephone bell 
ringing. 
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“By-the-way, how are | 


he crisply responded. “ Mrs. 
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THE BLAGK SHELLS 


Here’s a smokeless load of com- 
mon sense about uniformity and driv- 
ing power. 

Our Non-Mercuric Primer con- 
tains neither ground glass nor mercury 
fulminate. 
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When these materials 
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Think of the difficulty of getting 
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It was Mrs. Dawes who was on the wire. 

“T have the most dreadful news!” ex- 
claimed that lady. ‘Cordelia Blossom and 
Georgia Fleecer are going to give the 
Audubon Reservation to the city for a 
rowdy picnic ground! They’ve stopped 
work on the plans for their bungalows!” 

“T know all about it,”’. quietly acknowl- 
edged Mrs. Pikyune. ‘“‘They threaten to 
take Wakoma Bend into the city and run 
a street-car line out there. I am told that 
Jim Fleecer is behind the movement, but 
his wife is behind him.” 

“What are we to do about it?” wailed 
Mrs. Dawes. “‘We can’t give up the entire 
project without acknowledging a shameful 
defeat!” 

“Certainly not,” admitted Mrs. Pikyune, 
who possessed the almost extinct virtue of 
knowing when to accept a beating. ‘There 
is only one thing left to do. I must have a 
chat with Cordelia and find out where she 
really means to locate her rec reation park. 
It may not be where we think.’ 


Ix 
Y DEAR, I was just coming to call 
on you,” stated Mrs. Pikyune as 
pleasantly as a basket of roses. ‘You see 
I even had my bonnet on when your card 
was brought up.” 

“How fortunate that I have been so 
businesslike with my subscription list!” 
cooed Cordelia; “otherwise I might have 
missed you. I’m begging today, Mrs. 
Pikyune. I want a bandstand.” 

“A bandstand?” repeated Mrs. Pikyune 
with innocent surprise. 

“It’s for my new recreation park,” 
explained Cordelia, scrutinizing Clara 
Pikyune sharply. ‘as it possible that 
Mrs. Dawes had not yet called up, or that 
Mr. Adams had not been there at three- 
thirty, as Jim Fleecer had arranged? “The 
poor Pp of the city haven’t nearly 
enough places where they can go to enjoy 
the trees and the grass and the flowers and 
the fresh air, and I'm going to give them a 
large tract of woodland—that is, Georgia 
Fleecer and I are—where they can have 
picnics and swings and a carrousel and a 
bandstand and a dancing platform.” 

“You're a dear, thoughtful child!” en- 
thusiastically complimented Mrs. Pikyune, 
the three creases in her cheeks deepening as 
she smiled. ‘Of course I will furnish a 
bandstand for such a delightful project, and 
gladly! If you haven't your committee on 
management already made up I should be 
so pleased to assist.” 


“Oh, will you?” exclaimed Cordelia 


| gratefully, certain now that Mrs. Dawes 


and Mr. Adams had been punctual. “I 
have been dying to ask you to do so, but 
I dreaded to meet with a refusal, for I 
know you have such an important social 
program.” 

“It isn’t so very heavy just now,” Mrs. 
Pikyune smilingly assured her. ‘In fact, 
I’m just beginning to attend to my normal 
existence. As part of that I was on my way 
to see you this afternoon, to congratulate 
you on being able to secure the land to 
join our Wakoma Court. You know I sent 
Mrs. Dawes to you to beg you to do so.” 

“That was so dear of you!” cooed 
Cordelia. ‘Of course I took the suggestion 
and became immediately active. After all, 
however, it was only by a fortunate train 
of coincidences that we were able to secure 
the beautiful Audubon Reservation. By- 
the-way, if you are somewhat crowded 
on the bend we can spare enough ground for 
a club house in a very commanding position 
up a little way on a hill facing the inward 
sweep oftheriver. It’s almost alake there.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t be selfish,” ad- 
mired Mrs. Pikyune. ‘We shall have a 
veritable paradise out there, if only the city 


| does not annex the bend and cut off our 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 868 Home Street, Dayton, Ohio 





liberty.” 

“TI can give you all the comfort 
want about that,” laughed Cordelia. “‘The 
project has been given’ up entirely. Of 
course I haven’t much infiuence with the 
mayor’s office, but, so long as I have even 
the least little bit, I would fight with all my 


| might to preserve our beautiful private 


driveway. Have you surveyed the route 
of the main-road cut-off yet?” 

Clara Pikyune blinked. 

“Oh, no,” she nevertheless replied. “We 
have only secured permission to make one, 
and we can put it where we like.” 

“That’s what I understood,”’ responded 
Cordelia. “I’ve been studying a map, and 
a beautiful winding public road could be 
made right from above the former Audubon 
Reservation and around back of it to the 
marsh road just below the bend, giving us 
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a private drive along the entire bank of the 
only attractive portion of the W akoma.” 

“Just what we prayed for!” exulted 
Mrs. Pikyune. “You're making the 
Wakoma Court Club the most delightfully 
provided organization of the sort in the 
country! By-the-way, Cordelia, I just 
happened to remember that we've all been 
so busy we haven't enrolled you on the 
club roster.” 

“Yes, Georgia Fleecer and I were men- 
tioning that last night,” said Cordelia; 
“but, of course, it’s only a mere matter of 
form. Georgia had a very clever idea about 
the club. She suggests that it’s so ordinary 
for organizations of this sort to have a presi- 
dent and vice-president, and so on, therefore 
why not be distinctive and just have a 
hired secretary and general manager? Don’t 
you think it a stunningly clever idea?” 

Mrs. Clara Pikyune swallowed. 

“Splendid!” she agreed, and Cordelia 
was nice enough to ignore her lack of 
heartiness. “‘We’ll take that up at the 
next meeting. It will save everybody a lot 
of bother, I’m sure. By-the-way, dear, 
don’t forget to sign the club roster before 
you leave. {['ll take it right over to Mrs. 
Fleecer and get her signature, and then the 
club is filled. I’m so very forgetful.” 

“ Hardly that,”’ denied Cordelia; “you're 
simply busy. Your entertainments are such 
thoughtfully planned affairs that you are 
marvel to me in the number of things you 
do not forget. 

For a moment Mrs. Pikyune looked at 
her dubiously, and then she smiled. 

“I have a way of systematizing things,” 
she replied. “For instance, my reception 
and dinner for Lord and Lady Barncastle, 
a week from tomorrow, will be attended 
only by the members of the Wakoma Court 
Club. I do hope you and Mrs. Fleecer will 
have nothing to interfere.” 


x 
WO evenings later Colonel Watterson 
Blossom came home to dinner in a 
frozen-backed state of indignation. 

“Cordelia, I am sick of the rottenness of 
public affairs!” he said. “It seems to me 
that every worthy enterprise, especially 
if it is one intended solely and unselfishly 
for the public good, is surrounded by greed 
and graft and finally throttled by them!” 

“Why, Watt!” exclaimed the sympa- 
thetic Cordelia. “What on earth have 
they been doing now?” 

“It is a personal matter this time,” 
explained the last of the Blossoms, his white 
goatee sticking stiffly forward. ‘‘ Whatever 
you wish, my dear, is my loftiest ambition, 
and I am determined to discover and call 
te account the people who have blocked 
your public recreation park philanthropy!” 

“Oh, they can’t have done that!” she 
protested. 

“But they have!” he insisted. “I have, 
of course, been cautiously secret about it, 
as you so modestly directed; but I have 
been active, and I find that, in spite of their 
apparent willingness two days ago, the 
traction company now positively refuses 
to run a branch line out to Wakoma Bend! 
So, of course, that tract will not even be 
taken into the city.” 

“IT am not surprised,”’ Cordelia calmly 
returned. “I didn’t think they would look 
on it as a paying investment, so I didn’t 
build up too much hope on it.” 

“The street-car company had nothing 
to do with the decision!”’ responded the 
Colonel, his chest puffed with protest. 
“TI am informed on excellent authority 
that Jim Fleecer is back of the whole 
interference!” 

Cordelia repressed a smile. 

*T’ll wager he was!” she agreed. ‘‘How 

nice of him! Why, Watt, I just know he 
did that for Georgia and me! We were 
saying, only the other night, that our 
Wakoma Bend park wasn’t a good plan 
after all, because it would bring such a noisy 
crowd right across the river from the birds, 
which we had done so much to protect. 
Naturally Georgia told Mr. Fleecer, and he 
went right out and stopped things for us, 
just as you would,” and she patted the 
Colonel approvingly on the cheek. 

“But the recreation park?” he worried, 
clasping the hand which had patted him. 
“That was a noble plan, Cordelia, and quite 
worthy of you. I sincerely trust that it 
has not been destroyed!” 

“Certainly not!” she laughingly reas- 
sured him. “Don’t we succeed in every- 
thing we set out to do? The public is to 
have its free recreation park just the same.”’ 

““Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Where?” 

“Out at Mimewansett!” 
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Playwrights and 
Workwrights Off and Om Duty 

















Left to Right: Paul Kester, Vaughan Kester and Paul Wilstach. Paut 
Kester Dramatized The Cavalier, Dorothy Vernon, et cetera. Vaughan 
Kester Was the Author of The Prodigal Judge. Paut Wilstach Wrote the 
Life of Richard Maasfield and the Play Thacs 

















Joseph C. Lincoin, Who Specializes in Cape Cod Fiction 




















AU THOMPSON, N.Y 
Will Irwin and Samuel Hopkins Adams at Their Bachelor Quarters 
in Washington Square, New York 
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If You Pst Flies -2 


for 


Sanitary Reasons 
- WhyNot Doltina Sanitary Way? 


OISONED Flies drop into the food, the 

baby’s milk, everywhere, or are ground 
into the carpets, rugs and floors. A poi- 
soned fly is more dangerous than a live one. 
The poison is an added danger and does 
not kill the germs on the body of the fly. 
Fly traps are offensive and unsanitary, 
the care of them disgusting. The fly de- 
stroyer that catches both the flies and the 
germs they carry and coats them over with 
a varnish from which they never escape, is 


Tanglefoot Fly Paper, Non-Poisonous, Sanitary 
Sold by all first-class grocers and druggists 
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With the Dictaphone at your elbow 


you are at once and forever relieved of all the ex- 
asperating delays and unavoidable wastefulness 


ot the old method ot handlin r « 


‘The increase in your own efficiency is duplicated 


orrespondence. 


by the immediate doubling of the ethciency of 


: ] } 
every typewriter operator in your establishment. 


No man of business responsibility can afford to 
let that statement pass unchallenged or unproved 


132 Tribune Building, New York 


Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively 
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(Columbia Phonograph Company, General, Sole Distributors) 
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“Pairest of all the maids 
was Evangeline, 
Benedict's daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths 
was Gabriel, 
| 
i] 
i 
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son of the blacksmith.” 








The twentieth century maid 
and matron revel in luxuries 
unknown in days of yore. 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers are 
such a luxury—enjoyed in the 
humblest as in the richest of 
homes. 
Nabisco are dessert confec- 
tions of a fragile delicacy and 
toothsome sweetness that no | 
wealth could have purchased 
in Evangeline’s time. 

In ten cent tins; also in 

twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








The] “Broncho Buster” 


The kind Texas cowboys 
g. Originated 
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Money re funded if not as represented. 
i Pree with each order, a Mexican Opal 








Would you not like a 


‘LYON & HEALY PIANO? 


Write to Lyon & He aly for the name of the nearest 


of - 258 dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & 
He Piano, and we will send you free a large roll of 
ne we pla The LYON & HEALY PIANO a 
tured | the worki’s largest n house, trom the best of 
} material, is just what you le upect Wt to Be By examiningt 
piano,) swill learn what y ‘ tupon inany piane you buy 


Rasy Monthly Payments tf « erty 


|| FREE MUSIC $s"sist sewerage 





HOUSTON HAT CO., Dept. A, Houston, Texas te 






fa ay anand mention ( | 
67 E. Adams St. += LYON & HEALY Chicago 





The Children Are Not Orphans 
On Wash Day Any More 


The “Portland Washer” 


is so perfect in con- 


struction that you need not neglect your family or your household duties on wash- 
day. Just put the clothes in and turn on the water. It does the work while you rest. 


Guaranteed for Three Years 


No Bother—No Oiling—No Trouble—W orks on 15 Ibs. water pressure. 


Washes 


even neck bands and wrist bands snowy white without rubbing and without 


injury to the most delicate fabric. 
Free—‘‘Washday Magic” 


—fully descriptive and illustrated. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
PORTLAND MANUFACTURING CO., 1376 Main St., Portland, Mich. 








EVENING POST 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ANASTASIUS 


(Continued from Page 18 


either of us had any such object in view in 
seeking this interview.” 

“Oh, come,” said Loftus, “let me write 
you a check for fifty pounds now, and you 
can deliver the copies as soon as they are 
published. You have done your part —let 
me do mine.” 

“Even at the risk of offending you, 
Mr. Loftus,” said Anastasius firmly, “I 
must decline. No doubt you will think 
our scruples ridiculous; but both Mr. 


| 


O'Shaughnessy and myself have decided | 


that merit and merit alone shall be the 
passport to the eulogiums of The Hour. 
And we hope to be able to declare, on our 
honor as journalists, that on no occasion 
has any consideration ever been given for 
the appearance of any of our portraits of 
celebrities.” 

Taken aback by this expression of jour- 
nalistie virtue, Jeremiah Loftus looked for 
a moment or two supremely uncomfort- 
able. 
strain. 

“There is one thing you might do for 
which we should be still more grateful: 
With so large an application for shares in 
Loftus Limited there is small possibility 
of O’Shaughnessy and myself obtaining an 
allotment—and yet there is nothing in 
which we should so like to invest our little 
savings. Now, if you would initial an 
application form ——” 

Loftus jumped at the suggestion. 

“With pleasure, Mr. Yorke. It is in- 
deed a compliment that you should wish 
to put your money into a business under 
my management. May I ask how much 
you wish to invest?” 

“I'm afraid five hundred pounds is the 
utmost we can scrape together,”’ remarked 
Anastasius, disregarding the warning pen- 
cil which was being waved at him by 
O'Shaughnessy. 

“It is fortunate that you asked me to- 
day,’’ said Loftus, “or you would have been 
too late, for the letters of allotment will be 
posted tomorrow. As it is, I think I had 
better give you a note to the secretary of 
the new company.” He turned to his desk 
and scribbled rapidly, dried the note on his 
blotting pad and handed it to Anastasius. 
The note was as follows: 


“Dear Pringle: A friend of mine, Mr. 
Yorke, wishes to subscribe for five hun- 
dred shares in Loftus Limited. Will you 
see that he gets a full allotment? 

“Yours, 
*‘ JEREMIAH LOFTUs. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” said 
Anastasius. 

“*I will send a messenger with you to the 
secretary’s room,” said Loftus as, rising 
from his seat, he made an excursion in the 
direction of the artist; but if his object had 
been a glance at the sketch it was taken in 
vain, for O’Shaughnessy, rapidly reversing 
the sheet, met him with: 

“No ye don’t, me boy; until I’ve put on 
the finishing touches in me studio ye won’t 
see what an elegant ruffian I’ve made of 
ret”? 


” 


| and, with mutual compliments, the super- 
| draper and his visitors parted. As they 


| followed the messenger, 


Anastasius said 


| nothing; but as they paused in the ante- 


room to the secretary’s office he took 


| Loftus’ note and rapidly made an altera- 


tion in the figures; so that when he pre- 
sented it a few minutes later it read as 
a recommendation for an allotment of 
fifteen: thousand shares 
hundred. 

The secretary read the note end won- 
dered; but there seemed no reason to 
doubt its genuineness, fot the person who 


| presented it had come directly from the 


presence of the head of the firm. 
“Of course you know applications ought 


Anastasius hastened to relieve the | 


The messenger made his appearance 


ene of five:! 


to have been sent through the bank?” he | 
| remarked. 


“Really, I have very little knowledge of 
business,” replied Anastasius innocently; 
“but I suppose if I give you a check for 
the first installment you will see that I duly 


| get my shares.” 
“I think I can guarantee that,” the | 
| secretary replied. 


Anastasius took a checkbook from his 
pocket. 

on s ~* a crown on application, isn’t 

?” he ask 


-PATEN 
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HE richest virgin soil is waiting for 

you in Manitoba, Saskatchewan |) 

and Alberta. Gowhere youcan prosper, |] 
earn a farm home ina few years—farm- 
ers have paid for their farms with one [| 
crop. First prize of $1000.00 for best i 
wheat in the world was awarded by H 


\merican judges at the New York Land 
Show to a Western Canadian farmer. 
Anyone can own land inWestern Canada. 


Land From $10 to 
$30 An Acre Ten | 
Years in Which to Pay | 


The Canadian Pacific Railway offers you the 











finest irrigated and non-irrigated la along 
its lines. Land adapted to grain growing 
to poultry raising, dairying, mixe« ry state Ling 
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Select your own land. Decid e what kinc 
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Pacific Railway put yo 1ontheroadto fort in 


Torenters having sufficient farming expe- 
rience an e Pacific 
will loan money for a period of ten years at 
6% for the purposes of erecting buildings 
and completing the improvements on their 
newly purchased Western Canadian farms. 
Ask for our handsome illustrated book n 
Saskatche 1A 
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Automobile Polisher 
remarkable polish and cleaner for automobiles, 
furniture and all kinds of polished and var- 


nished surfaces. A new discovery. Send your 
dealer's name and $2.00 for Gallon Jug (prepaid) 
VAN TILBURG OIL COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 
Salesmen and Special Agents Wanted 
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for Search. 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
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— want Owen patents. Send for 3 
free books; inventions wanted; prizes 
etc. I get patent or no fee. Manufacturing facilities 
RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Building, Washington, D. C 
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our new 128 page book of intense interest to Inventors 
S. & A. B. Lacey, Dep Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 
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Johnston's 
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“And seven shillings sixpence on allot- 


| ment, the balance in two calls of five shil- | 
said the | 


” 


lings—at a month’s interval, 
secretary. 

Anastasius handed over a check for 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five pounds 


and departed. O’Shaughnessy followed 


him, with bewilderment plainly expressed | 


on his features. 

“Sure, ye’ve taken me out of my depth 
altogether!” he remarked when he and 
Anastasius stepped on to the street. ‘“‘Why 
did ye refuse Jeremiah’s offer to buy fifty 
pounds’ worth of Hours and, instead, pay 
h'm a mint of money for shares in his silly 
drapery business?” 

“The answer to that question you shall 
learn two months hence,” replied Anas- 
tasius oracularly. ‘“‘ Meanwhile, on second 
thoughts, I don’t think I'll go on with The 
Hour scheme—at least, not just yet.” 

“Then why ——” began O’Shaughnessy. 

“I’m awfully obliged to you for intro- 
ducing me to Loftus,” interrupted Anas- 
tasius. ‘“‘He is a most interesting study; 
and, by the way, if you don’t want to keep 
that sketch of him, I think I know some- 
body who would spring a fiver for it, so 
that your afternoon will not be wasted.” 

“Sure, if it’s a friend of Jeremiah’s I’m 
not so certain,” grunted the artist; and 
when Anastasius looked at the work he 
was disposed to agree with him. Never- 
theless he took the drawing back to his 
office. 

That picture, neatly framed, is one of 
Anastasius Yorke’s most treasured pos- 
sessions. It hangs on the wall over his 
desk, with the cryptic inscription beneath 
it: The Man of the Hour! The head is 
the head of Jeremiah Loftus, but not as 
seen by the ordinary eye. It is swelled out 
of all proportion to the body and every 
line expresses smug self-satisfaction. For 
body, the head is provided with a reel of 
cotton, fully wound. 

It is not the excellence of the caricature, 
however, that endears the drawing to 
Anastasius. It is a reminder of one of his 
most successful coups. The morning fol- 
lowing the interview with Jeremiah Loftus 
there came to him duly an allotment note 
for fifteen thousand shares in Loftus 
Limited. An inquiry on the telephone re- 
vealed to him that the shares were being 
dealt in at two and one-eighth buyers. He 
promptly sold; and it was just two months 
later, on completion of the special settle- 
ment, that he realized the reward of his 
ust org and found that by his deal 
he had, in round figures, realized fifteen 
thousand pounds clear profit. 

The same evening he made his way to 
Grevé’s for the first time since O’Shaugh 
nessy had given him the introduction which 
had turned out so profitably. The artist 
was in his usual seat, entertaining two com- 
panions with a lively invective of things in 
general. He welcomed Anastasius, how- 
ever, with cordiality; but he made no 
mention of their last meeting. Nor did 
Anastasius until they were alone. 

“You have not forgotten our inter- 
view with Mr. Jeremiah Loftus?” Anas- 
tasius asked when, satiated with rhetoric, 
O’Shaughnessy’s companions departed. 

“Faith, 1 met the gentleman this very 
day, and he was asking me how it was 
he had never been able to obtain a copy 
of The Hour at the bookstalls,”’ replied 
O'Shaughnessy; “‘and I told him ‘twas the 
fault of the printers, who wouldn't go to 
press with the paper until they had their 
dirty money in advance. Sure, it was a 
sorrowful hour for all of us, I told him.” 

Anastasius laughed before he replied: 

“I’ve something here that should serve 
to dissipate the sorrowful recollection.” 
From a letter-case he took a narrow slip 
of paper and spread it ‘out before the 
artist’s eyes. , 

O'Shaughnessy gasped. 

“What are ye playing at now, me little 
actor man?” he asked. “Dazzling me 
eyes with a check for a thousand pounds!” 

“Your share of the profits of our inter- 
view with the Man of the Hour,” replied 
Anastasius. ‘“‘Did I not tell you that it 
would prove a golden Hour for both of us?” 

He did not, however, confide to the 
Irishman the full extent to which he had 
himself benefited by his deal in the shares 
of Loftus Limited. In his book of apho- 
risms there was one to which he paid great 
heed. It was this: “‘Where the honey is, 
there will the flies be gathered together.” 
Anastasius had no use for flies. 

Editor's Note — This is the fourth of a series of 
stories by G. Sidney Paternoster. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue. 
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If you want it—have it! 


If your nearest dealer hasn’t the 
Girard cigar in stock ask him to 
get it for you. Any dealer will 
do this. He cannot lose when 
he stocks Girard cigars. If he does 
not find a ready sale for them we 
refund his money. 


But he«v//. There never was a 
more satisfying smoke than the 


GIRARD 


At Sores ’ 
Here is a “ropic-favored cigar, that 


is also wzi/d—the ideal combination. 
Its filler is a// Havana, grown in 
Cuba; seasoned in the old-time Cuban 
way—mellow and sweet, and with 
all the natural flavor perfectly re- 
tained. It is hand-made, of course. 
\nd our improved method of blend 
ing produces a uniform quality which 
you cannot get in any other way. 


If your dealer will not get Girard cigars 
for you we will send you a trial box, of ten 
for $1. or fifty for $5.—And your money back 
if they don’t suit you. But put it up to your 
dealer first. ‘Tell him you want to fry the 


Girard. And for your own sake, do it today 


Three standard 10-cent sizes 


“Brokers” “Mariners” “Founders” 
54-inch Perfecto . Panatella Blunt 


Other sizes up to 15 cents straight 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 


The “ BROKER” 
Actual Size 


10 Established 1871 
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Essenkay—the Greatest Substitute for Air 
Ends Punctures and Blowouts 
Cuts Tire Bills in Half 


s menace removed. 
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Instead 


of tire weakness Essenkay gives you tire strength—instead of 
trouble and expense it gives you tire satisfaction and economy. 


Essenkay is the greatest convenience ever of It's totally different 


fered motordom. 
nthusiastically endorse it. 


report cnormous sales 


Essenkay Has Won on Merit 


Phousands of satisfied users 
Dealers everywhere 


to heat, cold and the 





lt has proven itself, 


conclusive convincing. 


\ctua!l use in thousands of tires has demon 
doubt that Essenkay makes 
and blowouts absolutely impossible. 


trated beyond a 


pune tures 


\ctual use in thousands of tires proves that 


it cuts tire bills in half. And these 


not claims—there is a practical reason for them. 


Essenkay eliminates the delicate 


inner tube entirely. It replaces 


with certainty And as for resiliency it will 


meet your every demand. 


Essenkay a Remarkable Substance 


The ey icle nce is con ise 


are tacts 


and expensive 
uncertainty 


in moulded cylindrical 


ree tly into your tire ca 


from other tire 
There's not an atom of rubber in it. 

It won't rot, run or crumble. 
elements. 
acids, chemicals and gases. 


Essenkay is not a liquid or semi-solid. 


sings and ready for use 
the moment it is adjusted. 


fillers. 


Essenkay Sold Everywhere on 





It is impervious 
Proof against 


It comes 


form—ready to go di- 


itself prove 


Essenkay Lasts Indefinitely days. Let 





inserted into another. 


For five years we tested Essenkay. 





Essenkay is not a dubious remedy—it is a test. 


positive cure for tire troubles. 





country. 


esentative in your town 





with our agent in your state immediately. 


rigorous, it has made good. 


It is interchangeable in tires of the same size. 
As fast as one tire casing wears out it can be 
And last but not least it 
pays for itself many times over in what it saves. 


And these are proven facts—not mere claims. 


Thousands of motorists have used it in their 
cars—have given it every conceivable sort of 
Throughout every 


tire upkee p 


motoring. 


trial, no matter how 
formation. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS 


Essenkay opens a wonderful opportunity to good live up-to-date energetic busi- 
I I n I £ 

smen. Our state agents are locating agencies in every city and town in the 

They want men of character and initiative 


men, big, broad and bold 


enough to grasp the full significance of our proposition. If you find we have no rep- 
if you are the right man to represent us, get in touch 


To save time, phone or wire him 


now. Now, while the subject is uppermost in your mind, get into communica- 
tion with our general agency in your state at once 


It may be your opportunity. 


STATES NOT INCLUDED HEREIN 
The states not mentioned in this advertisement are not controlled by the 
gene ral state agent the territory has been divided amor g town and county 
agents. Practically all of this territory has been 


still open however. If you live in a state wl 
and if you de 


open we'll send you our agency propositior 


inate punctures and blowouts. 


Let it prove to you its 
riding qualities. Learn the true 


But—be sure to get the real Essenkay. 
take a substitute. 


se name you fail to find hereir 
sire territory, write or wire us at 


30 Days’ Trial 





We don't ask you to take our word for Essen- 
kay. All we 


to tell its own story. 


ask is that you give it half a chance 


Just drive to the nearest dealer. Let him 
equip your tires with Essenkay. 


Let the material 
to you its merit. Use it for thirty 
it show you how easily you can elim- 
Let it prove how 


it helps to increase tire mileage and lessen your 


resiliency— its smooth 
pleasures ol 
Phat is conclusive evidence for you. 
Don't 


Drive to your dealers now. 


If you don’t know the dealer in your town, 
send the coupon below direct to us for full in- 





allotted. There is a little 


once. If the territory i 








ALABAMA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Alabama, 
P. O. Springhill, Mobile, Alabama. 

ARIZONA and CALIFORNIA—The Essenkay Sales 
Co., of Arizona and California, 1038 South Main 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 

ARKANSAS — The Essenkey Sales Co., of Arkansas, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

COLORADO—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Colorado, 
1242.48 Broadway, Denver, Col lorado. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA and MARYLAND—The 

asenkay Sales Co., of District of Columbia and 
Maryland, 2 East North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

FLORIDA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Florida, 
212 South Orange Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 
Greenville, Florida. 

119 South Baylen Street, Pensacola, Florida. 

GEORGIA —The Essenkay Sales Cwo., of Georgia, 34 
Luckie Street, Atlenta, Georgia. 

KANSAS — The Essenkay Sales Co., of Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas 
Atchison, Kensas. 





CAR OWNER’S COUPON 
The Essenkay Co., 1087 Essenkay Bidg., 
2120 Michigan Ave., Ciicago, Il 


la anxious to have ithe facts. Please send 
illustrated booklet, The Re markebh 











ESSENKAY STATE AGENCIES 


KENTUCKY —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Kentucky, 
1148 South Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Louisiana, 
849 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND — The 
Essenkay Sales Co., of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, Motor Mart, Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


MICHIGAN —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Detroit, 
809 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

MINNESOTA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPE' a Essenkay Sales Co., of Mississippi, 





MISSOURI—The i Sales Co., of Missouri, 
221.223 Admiral Bivd., Kansas City, Missouri. 
3029 Locust Street, St. ‘Louis, Missouri. 
MONTANA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Montana, 


Helena, Montana. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—The Essenkay Sales Co., of 
New Hampshire, 725 Union Street, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


NEW MEXICO—The Essenkay Sales Co., of New 
Mexico, Watrous, New Mexico. 


NEW YORK —The Essenkay Sales Co., of New York 
City, 246 West 59th Street, New York City, New 


rk. 

Matheson Automobile Sales Co., 726 Main Street, 
Buffalo. 

NEVADA —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Nevada, Gold- 
field, Nevada. 

NORTH CAROLINA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of 
North Carolina, 4 North Pack Square, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

OKLAHOMA —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Oklahoma, 
5th and Broadway, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

OREGON —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Oregon, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of 
South Carolina, Charleston, South Carolina. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of South 
Dekota, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

TENNESSEE—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Tennessee, 
Madison and Manassas Sts., Memphis, Tennessee. 





THE ESSENKAY COMPANY, iii ext. Chicago, Ill. 


UTAH—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Utah, 14 East 
Third Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VERMONT —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Vermont, 
Percival & Silsby, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
VIRGINIA —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Virginia, 
ewport News, Virginia. 
WASHINGTON and IDAHO—The Essenkay Sales 
Co., of Washington and Idaho, Sunnyside, Wash. 


WYOMING—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Wyoming, 
1410 Garfield, Laramie, Wyoming. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 


ALBERTA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of Alberta, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—The Essenkay Sales Co., of 
British Columbia, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


ONTARIO—The Essenkay Ontario Agency, 47 Banks 
Street, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


SASKATCHEWAN —The Essenkay Sales Co., of Sas- 
katchewan, Battleford, Sask., Canada. 





A Reminder 


Write the Essenkay 
General Agent in 
your state for local 
agency, now. 



































Lasell ‘Seminary 


Ten Miles from Boston 











Courses e Language, Literature, Science, 
Music and Art, with thoro instruction in the 
theory and practice of Household Economics, 
Training is given in the Art of Entertaining, 
House kt irnishing and Management, Market- 
ing, + oking, Dress Making and Millinery. 
Tennis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other 
St ~ are encouraged, Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
115 Woodland Road 














For GIRLS 


miles from 
oston 
Preparatory : finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates, 
College Certificate Privilege 
(without examination) 
Piano, Voice, Violin, new 
Pipe Organ, with Noted 
Men. 
Domestic Science, Nurse, New 
3ymnasium, with Swim- 
ming Pool, Director of 
Athletics. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a delightful home life 
72 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 














For Young Women. Fine new building for 100 board 

ing students. Preparatory and Collegiate courses in 

Languages, Mathematics, Science, Music, Art, Elocu 

tion. ¢ —~ in fie vences. Carefully chosen ta¢ ulty 
Send for 

due. B Srewer, A.M., ‘Preddant, Box B, Danville, ‘Va. 














Music and Drawing 


po—— Special One-Year Course ———— 
Thoroughly equipping young men and women toteach 
these subjects in the Public Schools ‘he demand for 
these teachers greatly exceeds the supply It is a field 

t offers greater opportunities and much larger sal 
ve usual business opening e have been 
eachers and placing them in well. paying 
22 years trong faculty Catalogue. 
The Seuvetery Thomas Normal Sting School 
Ls 2750 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


EWISBURG SEMINARY ais 


In Alleghanies, 2300 ft. above the sea, near Greenbrier 
White Sulphur Fine buildings; modern ex juipment; 
largecampus. Courses ir 
cution, Business. $2350to P 
R.C.Sommerville,A.M., Pres.,Box56, Lewisburg ‘Ws. 























TENNESSEE, Nashville 


& Giste nd Young Women 
Ward Seminary ge gh Sn eg 


pecial Course ‘ ege Preparation, Conservatory of 
Nasi, 175 Bo arding Pup ls. Complete appointments 
re advantages Ou Delightiul cli 





or catalog, address } D ‘aeaaret x, LL.D., President 





FERRY f ; Lake Forest, - 
eee reper 


tor 





navensten t ' Chr « hoolw 





mc 
ve Principal Mss Beene Meters Box 102, Lake Forest ‘nu 


SWEETWATER COLLEGE f=-S%, 22) 


vantages offered in Music Expresalon anc d Modern t es 

k ine laborat ries Four-year irse in Domestic Science 

Boarding De —~ ‘re limite d to fifty. For catalogue 
address Princ ip. al 


MAS. ELIZABETH M. ROWLAND, Sweetwater, Tenn 








Cliftor 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


High Class Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre 
paratory and Advanced Departments Music, Art, 
Languages, Trav el Classes. 

Tue Secretary, Box F 


HAMILTON SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
Opposite the White House, Lafayette Square, Washing- 
ton, D. C. or particulars and catalog apply to 


Mrs. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, President 








Location un 


Akeley Hall Seren inated take tae * 





gan. Thorough grepereran for College. Music, Art, Do 
mestic Science. Physical Culture. Excellent Gymnasium 
All outdoor sports, tennis, basketball, boating. Ind ividu al 
Attention. Separate house for younger girls. Board and 
tuition $500. Mary Helen Yerkes, Susan Hill Yerkes, Prins 


The a : 62 years’ experience 
Darlington Seminary ©)" "2°" 
ucating girls. College Preparatory, and Special 
Courses in Art, Domestic Science, English, Mus 
Vocal Expression, 40 acre ampus, homelike bui Idin 
rural location near Philadelphia. Moderate tuiti Ls ta 
dress Stary Evans Chambers, A. M., Prin., Box 504 West wot 
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SILVERSIDE 


(Continued from Page 21) 
get the fellow by the throat, then tore him 


off and drove his head against the head of | 


another, who was reaching for my knees. 

Looking back, I see that I should have 
shouted, yelled with all my lungs, for we 
were surrounded by wattle huts, and the 
Fiji folk are brave and warlike and hate the 
Chinese. But in the heat of the fight I 
never thought of crying out. I needed all 
my breath to dispose of my assailants, and 
so fought on in silence, for never a sound 
came from the coolies. 

It was quickly over—too quickly for 
credit to a man of my bone and sinew and 
a trained athlete. Afterward I saw that I 
should have leaped clear and got at them 
singly or in twos and threes, not en masse. 
But at the time the reek of their sweating, 
stinking bodies and the persistence of their 
gripping fingers sent me into a sort of fury, 
and I stood fast with feet planted and 
legs braced, tearing them off and slamming 
them down as they gripped me. If I had 
worn leather shoes I might have fought my 
way clear even then, but my feet were in 
e«anvas deck sandals, and I did not try to 
use them. Worst of all, the coolies, after 
the first rush, were almost too close to 
strike, and although I got in a few jabs 
with my fists, they were shoves rather than 
blows. And then suddenly one of the devils 
got me by an ankle, jerked my foot from 
under me, and I was down with the pack on 
top of me. Before you could count seven 


| they had my ankles bound, arms wrenched 


back, and I was rolled over with my face 
ground in the sand, while they got a lashing 
between my elbows and another round 
my wrists. A dozen hands, as it seemed, 
were in my hair, on my ears, and I felt 
my neck creak as they twisted round my 
head. 
into my mouth, sand and all, and knotted 
at the back of my head. The next second 
they had me up from the 
off on a swinging trot down the beach. 
Now my father was a clergyman and a 
missionary, and his father was a clergyman 
and a doctor, and no doubt his father — who 
was, I believe, a farmer—was also a lay 
brother or deacon or something of the sort. 
My mother’s family, a good old Puritan 
stock, were similarly gifted, and all were no 


| doubt intolerant of ungodly neighbors and 


strong for the poor benighted heathen. If 
these virtuous ancestors of mine, sleeping 
peacefully in old New England graveyards, 
could have heard the curses that were 
being strangled in my throat as my dear 
oriental brothers scurried down the beach 
they might have understood that although 
you may dam a stream for a long time, the 
water will one day run over. 

The coolies went forward swiftly with 
that peculiar swinging walk that is almost 
a run, their bodies working from the hips. 
Three of them had me, one under the 
arms, one by the belt and another by the 
feet. At the end of the lane they struck 
off diagonally across the beach, and pres- 
ently we came to a big sampan that was 
hauled up clear of the wash, with two men 
guarding it. 

Silverside was thrown aboard like a sack 
of grain, and I heard his head strike a thwart 
as he fell. My own treatment was more 
gentle, for they sat me in the stern sheets, 
then tumbled aboard and grabbed up their 
jointed oars. Once clear of the beach a 
lugsail was run up, and as the breeze had 
freshened just before the dawn we were 
soon gliding swiftly out with a ripple under 
the bow. 

We were getting well offshore when sud- 
denly I saw a dark blotch against the starlit 
sky, now beginning to pale, with a smaller 
mass behind it. A thin cry quavered across 
the water and was answered by the man 
who had the steering sweep of the sampan. 
I made out a black mass on the water, and 
a moment later discovered it to be a big, 
heavy yawl-rigged vessel lying at anchor, 
with main and mizzensails set and her cable 
hove short. We ran past, then rounded 
under her stern, and as we did so the sweet 
land breeze became suddenly tainted with 
a filthy, putrid odor. I knew the smell and 
realized that the vessel was a pearl fisher 

The sampan shot alongside and the 
coolies were up over the rail like so many 
apes. Silverside, still unconscious— or 
dead, for all I knew —was passed up swiftly 
and dropped on deck. Then a couple of 

jigs came dangling down, were quickly 
nooked into the beckets in the bow and 
stern transoms of the sampan and she was 


Then some foul rag was crammed | 


ground, swaying | 
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It's Rough Usage—Not Mileage 











that wears out your car 


ANY a car that should be good for 60,000 or 70,000 miles 

under ordinary conditions, shakes itself to pieces in from 

7 to 10,000, simply because it lacks a device to help the 
springs check the vibration caused by rough riding. 


There is just one device that absorbs the shocks of rough roads 
without loss of resiliency on smooth roads;—that cuts down repair 
bills and adds years of mileage to the car without sacrificing the 
tires. That device is the simple and inexpensive 


GABRIEL 


REBOUND SNUBBERS 
**Stop the Jar—Save the Car’’ 


Can be attached in a few minutes by anyone, without mar- 
ring or disfiguring the car. There is no noise, no rattle. 
They require no adjustment. Will outlast the car. 


More Comfort in Riding — 
More Mileage for the Car 


As the wheels strike uneven places in the road, 
the springs compress naturally, without any 
interference to that free action so essential to 
easy-riding comfort. Any device that checks 
the downward movement of the springs, places 
just that much extra strain on the tires. Then, as the springs start 
to fly back, the Snubbers check the rebound down to a smooth steady 
upward movement. No vibration to mechanism, no bouncing of 
occupants into the air, no spring breakage. 






CABRIEL 
REBOUND 
SNUBBER 


Thousands of American and foreign cars are using them with splendid results. No 
matter whether your car is a Ford or a six-cylinder limousine, they will repay their 
cost many times over. 

WRITE US TODAY giving name and model of your car and we will mail booklet telling how you 


can add years to your car's life, with a very little care and cost. We quote prices and fill orders 
direct where not already represented. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Write us today. 


DEALER 


Get in touch with the enormous sales possibilities of Gabriel Rebound Saubbers. Every motorist 
is « prospective buyer. Some good territory still open. If you are a “live one” write us. 


Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., 1408 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of the famous GABRIEL Musical Horn and Auto Accessories 






























are better than m King | r wearing appa A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or in Overcoat 
household et nan an be Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does Wort of Higher Priced 
“ with t camt Ape Fast C« & Machines. Over 26,000 in Daily Use. Bennett Portable 
+ $2.00 $1.25, beep ' on 6 
85c. ‘ vi hiave 5 ta 
' * 
AN IDEAL Gm. "Essential at Boarding Schools . 
end for Samples to , 
J. & J. CASH tra, "60 Ga , South Norwalk Conn. U.S.A 
Book “How to Obtain a 
Wha 
PATENT YOUR “IDEAS f: 
nve ree t . 
t patent oa ertised for Mats 


Fropasi tice 


“CHANDL r E ‘& Cc HANDLEE. bw , 


Cc Broad N 
963 F Street, Washington, D.C Established 16 years Cc. E. Benn: a t Typewriter o., 366 Breedway, New York 





ies 


Nearest Adequate Port in 
U. 8. to the Panama Canal 








The City With the vor 
Roll—$100,000 a » 


M4 





The J. D. Visible Spark 
Plug —with a secondary gap 
outside the motor, and a port or 
opening fac ing i indicates “ > al . 
positively and at a glance just " k Hi " 
in which direction ignition 
trouble lies. No more testing 
and hunting: you look through the port 
and see if the spark is jumping. By simply 
turning the knarled adjusting aut, you ( : t 
can widen the gap, which intensifies : 
spark and cleans points, or can close gap Watch the Weather Report Daily 
entirely. Facilitates timing of engine htt ol 
and permits regulating of sperk for any | , or 
— current and 

ats no more than any good plug 

gp & + 4 J.D. highest gr ne materials 
with special porcelain that dehes heat. Ii 
your dealer cant supply you, sent pod 
paid on receipt of price When writing 


Big Profits Without Speculation 


x 
ss minimum 


A Book Worth 25 Cents 


x gee, sent 


$1.00 


specify size wanted and make of car 
Our booklet on Ignition FREE. Write for it | 


JEFFERY-DEWITT COMPANY, 








Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. 


568 Butler Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
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On every out-0f-door s-day : 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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——TILTON SEMINARY — 


hille of hite Mountains. High elevation, pure air and water. Seven b pit fags including a 
$ L006 unasiu separate dormitories for young men and women Athle fie *reparation for 
x + toenokane Meu art, elocutic mn M anual training vecial courses Gos nish school graduates 


nt allows low cost of $25 


_CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


timber limited All advantages of Seminary facu gymnasium and athletic 


He ans A contaons BEE” Wee talerraadios of atuies dealatemes Gils 
nee GEORG EL. PLIMPTON, Principal, 34 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 











GOOD TIMES IN A GOOD SCHOOL 
e Nuns in succe 











Ps réeona! element in education, emphasized by Ursulin 
ined and cultured young women at 


Brown County School for Girls 


Outdoor life an Ideal, health- 


ssful development 


u Sox il training, Physical ulture, 
cation Please write today for Catalo 


sports, 


URSULINE ACADEMY, St. Martin, Ohio 

















COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 





The College of the South for Yeung Ladies GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 





Two Institutions combined for purpose of providing course of study 
adapted to the needs of woman. Music, Oratory, Art or Domestic 
Science may be included in regular College course for a degree, or as 
special courses as preferred. , . - 





Buildings 24+; grounds 97 acres, Fac- 
| ulty 44; students enrolled 500; States 
represented 30 Location among 
| foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
| famed for health. Seven trains daily 
to Atlanta. Address P.O. Box K. Zi 
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| hoisted aboard with me still lying in the 


bottom, my shoulders against the stern 
sheets. As she landed on the deck of the 
yawl the tall Mongolian, who appeared 
to be the captain, stepped up and slipped 
off the gag. 

“S’pose you shut up, no get hurt,” said 
he with a mildness of tone that surprised 
me. “Make lil’ noise, get neck cut.”” And 
he drew his finger across his throat. 

“T keep quiet,” I answered. “Suppose 
you cast off my bands. Not feel very good.” 

He hesitated, then with a savage grin 
whip out his knife, shoved me over by 
one shoulder and drew the edge of his blade 
across the lashing. Next he cut the cords 
that bound my ankles. 

“No be dam’ fool tly swim asha’,” said 
he. “Plenty shock—shark—here. He 
velly hungly. Me no care!” And he 
walked away forward, leaving me still sit- 


| 


ting in the sampan. The coolies had jumped | 
from the whips to the windlass and the | 
anchor was already broken out, and while 


some of the crew hove it home others ran 
up the jib and forestaysail, when the bows 
of the heavy, sluggish tub began to fall off 
and we stood out to sea. 

I climbed stiffly out of the sampan and 


| stood for a moment clinging to her gunnel, 


| my shoulder. 


for my feet had lost all sensation from the 
tightness of the cords that had bound them. 
The crew were trooping aft to secure the 
sampan for sea, and as I stepped out of 
their way I almost stumbled over the body 
of Silverside, who was still lying where he 
had been thrown. Nobody paid the slight- 
est attention to me, so I took Silverside by 
the shoulders and dragged him amidships 
clear of the mainsheet, for we were square 
off before the wind and if the mainsail had 
jibed the man’s body might have been 
caught in a bight of the sheetrope, when he 
could easily have been killed or badly mu- 
tilated. Nobody appeared to notice the 
act, so I leaned down and felt for his pulse. 
At first my numbed fingers were unable to 
feel the slightest flicker, but on pressing 
the carotid I got a faint throb. Also on 
laying my hand on his chest I found that 
he was breathing. 

“He no dead,” said a guttural voice over 
“Got plenty opium. Bimeby 


| I fix "im.” 


| plenty good. 
| west!” 


Looking up, I saw the captain stooping 
over us. He seemed friendly enough, so I 
asked him where we were going and why 
he had taken me. 

“‘S’pose I leave you asha’,” said he. 
“Make plenty fuss, w’at? You plenty 
fool; no fight no get shanghai. You fight 
Knock um coolie galley 
And he gave a chuckle. After the 
blow I had landed on his chest he had him- 
self taken no part in the scuffle, or my 
treatment might have been different. “We 
go find ‘im piecy pearl. He know,” and 
he gave Silverside a prod with his sandaled 
foot. “‘Him plenty bad man. You likee 
dlink?” 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“All light; hab got,”’ and he went aft 
and disappeared down the companionway, 
presently to return with a bottle of lager 
beer. I had wanted no more than a drink 
of water, for my throat was parched and 


my mouth still gritty from sand, with the | 
lingering taste of the foul rag which had | 


been stuffed into it. But here was an 
apparently friendly act and one not to be 
despised; so I thanked him, thumbed open 
the stopper and drank, first rinsing out 
my mouth. 

But if the captain was inclined to be well 
disposed to me, certainly he had no such 
sentiment toward the drugged wretch at 
our feet. Leaning down he first shook 


| Silverside violently, then slapped him 


several times on either side of the face. 
Silv erside groaned and went limp again. 
“It is no use, said 1. Then, relapsing 
into pidgin E nglish, ‘ ‘S’pose he wake up? 
Too plenty opium. No savvy nothing.” 

He nodded. “No hilly,” said he. 
“Wake up bimeby. You like go below?” 

“Yes. Plenty sleepy.” 

“Come on.” 

He led me to the companionway and 
below. The cabin was close, foul-smelling 
and littered with diving apparatus. There 
were four bunks, two of them filled with 
helmets, 
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Columbia institute 


For the Higher Education of Young Women 
Established 1835. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


An ideal school for the development of your 
daughter. Wholesome surroundings with an 
unsurpassed social, moral and educative 
atmosphere, and weli-planned, well-taught 
study courses. Seventy-seven years of con- 
tinued success. Medal of Honor World's 
Fair Superb location in the Blue Grass 
Region. Climate soft, agreeable. Excellent 
health record Institute Cour College 
Preparatory and Advanced Elective Courses 
diploma awarded. Musi Art, 
Eloct ution, Physical Culture 
and Domestic Science. Cul 
tured faculty. Building steam 
heated, electric jighted 
Gymnasium and Athletic § 
Field, Personal refer- f 
ences required of all ap- 
plicants for entrance. 
For cat alogue 
address 


Rev. Walter Branham 
Capers, President, 






























NOTRE DAME of — 


A College for Women 


Conducted by School Sisters a Notre ey te se ain 





the body, mind and spirit o deve true w« ar 
hood. Located in beautiful Sy if 70, acres os Or 
exercises rowing, basketball, tenni » hey. Beau 
tiful buil lings a ma nguitic ent new one omy “ ted laxt 
year Lecture 
reputat ” 
and Art " Notre Dame Preparatory Schoo! | for 
nger st 
< Notre Same of Me aryiand, 
i] Charles St. Avenue, 
- Baltimore, Md T 
a : 
- ; 5 3 4 














Frances Shimer School 


Of the setenmely of Cateage 
1d Young Women. Colle 






» Sch 


. Gymnasiu iful groun 
September 11t Six beautifu 
buildings. 127 miles fr mC 1icag Pupils § 

Chicago Office, Fine ‘Arts Bidg., 410 8 Michigan Ave August 
Rev. WILLIAM P. McKEE, Dean, Box 611, MT. CARROLL, IL1 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur (6 miles from Atlanta), Ga. 


Letters. Science. Philosophy. 
Home Economics. 











Resilent students 1 


F. H. GAINES, D.D., LL.D., President 














Mary Baldwin Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES ee a 
rm begins Sept. 12th, 19 I \ 
ginia. ( rpassed ate, be mtal ar { 


Students f oo 
“Miss E. c. WEIMAR. Principal, 


Send for catalogue 

STANLEY HALL oS 
vironment 

Thorough preparation f College. Cer 

Colleges and Universities. 27 speci z 

in Domestic Science, Music and Ar Afi iat with N 

weste#n Conservatory, 40 instructors. OLIVE A EVERS 

Principal, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2122 Pleasant Avenue 


SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE sicc't’s3so 


Historic School for Girls, after highest Virginia standard 
Social training. Five buildings, with gymnasiun Reg x 
me =e Music, Art locution Dom 

w pianos, steam heat, athle at 











j Arthur Kyle ‘Davis, A.M., 210 College Place, A, Va 


hose and other paraphernalia. | 


The third had a mattress, over which was | 


| Hardin College and Conservatory *¥c.:: 


a grass sleeping mat, and the fourth was 
the receptacle for a spare sail. 

“T’ll sleep here,” said 1, and, utterly 
exhausted, tumbled in on the sail and was 
almost instantly asleep. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Powhatan College Chases. * a n 


Largest woman's coliege in the State Prepars ory 


college courses; Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Sciet 
Teachers’ and Business Courses L cation near Washing 
ton, D. ¢ Catalogue Address 


8. P. HATTON, A.M. LL.D., President 





For Young 


Endowed. Preparatory and Junior College. Germar 
American Conservatory—German standards. Catalogu 
JOHNW MILLION, A.M., Pres.,1102 College Place,Mexico, Mo 
OAK HAL sive. ha = kus’ School for Girls. 8t. Paul 
ota. Acar jemic anc d College Pre 
paratory. Indiv Prony al —— tion. Certificate to all colleges 
and U.of Minn. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 
Phys.Culture. $450-$500. Mrs C. H. Backus, Prin., Box 40 
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Columbia Graphopho 
“Lyric’- Retail $25 
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(xa a book for merchants 
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Full of “meat” for every retail dealer interested 
in quick and frequent turn-over of capital. 


“Send that book!” ("eer & 


WE are prepared to prove to you that the Columbia line of Grafonolas, 
Graphophones and Double-Disc Records is the biggest money-maker you 
can couple up with your business this coming season. 







We can’t do it here—it takes about 8 pages to do it. So we are confining 
this invitation mostly to a series of statements that no merchant can ignore. 





Everybody knows this industry is prospering —but some of you do not realize 
the marvelous present rate of growth and the crowding demand that has made it 
necessary for us to increase our factory output 5V per cent beginning next month. 

We are prepared to prove to you that your Columbia department will be 
immediately protitable without extravagant investment, and confinuous/y profitable 


Columbia Grafo 
Mignonette=Retail $ 


















because of the record business the sale of each instrument automatically creates, 


The market is every home, without exception: wl 


no piano; where there are children or no children. It is as broad as the love 


ere there 1s a piano or 


of music itself, which is universal. 

We practically guarantee your investment, by the most rigid 
list prices. You can sell a Columbia for $17.50 and make a handful of dollars 
and nobody can undersell you one cent on a thousand of them. And all the 


way up to $200 you have many different instruments of widely varying design 


not one of which can be touched by competition. Mind you, all this instrument 


maintenance of 


and record business carrying a generous margin of profit for you. 






iatter in the light 


~ 


No merchant, in any line, can make up his mind in this 1 
of even ¢wo years ago. Only a full realization of recent advances in the science 









of acoustics and in recording processes could show you how $1,500,000 ay pr 
priated this season for advertising by the manufacturers of talking machines i 
coming back, through the dealers, forty times over. 






We are operating through more than 8,000 dealers. We are adding another 
thousand now. The market 1s wide open all around you. ‘This is all we have 





space for here. Write for that book—‘* Music Money.” 


OLUMBIA 


Phonograph Co., Gen’, Box 335, Tribune Bldg., N.Y. City 
To the Music-Loving Public: 








If you do not vet own a Columbia, w 
musical instrument that bring 
at all the tar ft opera who ha 
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F Columbia Grafonola 
“Regent Retail $200 






Columbia Double -Disc Records 
Retail from 65¢ to $7.50 
Interchangeable on any make of machine 
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Common Sense 
Demands Clean Teeth 
| 
Your health as 
well as your appear- 
| ance feckeicte on keeping your teeth 
_ clean and sound. 
Ribbon Dental Cream is a great helpin 
_ thuskeepingthe teeth in good condition. 
| Thorough, cleansing and polishing effectively — 
Safe, free from harmful grit— 
Antiseptic, checking decay-germs— 
Wholesome, correcting acid-mouth— 
| Delicious, the flavor makes its use a treat — 
Convenient, “comes out a ribbon, lies flat on the brush.” 
| Trial tube (formerly 4c) will now be sent for 
2c stamp, to cover packing and mailing cost. 
| COLGATE & CO., Dept. P, 199 Fulton St., New York City 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 
A ™ 














HE comfort you get from 
your garters depends upon 
the way they are made. 


PARIS GARTERS 


are tailored to fit the leg, they stay up; 
no metal can touch you, 
sanitary. Made 
of the best material—they 





tl ley are 


give long service. 
Keep more than one pair 
on hand, so you can slip 
on a fresh pair when you 
change your underwear. 


25¢ and 50c 


Look for the name PARIS on every 
garter 








THE MAKING OF AN 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“A creature I had to dismiss for imperti- 
nence,”’ said Miss Evans suavely. ‘You 
may be here tomorrow at a quarter to nine, 
Sheelagh.” 

When Sheelagh arrived next morning 
at the Sarah Evans establishment she 
saw nothing resembling a school. There 
was a room divided by wooden and burlap 
screens into various little cubbyholes, 
some of which were furnished with wash- 
basins and chairs, and others with tables | 
and chairs. There was accommodation for | 
perhaps twelve persons and there were that 
many practitioners, including Miss Evans. | 
In a room adjoining were two or three | 
women who were busy making the Sarah 
Evans preparations, which consisted of 
bath oil, skinfood, cleansing cream, bleach, 
astringent wash, face powder, rouge, lip 
salve and eyebrow darkener. Miss Evans 
refused, thereby somehow conveying a 
heavy morality, to make or sell hair-dye. 

Sheelagh’s notion of a school vaguely 
embraced something connected with desks 
and copybooks. She certainly supposed 
that she was going to be taught something 
in an orderly way. No one seemed to pay 
the least attention to her suppositions. 
She was kept busy bringing fresh towels, 
wiping up washbasins, emptying waste- 
baskets, answering the telephone and 
running numerous errands. For the first | 
two or three days she felt no sense of | 
criticism. In the first place, she had 
annoyed Miss Evans by saying “Hello!” 
at the telephone instead of “ Yes,” and the 
consequent reproach upon her uncouthness | 
subdued her spirit for a time. Then it 
took a little time for her to become adjusted 
to her surroundings. It cowed her that 
she was of so little importance—that none 
of the girls took any trouble to be kind to | 
her. They would speak to their customers 
or to Miss Evans in the sweetest of tones 
and then turn to her a blank, stony face 
and ask for more melted soap. At noon 
those who were free to lunch did so, with | 
no word of invitation to her. She ate when 
she could, certain to be interrupted several 
times. 

Sheelagh bore this for more than a week, 
and that was longer than she would have 
stood it if she had not been quietly study- 
ing the theoretical side of her business. 
She would stand behind a girl who was 
massaging a customer and watch the order 
in which she put on the preparations, and 
the motions of her hands. In the same way 
she would study the processes of manicur- 
ing and shampooing. She had to do it all 
piecemeal, and it took her a week to be 
sure of herself; but at the end of that time 
she was letter-perfect. Meantime she had 
been picking up some of the stock jargon 
of the girls. 


The Tricks of Her Trade 


“Oh, no, madam; if you move your 
fingers this way and not that you will 
break down the tissues and deepen the 


| wrinkles.” 





“Your skin is very sensitive; 
use more skinfood.” 

“Yes, indeed; I take facial massage 
myself—that is why my skin is so good. 
Some people improve more quickly than 
others, madam; but I can see a marked | 
improvement in 7 already.” | 

“Your hair mands light brushing, 
madam—not heavy brushing. 

She listened to a good deal of that talk 
and some of it she put down i in a notebook. 
She also practiced saying “‘Madam.”’ It | 
was difficult for her not to shorten the 
word into “ Ma’am.’ 

Sometimes she was sent to the manu- | 
facturing room to help put up the cream or 
fluids; and she made herself so obliging | 
there that the two women in the department 
began to treat her like a human being. | 
She saw that they preserved the secret of 
the recipes from her, but she determined to 
win their confidence sufficiently to find out 
how the preparations were made. She had 
already come to the conclusion that a good | 
deal of the beauty business was bluff; but 
doubtless some of it was wo.th while and 
all of it evidently worth knowing. 

Toward the end of the second week, at 
the close of a busy day, she ventured to 
follow Miss Evans into her office. 

“When am I to be allowed to try on the | 
customers, Miss Evans?” she asked. 


you must 


And if you are strong,why not spend your 

college years in this dry and genial climate, 

| the most healthful and delightful in America, 
| while securing a thorough education at the 


August 17,1912 








TULANE 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


Education in all Departments of 
Arts and Sciences Medicine 
Engineering Pharmacy 
Law Dentistry 

With school for teachers and graduates 


Separate school for women under large endowment 


For information, address SECRETARY 
TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 
New ORLEANS 


A SOUTHERN SCHOOL FOR 
SOUTHERN BOYS AND GIRLS 



















Don’t give up College 
Because of Poor Health 


University of of Arizona 


liberal Nationa 


maintenance 


The President, University of Arizona, a Arizona 








Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 


Abranch of the Randoiph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possi ble Equipment t 
$100,000 Prepares for College or Scientitic Schools 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports 
Terms, $250. 21st session opens September 17, 1912 
For free catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 


Charles L. Melton, A. M., Principal, Box 411, Front Royal, Va. 





“I have always considered Monson Academy comes of the 
highest class, and admirably adapted to Alt bo 
college.’ Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U 8 Supreme Court 


MONSON 4Goxnnn Y 


Fifteen miles from Springfield An eateunt how 
on 204 WO graduates have entered colleg ertifi 
privilege. Beautifully s wuisoes e+ Fi id 

ew Dormitorie Nasit Re ent Physi 
oy ctor Rate$25010$300 Fund or students ofproven «ort 

id 


or catalogue and book of views 


HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING, Prin. Monsen, Mass. 





The Northwestern Conservatory 
MUSIC ART EXPRESSION — 
The only conservatory in the northwest that offers special courses and 
courses leading to Artists’ Diplomas and Teachers’ Certihcates. 
The 28th year opens September 3, 1912 


Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral Instruments 
School of Opera. School of Dramatk as NOR M Al 
COURSES for Tea me ant Supe r ! 

Music, Artand Piano. Special Summer ¢ noi one er 





OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal, 2122 Nicollet Ave, Minnsapalie, inn 








WEST VIRGINIA, Alderse 


Alleghany Collegiate Institute Rates, $197.50 


For yc ung mer and women. Military and outd 
men. Speciai building and pane ation fo iris Splendid < 
In beautiful Greenbrier Va Near the for 
Springs. Lower School also 


ss White S 


REV I S. SHIRES A.B, Box 





Viecinia, Dayton (Shenandoah Valley.) 
e l titute AND SCHOOL 
OF Musik 
Co-educational. College preparatory. Certificate admits 
to University of Virginia and other colle ges. Broad v varie ty 
of musical courses, including pipe organ and orchestra. Pian 
Terms: $200 to $275 per year. Neo exiras. Ad ives 3.C.1., Box 1 


LOUISVILLE. KY 
e Cross School 10044". KY, 
American colleges Co-educational Carefully 





selected faculty. Music, Art and Expression under 
teachers from the best schools and greatest master 
Physical culture and outdoor life. Catalogue 


MRS. L. B.CROBS, Ph.D., Principal, 926 Fourth Ave. 


Abington Friends’ School 


10 miles from Philadelphia. Co-educational. Prepares fo ” 
leading colleges. Art and Music. Athletic Field te 
$300. Endowed. Careful moral training. Opens Sept 24 


Principal Abington Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


GERMAN WALLACE COLLEGE 
Berea, Ohio. Co-educational. College, Schools of Music and Con 








merce. Courses preparing for junior year professional or technical 
schools. Modern languages a anes ialty. Rare conversational! op- 
portunities. Cleveland 12 miles. Modern dormitories. New Mi 


and Gym. Bidgs., 1912. Tuition, be ard, room, % weeks, $166 


ARTHUR L. BRESLICH, President, 84 Seminary Street 





Co-edu 


| Wayland Academy "srr Dee, Wir. Coede: 


year college. Allcourses. 5 buildings, 20acres Athletic 
field. Endowed. Expenses $250, Piano, Violin, Voic 
Elocution, Stenography. Eowyn P. Brown, P.O. Box G ‘ 
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College of William and Mary 
The Alma Mater of Statesmen 


Her graduates trebled the area of the Union, an 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine fixed the inter 
pretation of the Constit ition 
M. A., Special Teachers’ Exc elient ath- 
letic field All sports. Healthf “ > ation. Situated 
on ¢ & O. Railway, half-way between Fortress 
Monroe and Richmond; 8 miles from Jamestown; 12 
miles from Yorktown. Total cost per session of nine 
months (board and fees) only Boos 00 Session 
begins Sept. 21st Write for annual catalogue 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Box A, Williamsburg, Virginia 

















IN choosing a school for your boy you place 
character and scholarship foremost in your 








requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 


Peddie Institute 


OUR AIM IS: “The Best Boys’ School in America” 


* We have an endowed school with an enviable 
record in fitting b s for college and for life * ne 
faculty of successful experience here; splendid en 
thusiasm among our 250 boys 
cation nine miles from Princeton; region unsur- 
for health Modern ex pment New fire 
# dormitory Sixty-acre « athletic field 
pool abora 
summer camp 
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Thorough business cou 
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WORCESTER 


For Boys ACADEMY 70th Year 
Develops power of self-government and sense of honor 
Faculty wen for personality, nm ral nfluence and knowl 
ubjects. Prey or by leges 10 buildings 

Sble living and recre 





iding. Manual traini 
} t ni 


D. Ww W. Abercrombie, L LL D. 102 | Providence Bt Worcester ~ we 


St. Luke’s School so¥s 


is ‘a thorough and honest school Ral eeek ee 
sensible parents desire tosend their sons" shop Whitaker 
The uniform success of o {rm~er in life, bot! 
t jliege and in business, is , of ou 
snethe “is in training boys f jan 15 to 18 y 
The refinement « rhou 


















d a i 
in our stu a and sche Dare hit 

Our situatior realthful, naturally beautiful, and 
free from undesirable influences Our grounds are 
large, 30 acres in all Our 1ildings are new 

Athletics are encouraged both he large athletic 
field — in the gymnasium, t osely super 
vieed as ar oe part of a boy's education 

Our limit ver of students permits epecial at 
tention yoy's health, morals, scholarshiy 
ind comi 





a can wisely trus boy to our care 


4 you u For 
illustrated catalogue, with further details, address 


Charles Henry Strout, A. M., Headmaster, Wayne, Pa. 


(14 miles from Philadelphia) 














YEATES SCHOOL,“*2"" 
Established 1854 Sanalinamedadaahamaain Boy 
taught how to study canning won fields, track, new gym 
nasium and pool Over one hundred res of field and 
stream Number limited "FREDERIC GARDINER, 


A.M. (Harvard), L. H. D., Headmaster, Box 541 


Kiskiminetas Springs School | ka ch te 


st 





oe wk adapted to his need aracter 





jeveloped along positive lines. Known an inde raed by 
every American University Broad business courses for 
boys not intending to go to college Write for « 


Dept. 25, Saltsburg, ates or 


ChathamTraining Schoo Seem 





Prepares boy sforcollege and t er ilty of « sper 
enced men liege gra nl ha ‘med aching 
their protession. New b uilding ‘with allt wiern conven 

e ralth record pert ‘ Be ad vantages at least cost 
$189 SU. Next term oper loth. Write tor catalogu 





Sedgwick School 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
In the Berkshire Hille. 56 years of success in develop 
ing manly boys, sound in mind, be and character 
Wholesome influences. Addrevs HEADMASTER 
MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


A Re sch For } t k wn for ¢ r B ¥ A 











School Information ‘"* ct ait your - 


kind ; girls’ or 





beys’.) American Schools Association, 60 
Wall St.. N. Y.. or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago 


THE SATURDAY 


“What's this?” asked Miss Evans 
sharply. “How fast do you think an 
apprentice can go, Sheelagh?” 

“Faster than I’ve gone,” said Sheelagh 
respectfully and with a winning smile. 

“I’ve known how to fetch towels this long 


“Well, we'll see about it,” said Miss 
Evans with a gesture of dismissal. 

A little spark rose in Sheelagh’s blue 
eyes and her color flamed like a rose. 

“I’m thinking we'd better see about it 
now, Miss Evans,” she said. “It is myself 
has the contract from you; and if it is 


| thinking you are I am ignorant I can this 


minute tell you just what to put on the 
face, and all that—and my fingers are 
hungry to try.” 

Miss Evans looked at her thoughtfully. 
One of her girls had left that evening; 
another was so sick she was doing her work 
badly. Perhaps, instead of getting a new 
girl, she had better try this greenhorn 
especially as a fresh apprentice was coming 
in two or three days. 

“You may stay this evening,’ 
“Grace will show you how.” 

Grace was enraged because she had to 
stay—and, but for Sheelagh’s soothing 
tongue, it might have gone ill with the 
lesson; but Sheelagh was all regret and 
sympathy, and soon Grace’s anger changed 
to resignation and her resignation to inter- 
est. She lent her face again and again to 
Sheelagh’s efforts, and then she said: 

“You'll do—with a little practice. And 
now Evans will work you like a dog and 
you'll have nothing to show at the end of 
your six weeks.’ 

‘I'll have a job,” said Sheelagh, at 
which Grace snorted enigmatically. 


she said. 


An Experiment With Customers 


For the next four weeks Sheelagh prac- 
ticed on patrons, for the most part unsus- 
pecting. She made mistakes, of course: 
sometimes she brushed hair too hard or 
dried it with too much force—sometimes 
she clipped nails too short —sometimes she 
was not gentle enough in her treatment of 
those difficult lines under the eyes; but 
she was always so contrite, so quick to 
assure the injured one that the last lady 
she had done had liked it that way and 
she wouldn't offend again, that she soon 
disarmed discontent. Before her six weeks 
were up some customers were asking to be 
waited on by Sheelagh. Meantime some 
of the girls had unbent toward her and she 
was using them to obtain all possible 
information about the work. Grace told 
her that sometimes a girl got married and 
then generally managed to get two or three 
customers away from Miss Evans by offer 
ing to go to their houses to give cheaper 
treatments. In days gone by, Grace had 
managed to steal the recipes for the prep 
arations, and she gave them to Sheelagh, 
so that she could make them up herself 
inexpensively and sell them to her friends. 
Sheelagh absorbed both the information 
and the recipes, with the intention of 
making use of them later on. She knew she 
had succeeded and she hoped that Miss 
Evans would keep her, especially because 
if she didn’t—she would have to get some 
one in her place. 

“Frankly, I'd like to,” said Miss Evans; 
“but I have promised to take on another 
girl. You might come back in four weeks 
however.” 

“But you are going to get me a position,” 
said Sheelagh—‘‘and why would I be 
leaving it in four weeks?” 

Miss Evans bit her lip, but made no 
reply. 

In a few days, however, Sheelagh under- 
stood. Miss Evans did yet her a position; 
but at the end of a week she was dismissed. 
Some such schools have a way of inter 
changing positions for each other's pupils, 
such positions being invariably very short 
lived. Atthe end of four weeks Miss Evans, 
having meantime supplied four girls with 
work lasting a week each, took Sheelagh 
back in her old place. She was not, how 
ever, getting ten dollars a week. Miss 
Evans, on the ground that she was 
beginner, made her take six, with a promise 
of an advance when she should be worth it 

Still, Sheelagh was not discouraged 
After paying three dollars and a half a 
week to Nora for board she had very little 
left out of which to pay her debt to Michael 
yet she knew her business and she exulted 
in the fact that she was in business. It was 
one of her ambitions to go back one day to 
the shop where she had bought her first 
gown from that supercilious clerk and get 
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Valparaiso University 


(Accredited) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AT THE LOWEST EXPENSE 


The Institution was organized with the idea of giving to every person, 
whether nich or poor, a chance to obtain a thorough, practical education at 
an expense within his reach. That it is performing this mission is indicated 


by the numbers who avail themselves of the advantages offered. 











Valperatso University Buildings 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was established in 1873 with 3 Depart 
ments, 4 Instructors and an annual enrollment of 210 Different Students. Now 
there are 26 Departments, 195 Instructors and an annual enrollment last year 
(1911) of 5625 different students. 


The reason for this growth is in the fact that this institution constantly increases its 
fac ilities, strengthens its courses of study and offers additional advantages without 
making the expense to the student any greater. The University is well equipped with 


buildings, library, laboratories and apparatus for giving instruction in the following 


DEPARTMENTS: —Preparatory, 
Teachers’, Kindergarten, Primary, Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy, Manual Training, 
Scientific, Biology, Civil Engineering, 
Classic, Higher English, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Elocution and 
Oratory, Music, Fine Art, Law, Phar- the world. The Degree of Doctor of Medi 
macy, Medical, Dental, Commercial, cine is conferred on all who complete the course 
Penmanship, Phonography and Type- Two 
writing, Review. 


Civil Engineering 
The Revised Course in Civil Engineer- 
ing is proving a most valuable acquisition, No 


Department of Medicine 





Valparaiso University owns its college and 
hospital bu Idings in both Valpar sso and 
Chicago. The ¢ hicago buildings are just 
across the street from the Cook County Hes 
pital, in one of the greatest Medical Centers in 


years of the work may be done in 
\ alpara o, thus gre atly redu ing the eipensrs, 
or the entire four years may be done in Chicago 
While the expense in all the de partments 1 
ex eedingly low, yet it is but just to say that 
the salanes of the instructors equal those of the 


eaten chasms best state and private universities The low 
ge. 


enables the School now to accommodate all 


rates have not been made at the expense ol a 
high grade of instruction, but have been made 
by applying business principles to 


" ” 
who wish work in music 


“The Cost of Living 
Department of Dentistry so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
fi , al , , " beard and roo m may be had at from $1.70 to 
On account of the chnical advantages this de $2.75 per week Tuition $18 per quarter 


of twelve weeks or $60 if paid in advance 





partment is located in Chicago, just one block 


from the medical department 


; for 48 weeks. Ii the entire tuition is paid w Z 
The school has been established for a quarter advance for the year t includes all the de Pd 
of a century under the well-known name of partments, excepting Medical, Dental and - 
. private lessons in Music The tota y 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery ane dian sinewts 
Dr. Truman W. Brophy, MD., D.D.S nished room for the regular Pa F 
B® has been Dean of the « llege from the ah ol year (ti inty-six week ) ro sree 
beginning and continues to act m the same ed not exceed $111.00, Catalo 
capacity His name is favorably k nm or tor torty enght weeks, - pa | 
dental circles in every city the world over $141.60. JS Cc oupon 
Fill out and mail at ‘ 
Students enter the Dental Depart- anh hy Fe oe” Valparaiso 
7 FREE Catalog giv . . 
ment at the beginning of the year only. ing full partic end e University 
All other Departments at any time. or write today ‘ Valparaiso, Ind. 
. . 4 
Address H. B. BROWN, Pres., or 0. P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 9° Please send me your illus. 
> trated Catalog Free, as adver- 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA q tised in Fhe Seturday § 


CALENDAR—Fortieth Year will open Sept. 17, Sf Post, August 17, 1912 
1912; Second Term, Dec. 10, 1912; Third P es 

Term, March 4, 1913; Fourth Term, May Pa 7 

27, 1913. f Address 


vening 
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st JOHNS MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 14 C, Delaheld, Waukesha County, Wis. Chicago O6ce, 1515 Masonic Temple, ‘Phone — Central 3902. 








WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


10 miles from Philadelphia 
Preparation forall colleges, technical schoolsand 
business Military training in Artillery, Cavalry 
ond Iefeatry. Largest gymnasium and athletic 
field in New Jersey. Reval life, Nosaloonsor factories 
im the towe. Beautiful and healthful location. 
Special Provision Made for Junior School Boys 
Undefeated football, basketball, and indoor 
track teams for 1911 and baseball for 1912. 
School open. Sept.19th,1912, Write for catalog 
and year book 


MAJOR JOHN R. JONES, Supt. 








Box 114 Wenonah, Gloncester Co., N. J. 





NEW JERSEY, 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE- DELAWARE 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development 
of the boy's character and scholarship for 
the work of the world, either in college or 
business 

A large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, 
carefully selected pupils of high character, 
adequate equipment, supervised athletics, 
healthful location. _ For 





military discipline, 

catalogue, address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal, 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant 
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Fenneyivanse Military | 
College, Ciogeter, 


Siet year begins Se AB + 18th 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, 
Shemis Arte Also Preparatory 
get Btady. Militaryinetruction 
includes Infantry, Artillery and Ca 
alry Chur Aim The development 
of character to sect eat ef 
ficiency For catalogue, address 


Col. CHAS. E MYATT, President 





—Western } Military 
34th year Prepares for Academy 

ege or business. 1 Fireproof Alton, 
| modern buildings. Gym- Barracks mn 





nasium, Recreation Room, 
und new Swimming Pool. 
Complete equipment 
Work accepted by 
Colleges. Tuition $500. Earl 
correspondence ad visable 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A. M., 
Superintendent, Box 45. 
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BAYANT &@ STRATTON COLLEGE 
“Lh VE 


) Mo. 161, College Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥ 








NewYorkElectrical School 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in 
applied electricity without limit as to time. 

Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application are fitted to enter 





all fields of electrical industry fully qualified, School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus 
33 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 
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“ THe SHOKETARY, 1812 Wisalnaten Avenue, Le sxington, Mo 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Reaches boys whom the ordinary day 
school does not interest. 
Govern 
Cavalry. Sy student. For 


stem of athletics reaches every 








Bulidings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Labcratory 
Chemical Laboratory 
Manual! Training Shop 








ROCKRIDGE 


179 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ROCKRIDGE HALT. for boy { high } 4 ge. Loc ae nh igh, Iry and healthful, in one of New England’ 
t beautiful residential village Every t an ot t thooght and care: hence well-regulated 

liy lives, marked | t rapid prog) e THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for young b« fome 
like atmosphere, Expe ache Ma ltr raining. Cor ar ipervision,. SENIOR Hart SE (New) 
« Wof the oldest boys. veeparetion t wv any college or for ‘b isiness. Masters ab/ejexperienced,mature. 


Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 
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GERMANTOWN, OHIO 4 
Develops the All-'round Man a 


“MIAMI MILITARY Insntute 75 ( 


at Camp Perry on Lake 
scientific courses leading to degrees; 
Business and Prep. Courses 
Military Catalogue is of value to every parent; 

Write today to Col. Orvon Graff Bhown, M.A., Pres’t, Germantown, O., Box 75 





a 
Life at Miami Military puts boys in pink of phys- P 
ical condition while st imulating the mind by manly in = 
terests. Classed A by U. S. War Dept. Commandant is “3% 
U.S. Army Officer detailed by Secretary of War. Camp and 
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Able faculty. Miami 
of interest yo every boy. 
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one costing twice as much—and make that 
clerk know upon whom she was waiting! 

Meantime Sheelagh did her work well 
aying 
positions in the beauty business. She was 
offered eight dollars in one of these, upon 
which Miss Evans promptly raised her 
pay two dollars. One of the customers, 
who liked her gentle brogue, dropped Miss 
Evans’ establishment and engaged Shee- 
lagh to come—at half price—on Sunday 
mornings and massage her face. In addi- 
tion Sheelagh kept at her crocheting; and 
nearly every evening there was some 
young man in Nora’s little dining room 
who watched the pretty face bent over the 
bright needle. 

Some of these young men were friends of 
Michael, who was now on the force. Shee- 
lagh liked them all, for they were all Irish; 
and one or two of them would have been 
glad to marry her, but Sheelagh always 
shook her head. 

In the autumn, with the cheap rates, 
Paidric Kerrigan came over. His father 
was getting a pension and living with his 


old sister, and Paidric had managed to save | 


enough to cross. The sight of him at Ellis 
where she and Michael met him, 
gave Sheelagh a sudden rush of homesick- 
She was a little tired 
from her year of hard, confining work; a 
little more wistful about life than she had 
been. She had seen failures in the past 
yeuar— Katie Clancy had broken down and 
had gone home to die; Annie MclInery 
was doing onl 
Every week she heard of some loss or sorrow. 
America was made on a bigger plan than 
Ireland—not only for gain, but for loss. 
And here was Paidric Kerrigan now, facing 
it as she had. For the moment he was the 
symbol to her of the youth of Ireland 
coming over to try out his fortune in the 
wonderful Land of Promise. 


A Land of Promise 


At the end of her second year, when she 
was twenty-two, Sheelagh had paid off her 
debt to Michael and was living in his home, 
sharing a room with Annie. She was 
getting ten dollars a week and could not 
see any reasonable prospect of a raise. She 
sent her mother a dollar a week and banked 
a dollar; the rest went for living expenses 
and clothes. Paidric was a porter by day, 
and at night he was studying to be on the 
force. He and Sheelagh were “walking 
out,” but there was no question of marriage 
ye st. At the end of the third year Terence 

ad come over and was looking for work, 
and Paidric was not yet on the force. 
the end of the fifth year Mrs. Fallon 
arrived, and she and Sheelagh and Terence 
took a little flat together. Sheelagh’s 
wages were higher, but so were living ex- 


penses. At the end of this fifth year, 
however, the young couple saw their way 


clear to marry. The night they set the 
date they were down by the sea, looking 
across the wide, green waters that separated 
them from their old home. 

“Back there,” said Paidric reflectively, 
“if we’d been able to marry at all we'd 
have been married long ago.” 

“T know,” she said in her coaxing Irish 
‘but isn’t it better as it is? 
a business I can carry on to make a little 
with, and if anything were to happen to 
you I could work at it all the time.” 

“People make a mistake in being poor,” 
sighed Paidric. 

“No, but the poor people make a mis- 
up between 
them and hunger. In our case it’s my job 
back of your own.” 

“In Ireland we didn’t think of such 
things,”’ said Paidric. 

“Well, sure, it’s ourselves learn to think 
in this country.” She looked at the wide, 
green water. wistfully. 

‘Ah, then, what we get in this country, 
Paidric, we pay for,” she added; “but, 
thanks be to God, that’s after giving us 
something that’s fit to pay for and then 
making us working people big enough to 
pay the price.” 

The Irish have brought to America imagi- 
nation, sympathy and humor; they have 
also brought a supreme talent for local poli- 
tics, due to an inherited tendency to get the 
better of the Government. When they mix 
with Teuton or Saxon the resultant type is 
admirable. Indeed, taken either at short 
or at long range nationally, the Irish race 
in America more than pays its debt. 

Editor's Note— This is the second of a series of 
articles by Maude Radford Warren. The third will 
appear in an early issuc. 
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THE SATURDAY 


SENSE AND 
NONSENSE 


Enthusiasm 


URING the campaign of 1896, when 
the West, under the hypnotic spell of 
the Peerless Leader was seeing things in the 
dark, there was hardly a county-seat but de- 
veloped its local graduate of Coin’s Finan- 
cial School. Inoculated with the virus of 
oratory, these apostles of free silver let few 
opportunities pass unimproved. 

It is related that during this period a 
young graduate of an Eastern theological 
school was called to a small rural commu- 
nity in Western Kansas. He had barely 
settled in his pastorate when he was called 
on to hold funeral services for old Bill Par- 
sons. When the young minister tried to 
find out something about the deceased as 
material for his eulogy he found the neigh- 
bors strangely uncommunicative. To tell 
the truth, Bill had been the village scape- 
grace, and the majority of the community 
probably held his taking off to be more or 
less a public benefit. 

When the time came to hold the services, 
however, curiosity brought out nearly every 
one in the county and the church was 
crowded. The young minister was plainly 
embarrassed. After an opening hymn and 
the reading of the regularservice, he stepped 
to the front and rather huskily began: 


“Friends, I have but lately come among | 


you and it has not been my good fortune as 
yet to become well acquainted with any 
intimate friend of our departed brother. I 
know that there are many here who can 
speak much more feelingly than I can on 
the life and deeds of our late friend and 
comrade; so instead of attempting to ad- 
dress you myself I am going to ask those 
of you who knew him best to speak a few 
words of reminiscence on the life of Mr. 
Parsons.” 

There was a long pause, during which the 
pink slowly mounted from the minister's 
neck to his forehead. Then he began again, 
almost imploringly: 

“Friends, will not some one rise and 
speak to us on this occasion?” 

Another pause ensued, and this time the 
minister’s face was not the only one that 
grew red. At last a tall, spare man in the 
back of the room rose. A ramp of shaggy 
hair fell over one side of his face. His thin 
cheeks and glittering eye betrayed the 
emotional enthusiast. He spoke and at the 
first word every one in the room jumped, so 
great was the tension. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “ 
am a stranger in this community. As I 
passed aleng the road I saw this assemblage 
gathering and I was moved to join it. I 
regret to say that I never heard of the 
deceased before and therefore cannot speak 
on that subject; but, ladies and gentlemen, 
as I looked round this crowded Sante l 


| thought to myself that seldom have I be- 
| held so wm 


intelligent and thoughtful 
Rarely, indeed, at this busy season 
will so many of this « ommunity be gathered 
together in this way. The occasion is one 
too valuable to be wasted. Therefore, 
fellow citizens, since no one appears to care 
to speak on the subject suggested, I move 
you that under the chairmanship of your 
worthy pastor, for the time being, we lay 
the corpse upon the table, so to speak, and 
proceed to the consideration of a live sub 
a burning issue, a topic that challenges 
the attention of every thinking man who 
has the salvation of his country at heart 
to wit, the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one.’ 


fac es, 


ject, 


A Slip of the Tongue 
J es MANDY had obviously no inten- 


tion of perverting the truth, but her 
testimony had been so evidently colored by 
the excitement of the occasion that at its 
conclusion the judge requested the court 
stenographer to read the transcript, so that 
the witness might correct her statements. 

The stenographer began: 

“What is your name?” 

“Amanda Johnson.” 

“What is your age?” 

“Fifty-eight.” 

“Foh de land’s sakes, jedge!"’ broke ir 
“Did Ah say Ah was 
fifty-eight yeahs old? Ah mus’ have been 
plumb flustrated—Ah shorely mus’. Why, 
dat ain’t ma aige, jedge—dat’s mah bus’ 
measure!” 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


NLIKE many manufacturers, it is our opin- 
] ion that, in the construction of motor cars, 
our Engineering and Mechanical Depart 
ments should serve the user rather than that 
the user should be called upon to sacrifice comfort 
atisfactory experience in motoring in order to 
satisfy the inclinations of a sometimes prejudiced 
Engineering Department 
Abbott-Detroit 1913 models have been planned in 
such a way as to fully take care of the needsand wishes 
of Abbott-Detroit owners anti dealers, and at the 
samme time comply strictly with the dictates of real, 
up-to-date engineering and metallurgical practice. 


and 


A SIMPLE, STRONG CHASSIS 


As will be seen from the illustration (a composite 
X-ray drawing of the chassis and body) the chassis 
is free from the large number of rods, wires and 
numerous other attachments with which many cars, 
even the highest priced ones, are handicapped 
and yet no necessary parts have been left out. 
Everything needed for the proper operation of the 
is there, but strength has not been sacrificed 
to simplicity nor reliability to price. 


Cal 


OIL TEMPERED SPRINGS 


Long, semi-elliptic springs in front and three-quarter 
elliptic scrolls in the rear made of oil tempered steel, give 
the body a flexible mounting, which makes it ride exceed 
ingly well, even over the roughest roads 

the fitted with bushings 


Furthermore spring eyes are 


and hardened spring bolts of a special design, utilized as 
greasx up this construction rec ducing wear and insuring 
pertect lubricatior 
RADIUS RODS 
Radi is rods, which are connected to the rear axle and to 
point on the frame, serve to reduce the longitudin ul 


motion at the slip joint in the propel r shaft to a minimum 


and relieve the springs of a very considerable amount of 
fore and aft thrust movement which would fall to them 
therwise, and provide for the utmost flexibility between 


the bedy and the chassis, as with this construction we 
have been able to shackle the rear springs at their for 
ward ends. Many manufacturers of. cars fail to provide 
radius rods where three-quarter elliptic scroll springs are 
used and by so doing deprive that system of suspension 
of « great portion of its flexibility, owing to the fact that 
the forward ends of the lower springs are in that case, for 
the purpose of taking the drive of the rear axle, necessarily 
fastened Sony to the springs instead of being connected 
with the shack 


TECHNICAL, BUT VERY IMPORTANT 


Although this description is of necessity rather technical, 
we lay a great di al of emphasis upon it because it shows the 
reason why Abbott-Detroit motor cars ride so much easier 
than others;—so much so in fact that this feature is 


always spoken of by all motorists when they ride, for the 
hirst time, in our cars 
Wey ~~ arte ee 
ENE, by: 





Chassis Design 


** The demand of the day is that an organization 
shall be judged by its product and not by what 
it claims for itself.’” 





Abbott-Detroit advertising for 1913 
serial form 

This is the second of the series 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
tember 7th; 
14th. 


will be printed in 
The third will appear in 
September 21st; Collier's, Sep 
Life, September 28th; Literary Digest, September 
Copies of previous advertisements sent on request. 





The freedom with which the three-quarter elliptic scroll 
springs act in taking up both the side and end movements 
of the axle makes this form much more resilient and flex- 
ible than either the half or full elliptic type. When one 
wheel drops into a rut, or passes over an obstruction, it 
is of course lowered or elevated with respect to the other 
wheel. The three-quarter elliptic scroll spring will ab- 
sorb such motions readily, entirely eliminating that quick, 
choppy motion and vibration which invariably accompany 
the use of the half or full elliptic types. 





Abbott-Detroit Electric Self-Starter 

All 1913 Abbott - Detroit cars are equipped with 
our own specially designed, self-contained electric self- 
starter. 

Not an experiment — not an 
of ignition, lighting and starting, but a : real, “dependable 
one, built as a part of the engine, included as regular 
equipment. 

Visit our Sales rooms and have its operation explained. 
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UNDERSLUNG SPRING CONSTRUCTION 


In Abbott-Detvroit cars, both sets of springs have been 
hung underneath the axles so that the center of gravity 
has been lowered to a point well below that usually found 
on the average motor car. This of course makes for safety 
and causes the car to hold the road better; eliminates to 
a large extent any disagreeable side-swaying; has a tend 
ency to prevent excessive skidding; makes it possible for 


the car to be driven at a greater speed with safety. It 
lowers the body without decreasing the road clearance 
or interfering with the spring action 
TORQUE RODS 

Torque rods running from the rear axle to the frame 
relieve the drive shaft, universal joints, drive pinion, gear 


and axle housing of strain, and also eliminate the bending 
movement which is wrongly and unjustly imposed upon the 
springs of many motor cars, 


THE FRONT AXLE 


The front axle of an “I” beam section is made of drop 
forge steel, double-heat-treated, and is equipped with a set 


AAbbott-)etroit 


Built for Permanence 


and Guaranteed for Life 
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of Timken roller bearings in each front wheel hub. The 
Steering connecting rods are mounted i a protected 
position back and above the front axle. Note this « 

tully. This advantage will be appreciated by those motor 
ists who have driven in mountainous districts or in the 
sage brush country The steering connections on many 
motor cars are hung in front and below, where they are 


easily injured or where their operation may be seriously 
affected by brush or wire picked up in the road. 


THE REAR AXLE 


The rear axle is of the full f 
gears and shafts, 


floating type with nickel steel 
Timken roller bearings throughout, except 


in the wheels, where Schafer imported annular bearings 
are used 
The housing of the rear axle, of malleable steel cor 


struction, is so designed that a vertical cross section parallel 
to the drive shaft, forms a complete double truss of great 


strength and extreme rigidity, facilitating the proper 
alignment of the gears continuously after they are once 
assembled at our —— t This of course reduces friction 


and noise to a minimt 


LARGE HICKORY ARTILLERY WHEELS 


The wheels are made of the best quality of second growth 
hickory, finished in natural oil lhe front wheels have ten 
spokes, the rear twelve Also notice the number of bolt 


used in the wheel flanges 





The felloes are fitted with Booth demountable rims and 
extra large Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. We have tried 
in the designing of the wheels as well as all other su 
important parts, to secure the strongest construction 
possible, believing that the extra dollars spent for the safet 
of the purchaser would be noticed and appreciated. It 
would be an easy thing to substitute inferior material and 
give it a coat of paint, but instead we use good hickory 
and finish it in natural oil so you cag see its high grack 
character 

Abbott-Detroit cars represent the best that can he 
produced for the price for which they are sold. We ¢ tee 


them for life 


Models and Prices 


iin ee 
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yr dene ya wheel base $2150 
eee fine,” 12tinch whecl base $3050 


Advance catalog on request. 
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Meeting home folks in the family album and coming face-to-face with the 
tidy red Prince Albert portraits is pretty much the same thing—kind of 
makes you feei like you were in the hands of your friends! 


Easiest thing ever for you and P. A. to call each other by your first names, 
because P. A. simply won’t broil your tongue or parch or singe your throat! 
Sting’s removed by a patented process! Sure is tobacco in a class by itself! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





is the pick of most men of America who smoke, because it’s regular human, 
man-tobacco with the good all Jeft in and the bite Jeft out! 


Just as sure as the little apples grow on trees you're going to 
get P. A. jimmy-pipe-joy'us. Can’t help yourself! Geta 
flying start, now—if you've got red blood a-speedin’ through 
your veins—for the goin’s simply great! 









Buy P. A. in 5c toppy red cloth bags; 10c tidy red tins; 
handsome half-pound and pound humidors— anywhere! 
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The Largest Electric Sign 
Ever Built 


The above photograph shows the monster Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake elec- 
tric sign on the top of the Mecca Building, at 48th and Broadway, New York. 




















This sign is 106 feet wide and 80 feet high—the letter ‘*K’’ in Kellogg’s 
is 66 feet high—the boy’s head and the pack- 
age are 40 feet high. 









Eighty tons of structural iron were required 
for the frame work, making necessary six 

The immensity of this sign can best be appreciated by the : . : 

icture above showing the sign in course of construction. mammoth trusses To distribute the weight and 


k closely and you will be able to mal:e out eighteen ~ ° . 
wind stress over the building. 







men working on the frame. 






A mechanical device changes the boy’s face and the heading. When he cries 
the heading reads ‘‘] want Kellogg’s.””. He then smiles and the heading reads 
“I got Kellogg’s.”’ The sign portrays a true story told in millions of homes daily, 


W.K. Kellog 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 













